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A TOURIST WITHOUT 
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lisle at a little past eleven, 


and wit the half-hour were at Gretna 
Green. Thence 
Scotland thro iwh 


of 


we rushed onward into 


a flat and dreary tract 
} 


country, consisting mainly of desert 


and bog, where probably the moss-troop- 
customed 


to take refuge after 


ers were a 9 
England. 


Anon, 


themselves 


into how- 


their raids 
hove 


1] 


occasionally 


ever, the hills up 


height 


to 
attaining a 
called 
out two hours we reached 
lighted j 


view, 
which might ulm st be mountain- 
In al 
Dumfries, and 
there. 

Chill as th 


to be, we found 


ous. 


at the station 


Scottish summer is reputed 


it an awfully hot day, 
not a whit less before ; 


than the day 


but we sturdily adventured through the 


burning sunshin up into the town, in- 
quiring our way to the residence of Burns. 
The street leading from the station is call- 


ed Shakspeare Street; and at its farther 


extremity we read “ Burns Street” on a 


corner house, — the avenue thus designat- 
ed having been formerly known as “ Mill- 


Hole Brae.” 


small, hard stones from side to side, and 


It is a vile lane, paved with 
bordered by cottages or mean houses of 
white-washed stone, joining one to an- 
other along the whole length of the 
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With not 


blade of grass between the paving-stones, 


street. a tree, of course, 


or a 
the narrow lane was as hot as Tophet, 


and reeked with a genuine Scotch odor, 
being infested with unwashed children, 


Ith ; 


although some women seemed to be hope- 


and altogether in a state of chronic fi 


lessly scrubbing the thresholds of their 


wretched dwellings. saw an 


outskirt of a town le 


residence, or in which it 


mniserable for any man o 


lect 


We asked for Burns’s d\ 


woman pointed act 


ions to spend his days. 


oss the sti two- 


eet toa 


story house 


built of stone, and white- 
I hi 


like its n¢ ighbo s, Dub I ips 
little more respectable as} 

most of them, though I hesitate 

so. It was not a separate structu 

under the same continuous 


next. There was an inscri 


door, bearing no reference to Burr 
indicating that the house was now occu- 


school. 


On knocking, we were instantly admitted 


pied by a ragged or industrial 


by a servant-girl, who smiled intelligent- 
ly when we told our errand, and showed 
us into a low and very plain parlor, not 


more than twelve or fifteen feet square. 
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A young 
teacher in.the school, soon appeared, and 
this had been 


, and that he 


woman, who seemed to be a 


told us that Burns’s usu- 
al sitting-room had written 
many of his songs here. 

She then 


led us up a narrow staircz 


into a little bed-chamber ove 


lor. Connecting with it, there is a very 
small room, or windowed closet. which 
Burns used as a study and the bed- 


chamber itself was 





memory 


As already observ: l, it was in intol r- 








struction are peculiar to Scotland, being 
a perpendicular tablet of marble or other 


stone, within a frame-work of the same 


mater! some 


, 
»what reseml 


looking-glass; and, all over the 


ot a 


churchyard, these sepulchral memorials 


rise to the height of ten, fifteen, or twenty 


feet, forming quite an imposing co lection 
of monuments, but inscribed with names 


of small general significance. It was 
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y, indeed, to as 


those who slept bel 


it is the « 


ustom t 


buri 
“ Shoemak« 


stone. 


buried under their n 
of those of their hus 
disagreeable impres 


pair have bidden « 








As another pecu 
| 


[October, 


— r 
rank ol 


Scotland 


‘ertain the 
ow; for in 
» put the occupation 


’ Skinne . 





Vv, Wives are 
aiden names, instead 


. . 
bands t S$ T1IVING a 


sion that the married 


wh other n eternal 











worn to guide us to the grave of Burns 
but a woman followed behind 1 who. it 
ed t the kev of tl isoleum 
is P Cort lto how t to strangers 

] it I ‘il {is t sort | \y ‘ I t 
pl with pilasters and a dome, coverir 
a space ut twenty tee ( ire¢ It 
Was torme y pen to all the nencies 
of the Scotch atmosphers but is now 
protected and shut in by larg iares of 
rough lass, each pane be ing of the size 
of one whole side of tl t ture Th 
woman unlocked tl ( l Imitted 
us into the n or Inlaid into the 
floor of the ma 

Burns the 

er his orave 
this m« iment was built Stuck against 
the surr ding wall is a marl statue 
of Burns at the plough, with the Genius 
of Caled 1 summoning the uueghman 
to turn poet. Methought is not a 
very s ssful } e of v f the 
Pp ivh was bette scl { tL than the 
mat na e man t] t j and 
c] st was n e ellect than tl 
cvoddess Our guide informed that an 
eld m i nin v ys vy Burns 
certihes this statue to | very like t] 
original 

The bones of th 1 et, nd of Jear 
Armour nd of some of tl childre: 
lic n the vault over which we toot 
Our guide (who was intelligent, in her 
own plain way, and very agreeable to 
talk withal) said that the vault wa 


open¢ d about three 


sion of th burial « 


Burns 


Ihe poet's 


weeks au 


f the 
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decorations, and having its floor quite used to be in Burns’s time, and long 
covered with unsightly wooden pews. before, than this of Mauchline. Th 
rhe woman led us toa pewcornering on church stands about midway up thé 
one of the side-aisles, and, telling us that street, and is built of red fi tone, very 
it used to be Burns’s fam ly-pew, showed simple in its architectu with a square 
us his seat, which is in the corner by the tower and pinna les. In this s 1 edi- 
aisle. It is so situated, that a sturdy fice, and its churchyard, was tl e of 
pillar hid him from the pulpit, and from one of Burns’s most chara pro- 
the minister’s eye; “for Robin was no  ductions, —“ The Holy Fa 
creat friends with the ministers,” said Almost directly opposite its gat r 
she touch —his seat behind the the village-street, stands P« Nansie’s 
pillar, and Burns himself nodding in _ inn, where the “Jolly Beggars” congr 
sermon-time, or keenly observant of pro- gated. The latter is a two-stor l- 
fane thines — brought him before us to stone, thatched house, looking l, but 
the lif In the corner it of the next by no mea erable, | lrunken 
pew, right before Burns, and not more patriarch. It has 1-fashior l 
than two feet off, sat the young lady on windows, and may ] es L fe 
whom the poet saw that unmentionable centuries, — though, sev or eighty 
| site which |] has immortaliz in years » when Burns was n sant 
song We were unger is enough to with it, I yuld faney it cht ive 
ask the lady’s n ., the good woman been something better than a beggars 
ld not tell is the last thing alehouse. The whole toy f M hline 
hich we s s worthy of looks rusty and time-w even the 
rd; and it ought be noted tha newer hou which ral 
ruide refused some n ey which my be ge si wed 1 ned t 
ypanion offered he wuse I had ceneral the nlacs WI = 
already paid her what she deemed sufli- arrived, all the w hed little d 
cient seemed to have M ‘ I nt I - 
At tl ulway-station spent more habitants in I I I ng 
than a weary hour, w ne f he train, everybod s cl g l ly 
which a last ime u ind ) k us to on | I st la t¢ ] e- 
Mau hlis We gy l ) 1om bus, th le ( cl l n led elled 
mly conveyan » be had 1 drove uproal isly l came f ‘ ! 
it a mile to t \ we, here ve and i ( » the v - 
( ished ou es t Loudoun k W 1 ¥ v ed y W 
Hotel, one of the ve ( I ins followed | tl Ww t 
. ch we have found in Great un pe pl s 1 th ways, old 
The town of Mauchline, a place more women poy r their heads f 1 the 
redolent of Burns than almost anv other, chamber-w ws, and lwart en— 
consists of a street or two of contiguous idle on pat rday at e’en. aft he 
ttages, mostly white-washed, and with week’s hard labor clust at the 
thatched roofs It ] ! ngs lvan o1 street-corne l to i it ou 
rural in the immediate village, and is as unpretending selves. Except i mie 
ly a place as mortal man could con- remot e tow of Ita 9 (whe be- 
trive to make, or to r ler 1 r sides, the inhabitants had tl t I 
through a succession ¢ ! ly gvenera- stimulus ry.) I have V een 
tions. The fashion of pa rthe villave- honored with nearly such m f 
street, and patchi ry one I y house on put e notices 
the gable-end of another, te shuts out The 1 ti . * J 
verdure and pleasantness; but, I pre- me to shame | og afte 
sume, we are not likely to see a mor vainly exhorting me to do the |! id 
genuine old Scotch village, such as they it being Sacrament Sunday, and my 


i] 
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f 1 be y leed into the farther end « unce, but seemed to des I 
{ { ; } 
" ed pew, he was forced to i it admitting us, because the mastez 
l t whinge of four sev- ind mustre¢ were verv reli Is people 
| g 
. . , 
S l cam wk pertectiy and id not yet come back irom t 
exhaust ] er He was some- at Mauchline. 
} } ] 
what l, | that it would not do to be turned 
he |} sed h DacK Irom the Vv threshola ¢ R 
I 1 irnss Burns na ~ e women s 
‘Hy I e tl merely str iw Vi rs, and 1 lvyva 
1 
T { tha 1m | ( riy } all event | i 1 t send \ 
I : 
By 1 r « mance to the we we! hi - nd g 
f ] ‘ } } | 
3 ‘ ry we o1 I i to the meht, « Lt i w- 
] +} ] i;,] ‘ 
ec ] ¢ ) ld pen- ed a dep 1 of house I - 
ind at five « k we ness, i i in he W I 
t 1 { for Burns’s farm of childrer ne ¢ v 1 ( 
41T | 
ai S ty nin years Old, hela a rms 
M ( I e thar et n S| ] ve to be ce ¢ ot tl 





m le f i ‘ y 

| 4M 

| 
high LY of f s ke shi 1 to } it Chenee 

} Just be we st i 
f ‘ fa ‘ er stop- { tl » t ‘ yart- 
T | V ment ( V S I ( wi ¢ 
I i 
1 , an s | we f nad oul man eati ( ind 


ed ch I have re for- I I i ly « 

u t I is si ) i sh himself o1 i V i n 
has ( ted. We t n turned church lr} room, e the kit nh, Was 
int nd almost e- 4 noti poo ‘ 1 Ss be ; 





G fifty 31 i ] was a o-a I Aving 
i ia ul f g tw s, 3 h mig In ! ed olf, 
} =a overs} = P ’ IT} g I 
owed | } 1 wv e@- 1 y (so f 1S m ) » UD- 
\ tage, like t nds of stair. Up we crevt, a la 
( s with a f ster is { { ( the 
tl h wert is st { ©) ( eT Ww 

] ( ‘ bahen found t vre > = 
‘ uN W Ww oY un th h, and t 5 


e the haps, it may 1 moth- 

f t er | of th er’s sé unt J ’ cas 
8 ce this rude fl ne her 
{ of t t s n t ha ea i A | Us 
} s the 1 Inigl read On the l S ol 

t th I the ] was fr anothe at 
ible - ‘ . y} I sa con- 

4 ai aa : | ; ( 
} . t { rT ’ o y 

oe sete t is not easy to understand how th 
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atmosphere of s h a dwelling can be any the soil sec to have been cons« I 
more agreeable or salubrious morally than to daisies he song which he bestowed 
it appeared to be physicall No vir- on that first nortal on I l 
cin, surel cauld keep holy awe about ind plucked a wi har ] , i, 
' 
h Ww e stowed hige ] sledy with Wee I crunso m 
, ) I 
, -na ed rustics into this narrow- heb WwW I cious a | ! | 
i ' 
ness and filth. Such a habitation is caleu- i i is ¢ " : 
lat ¢ } » . ; 
1a ito make beasts Of men and women Burns’s fa Det I ( r ¢ i 
und it licates a decree of 1 ism und lin | daisy + b } bs | 
. 
il i not ima to exist scot into ( 
that a tiller of broad fields, like emu t 
the farmer of Maucl e, sk 1 have his Fy Moss Giel we dre t ha ’ 
a le 1 a pig-s I sad to t c 1 ety le ! enes, s ( h ' 
sage I 
: } .s 11 but any wi 1r to yf ‘ ne ' 
human being sleeping, eating, t " h B We skirted 1 
i 7, and ling I e- | e estate of Aucl h 
- | lon e Boswe 
. . 
i eve thie 1 es pres T Ne } ] - 
he irns’s o oor hinke. ¥ of J 
roic 1 e mal l ] ( Sir Alex ‘ was i 
I thus ed t s Fe inces lina Ow s ot i 
mid % ( | ( Space Ss a ( I 
ail he} ss | r t to mt l 
L Vast » ado tl } S< ‘ t Pp " ttle h 
! : 
hun ( tl wine me B ‘ 
} - , 
The eraphers t e farm of ness eal me he- 
Moss Giel as be ) | - red ! | ’ 
sonic I ao nD ( ‘ | { I A il 
the ¢ iwe-yV s h ) vil rt 1 { i y 
a e} i ) It l 1 | oh | i ~) 
; 
rida ‘ ; } 
g ( t V s i 
can om = t ' 3 } n< 


la wn l ‘ | il \ . 

ea T 0 ( 

that st | 0 i B ’ ¢ . to tl s har 

pie t as} h s Burns Miss A Lass of 

ri l he in P 1Ww V brid t] } C- 

so br t it Is] ‘ ed t ‘ ’ I 

withag i ‘ \ ( k t I ; 
| t} ) , , ¢ ‘ } 

a field the V hat ‘ ! ] ‘ L te 

n hich I I t i I s B ‘ een 





cottage | seems V ) i pa ‘ me But } st ¢ t eat 
i Lt ratner rema tile ‘ ( 1 Vv 1 Bu s ey s 4 

\ | irther on wa alwa ] unhood, and not the ar 

tened with an immens ! ( i 1 0 ( t which ot] pot find in 

—daisies, d every where ind inher 

answer to my inquiry, the d r said Our driver pointed out tl tak- 
I i! 

that this was the field where Burns ran 

his ploughshare over the dais If so, * Sir J s Bos 











W ‘ 
ea 
This 
walk 
who 
hence: 
tree 
Bea 
the ] 
tain 
VW 

1 
land 
( M 
tar 
ca 
7 
toa 
] ] 
ath 
wait 
I m 


Ballochmy e, through orenoon, and t& 
rock on the inks of t v we, in V 
seems to be the tra- des ‘ Its « 
osted hex The song the manutactu 
W L ol a ( | 
nigh could i ; ‘ 
ce n which to and tl 
the river flowing  characté . 
, some es gleaming l ted S&S . 
( nes | ien deep W i a 
nd there « lvine pee ne ) 
und ig | 1 
md pre vit s ¢elifl chu va I 
e of Ball nyle is was abs ely s 
ot Ale x to na ‘ 
is en re wh 1 s es | 
ny er s eo- t AI B 
Liow L - ‘ e ( 
iy wy i i ) ii s I 
{ il \ 
1 ( I ( h- I l 4 ( 
is I ‘ - Wa 
8 i 
ey ses burhs las bie pre 
‘ 2 ‘ P ‘ 
i s tl itl i { cid A Lal ‘ boa 
o the dre ind of tion oO ‘ 
wd sie ma i her cacy ¢ t ‘ 
| 
e fam ind ascer- tiemal white 
ny, they put upon ) Vv, are 
) Ballochmyle ¢ 
r | trine nowr s hav na 
in Vv i i Scot- esta s L hin 
is reg Bt | nt | ( 
y th rdivantage i i rinal I 
her now returned | 
hing else worth writ- Our 1 t 
vi ema 
1 
storm ring tne wma y 
mori > the 9 net 1 ‘ 
of Maucl V is- intl ‘ 
e f ient s vers ery 7 W 
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S W 
miu h I j Dik ot hoy $ ull 
1 of what Scotch tem- Arms Hot: 
| We found, after I took peeps 

first train northward ed to have 1 

Vy, and t we must ron . 
vo o'clock for the next wise tall, ¢ 
l out once, during th houses in the 


wrief walk tl 
have le 
ness appe 

] Xes 
wilh ij 


1 ] 
t 
i 
\ 

ow i 

( n ri 

a 
iit ana 


iy 
ro 
il 
n- 
AC- 
ne 
~ 
) 
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betokening an ancient place. The town 
lies on both sides of the Ayr, which is 
here broad and stately, and bordered 
with dwellings that look from their win- 
dows F 


tide. 


directly down into the passing 


I crossed the river by a modern and 


handsome stone bridge, and recrossed it, 
at no great distance, by a venerable 
structure of four 


gray arches, which must 
sine c 
These 


whose 


: 4. 
have bestridden the stream ever 
the early days of Scottish history. 


Ayr,” 


mn was overheard by 


are the “Two Briggs of 
midnight cony 


) ‘ 
ersatio 


Burns, while other auditors were 








tream among the arches cient 
bridge is st » and narrow saved 
li 1 street, and defended by a parapet 
of red freestone, except at the two ends, 
where some mean old s iops allow scanty 


room for the pathway to creep between. 


hereabouts, 


impressed me 


that, during the rain, 


The next morning wore a low 





aspect, as if it 


feit itself destined to be 











ind entered its little sitting-room, which. 
as we at present see it, is a neat apart- 
ment, with the modern in provement of 
a ceili or w ills ur mu h OV - 
scribbled with names of visito und the 
wooden door of a cupboard in the wain- 
scot, as well as ll th otl er WoC rk 
of the room, is cut und carved with l- 
tial letters. So, likewise, are two tables 


which, having received a coat of varnish 
over the inscriptions, form r¢ 
and interesting articles of furniture. I 


have never (though I do not personally 
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adopt this mode of illustrating my hum- 
ble name) felt 


inclined to ridicule the 


natural impulse of most people thus to 


record themselves at the shrines of poets 


and heroes. 
On a panel, let into the wall in a cor- 
ner of the room, is a portrait 


original picture by 


of Burns, 
Nas- 


copied from th 














myth. The floor of this apartment is of 
boards, whi h are probably 17 ent sub- 
stitute for the ordinary flag-stones of a 
peasant’s cottag There is but one oth- 
er I m pertain o to tl venuine | rth 
place of Robert Burns: it is the kitch- 
en nto wh we now went It has a 
floor o y nes, even ruder than those 
of Shakspeare’s } ‘ though, perhaps, 
not so strang ( ed and oKken as 
the latter, over which the hoof of Sa- 
tan himself‘might seem to have been 
tramplin \ new window has 
opened through the wa toward 

road it « t} onn | the lit- 
tle ori na W dow ot ¢ 1« su all 
pa s, through which came the first day- 
licht that shone upon the S h poet 
At the side of room, ¢ the fire- 
1 , e 4 1 o l. which 
| in be hidd I ' hs | tl { hu a 
ble nook, of places orld, Prov- 
idence was 1 to deposit tl 

of the 1 hie I nan wh | nankin l 





These two rooms, as I have said, make 
up tl wl sum and substance of 
B s’s birthnla for there were no 
chambers, nor even attics: and the thatch- 
ed roof formed t oO ceiling kiteh- 
en and sitti re 1, tl he oh wi h 
was that of the whol house rhe cot- 
tag } ver, is attached to another « li- 

. ; 
lice rt san ZA ind des pion ~ 
tl} little h tations often ar and 
moreo 4 spl 1 addition has been 
made to s e tl poet’s renown be- 


ean to draw visitors to the w Ly-si le ale- 
woman of the house | d 
us througn an entry, and showed a vault- 
ed hall, of no vast dimensions, to be sure, 
but marvellously large and splendid as 
compared with what might be 


ed from the 


anticipat- 
I 


outward aspect of the cot- 
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‘ontained a bust of Burns, and 


ound with pictures and en- 

















gravings, principally illustrative of his life 
and poems In this part of the house, 
too, there is a parlor, fragrant with to- 
bacco-smoke; and, no doubt, many a 
noggin of whiskey is here quaffed to the 
memory of the bard, who professed to 
draw so much of his inspiration from that 
pot nt iq r 
W ] t some eneravings of Kirk 
Alloway, the Bridge of Doon, and the 
Monument, and cave the old woman a 
fee besides, and took our leave. <A very 
short d e farther bi yucht us within sigh 
of the mo ent, and to the hotel, situ- 
ated clo t entrance of the orna- 
m il o ls within which the former 
is Wi ing the bell at th gate 
of tl ncelos but were forced to wait 
4 consid time ; because the old man, 
the reg superintendent of the spot, 
had rol ti assist at the lavil r of the 
corner kirk. He ippear- 
ed anor | 1 us, but immediate- 
ly hu y to be present at the con- 
clud é nies, leaving us locked up 
with B s 
Th e around the monument 
is bea 1 out as an or ntal 
rarc " 1 lantly prov with 
rare flow nd shrubbery, all tended 
with | 7 ‘ The monument stands 
on an elevated site, and consists of a mas- 
sive | ( -st ry, three -sided, above 
which ris« i y and elegant Grecian 
temp V1 +, SUPP 1 on Co- 
rintl 3, a n to all the winds. 
The « e is tiful in itself; though 
I know 1 t peculiar approy 
ness it m have, as the memorial of a 
Scottish rural poet 
Th 100 the basement-story stood 
open l, entering, we saw a | 
Burn 11 e, looking keener, 
I o warm and whole 
ed as | p res usually do. I think the 
likeness can be ood, In the ¢ 
of the room vod a glass case, in which 
were 1 sited the two volumes of the 
little P - Bible that Burns gave to 
Hig id Mary, when they pledged their 





2% 


VJ 


troth to one another. It is poorly print- 


ed, on coarse paper. A verse of S« rip- 


ture, referring to the solemnity and awful- 
ness of vows, is written within the cover 
of each volume, in the poet’s own hand; 


Sa lock 


hair. 


ened to one oO rs i 


and f f the cove 


of Highland Mary’s golden 





























Bible had been carried to America by 
one of her relative but was sent back 
to be fitly treasured here 
Ther is a staircase within the 1 nu- 
ment, by which iscended to t op 
and had a view of both Brives of Doon: 
the scene of Tam O'S er’s misadven- 
ture being close at hand D ending, 
we wandered through the nh ed r- 
den, il l ca to a il le bu y,ina 
corner, on en 1¢ which, we found the 
t statues of ‘Tam and Sutor Wat,—pon- 
derous stone-work en h, yet pe eated 
in a remark legree with | yr warmth 
and jov hil ty. ] n s part of the 
irden, too, we again beheld the old Brigg 
of Doon, ove ich Tam ga ich 
imminent ly} It eaull 
ful t t in tl lan Isc i} ch, 
eraceful arch, ivy ywn, and shadowed 
all over and around with folia 
When we had waited a good while, the 
old irdener came, telling is tha e had 
heard an excellent pray iy the 
ce ¢ ( tl new K H now 
gave us §s roses d sweetbrier, and 
le us out trom his pleasant ward We 
immediately hastened to K Alloway 
which is within two or three minutes’ walk 
of the monum A few ps ascend 
from the road-side, t sh r to 
tl l graveya n tl f which 
stands the } The « e is wl 
roofless, but the side-walls ar le-c1 
are quite entire, though } s of them 
are evidently modern re il s Nev- 
pl r littl 1 h, « 
hitect < 
d meeting-house has more 
very t eh poetry 
1 re l ( 1 so 
wildly over Kirk Alloway that d 
cult to sce it as it actually exists. By-the- 
] I do not understand why Satan 
an assembly of witches should hold 
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revels within a consecrated precinct ; but 
the weird scene has so established itself 
in the world’s imaginative faith that it 
must be accepted as an authentic inci- 
dent, in spite of rule and reason to the 
contrary. Possibly, some carnal minis- 
ter, some priest of pious aspect and hid- 
den infidelity, had dispelled the conse- 
cration of the holy edifice by his pretence 
of prayer, and thus made it the resort of 
unhappy ghosts and sorcerers and dev- 
ils. 
The interior of the kirk, even now, is 


! t 


=“ . . . 
apple a to quite as impertinent a purpose 
as when Satan and the witches used it as 


a dancing-hall; for it is divided in the 
midst by a wall of stone-masonry, and 
each compartment has been converted 


into a family burial-place. The name on 


one of the monuments is Crawfurd: the 
tion. It is impossi- 
ble not to feel that thes good people, 


I 
whoever they may be. had no business to 


other bore no ins 





thrust their prosaic bones into a spot that 
belongs to the world, and where thei 
presence j irs with the emotions, be they 
sad or gay, Whi h the | ilo m brings thith- 
er. They shut us out from ou own pre- 
cincts, too, — from that inal nable pos- 
session which Burns bestowed in free gift 
upon mankind, by taking it from the ac- 


, 
» the domain 


tual earth and annexin 
of imagination. And here the wretch- 


ed squ itters have lain down to then long 





sleep, afte arring each of the two door- 


l | ' 


ways of the kirk with an iron grate May 
their rest be troubled, till they rise and 
let us in! 


Kirk Alloway is inconceivably small, 





considering how large a space it fills in 
our imagination before we see it. I paced 
its length, outs of the wall, and found 





. : 
it only seventeen of my paces, and not 





more than ten of them in 


seem to have been but very few windows, 
all of which, if I rightly remember, are 
now blocked up with mason-work of stone. 
One mullions d window, tall and harrow, 


rable, might have been 





in the ea 
seen by ‘I im ©’ Shanter, blazing with 
. 1 


ht, as he approached along the 


>is a small and 





[¢ )ctober, 


square one, on the side nearest the road, 
into which he might have peered, as he 
sat on horseback. Indeed, I could easily 
have looked through it, standing on the 
ground, had not the opening been walled 
up. There is an odd kind of belfry at 
the peak of one of the cables, with the 
And this is 


all that I remember of Kirk Alloway, 


small bell still hanging in it. 


except that the stones of its material are 
gray and irregular. 
The road from Ayr passes Alloway 


Kirk, and crosses the Doon by a modern 





thout swerving much from a 
straight line. To reach the old bridge, it 
appears to have made a bend, shortly af- 
ter ] issing the kirk, and then to have 
turned sharply towards the river. The 
new bridge is within a minute’s walk of 
the monument; and we went thither, and 
leaned over its pai pet to admire the 


beautiful Doon, flowing wildly and sweet- 





ly between its deep and wooded banks. 
I never saw 1 lovelier scene; ilthough 
this micht have en even lov iif a 
kindly sun had me upon it The ivy- 
ero ancient bridge, with high arch, 
thre igh which w had a pictt of the 


abs ely t e most picturesq ( rect, in 
a qui ind @ ew iy, that ev r blessed 
my eyes. Bonny Doon, with its wooded 
banks id th b ughs dipp 7 into the 
water! The m« mory of them, at this mo- 
ment, affects me like the s ne of birds, 

Burns crooning some verses, simple 





and wild, in accordance with their native 
melody. 


It was impossible to denart without 


used porti n of the road, and, standing on 
the centre of the arch, gathered me ivy- 
j = 


we returned as speedily as might be to 
: - oy 
Ayr, whence, taking the rail, we soon 
] ’ - : 1) 
beheld Ailsa Craig rising like a 


out of the sea. Drawing nearer 





sow, Ben Lomond hove in sik 


} } . 1 1 
dome-like summit, supported DY a snoul- 
} 1 tt 


der on each side. But a man is better 


than a mountain; and we had been hold- 

















1860.) Pasquin and 
ing inter rse, if not with the reality, at 


least with the stalwart chost of one, amid 


the scenes where he lived and sung. We 





shall uppreciate him better as a poet, 
hereafter ; w there is no write: 

life, as a man, has so much to do with his 
fame, and throws such a necessary light 


PASQUIN AND 





fore e | 1 Revolution put an end 
to such nee, stands th mous 
statu f Pasquin, giving its na to the 
square vhich it looks. It is little 
more 1 1 mere trunk of marblk 
bearing rks of blows and long 
hard usa jut even in t mutilated 
i s s traces i nt 


yn pture praise it,* and 

i 
the a | s have embittered r lg- 
nora ( 1 to 1t DV dis S is as 


na { 18 thus ¢ y ¢ 
’ > 
mort f Roman people, 
" 
ot w so long the ach W 
ede ' Il the er ums nd 
s es iv made its nan ta us 
] 
hav litional point and a 
- I 
+} ‘ 
¢ from tl patent resem- 
" 
’ n ot tin Y fess- 
ed au ) it of those for whom he 


Pasquina Le Ss. Jt 





1 


upon whatever he has produced. Hence- 
forth, there will be a personal wa mth 
for us in everything that he wrote 


like his countrymen, we shall know him 





in a kind of personal way, as uo we 


1* a 4 el ‘ 7 
nds with him, and felt the thrill 





PASQUINADES. 
. 1 1 1 
cinning of tl s nth century tl 
statue was dis vers und 1 pl ir 
the p e wl ‘ now sta ind the 
eal t count ot t I to 1al 
ven by Castelve 155 his dis- 
ce s onaca ¢ An Caro 





r 1, a ‘ d lettered ma - 
| tes concerning statue il tl 
ised t 1 Rome a ta \ l- 


bik i 
} } } { 
WwW ) vw a S » Which Was I l - 
loved a g { 
like WO 





n spt iK y li 
paring no one, 
r jests in 
serving those who came » the [his 
custom becam »1 u 7 
persons who ‘ I ‘ s p 
and felt no entm tha y 
ne wished to say a | thing li- 
er, hi Lit wi cover of the L 
of Mast ] pretend | 
had heard i lat h ’ 
nretence every one laugh¢ 
} Lo But. M P " 
y t happel tl in 
stre cen s vi 
lint it in tl ( S oO Sa 
Ss ne-s ( l ( ers, W en 
» and set at the side of he she Mak- 
i 
ing use of this good chance, satirical peo- 


ple began to Say that Master Pascuin 


had come back. The custom soon arose 








Ar 
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of attaching to the statue bits of writ- 
ing; and as it had been allowed to the 
tailor to say everything, so by means 
of the one might publish 


statue any 


what he would not have ventured to 
speak.* 


Thus did Hercules or Alexander change 
his name for that of Pasquin, and soon 


be | 


ame almost as well known throughout 
Europe under his new designation as un- 
europe under his hew designation as un 








der his old. If the statue were not « 

up, as is said, until the sixteenth century, 
its fame spread rapidly; for, before Lu- 
ther had made | If feared at Rome, 


already well known as the 


Cardi- 


enemy of the abuses 


was 








wu 
Z 


1 vices ol Pope al d 
and as a bold 
of the Church. 


But the 


nais, 


history of Pasquin is not a 
mere story of Roman jests, nor is its in- 
terest such alone as may arise from an 
amusing, though 


necler ted series of lit- 


1 


In the 
the popt lar hist 


erary anecdotes. dearth of ma- 


terial for ory of modern 


as affording indica- 


Rome, it is of value 


opin- 


tions of the turn of feeling and the | 


ions of the Romans, and of the regard in 
which they held their rulers. The free 
speech, which was prohibited and dan- 


ts of the tem- 


gerous to the living 
poral power of the 


lege 


qu n 


which, in spite 





insisted upon 
what- 


were al- 


ever precautions might be 


taken, 


ever penalties imposed, means 


ways found, when occasion arose, to aflix 
to the battered marble papers bearing 


stinging epigrams or satirical verses, 


which, once rea l, fastened themselves 
i spread quickly by 
He co ild not be 


sums,” said he 


in the memory, and 


silenced. 


repetition. 


“ Great one day, in an 


epigram addressed to Paul IL, who was 


Pope from 1534 to 1549, “creat sums 
I og 


were formerly given to poets for singing: 


how much will you give me, O Paul, to 


be silent ?’ 


* Andreas Schott, who published an Itiner- 








ary of Italy al the be n of the seven- 

teenth century, copies this account, and adds, 

—“At present this custom is prohibited under 
” 





shaities. 


Pasquin and Pasquinades. 


[¢ dete be r, 





Adrian VI., the 


Paulus Jovius, not 


In his life of 
sor of Leo X., 
the most trustworthy of authorities, tells 
a story which, if not true, might 
80. He says, that the Pope, wing 


at the free speech of Pasquin, 


to have him thrown into the Tiber, think- 
ing thus to stop his tongue; but the Span- 
ish leg ite dissuaded him, by suget sting, 
with ive Spanish wisdom, that all the 


frogs of the river, becoming 
his spirit, would a lopt his style of s 


1 , , . ' Tr} 
and croak only pasquinades. Phe 


leness of the ass: 
Dix \ 
reeds tell the fatal secret about King 
Midas ? 

P; 


ure in 


con- 
temptib t made him 


the 





eaded. not the very 


more ¢ 


° } | 
squin was by no means the only 


Rome who grave expression to 


thoughts and feelings which it would have 
is to the living subjects of 

His 
Mar- 


in or riv- 


been dangeré 
astical rule to utter aloud. 
istinguished companion was 
colossal statue of an o 
in the six- 
forum of Mars, 
his haihne, To- 


ward the end of the same century, he 


, which 


was ¢ 


century near the 


teenth 


trom wh h he cde rived 


was 


} 


placed in th 


lower court of the Palazzo 
yl, and here 
mained. Dialog 


. } 
‘arried on between him and his 


ori, on the Capit 


de’ Conservat 
he has since re es were 
friend and a share in their 


versation Was 


Pasquin, con- 


sometimes taken by the 
Facchino, or so called 


In his “ Re 


1660, Spre never 


} 


iha Nov - 


lazzo Piombino. 
j that 


published in 
Pasquin was assigned to the nobles, Mar- 
and the F 
the common people. But besides t 
Abate Lui 


,— Madama Lucrezia, who still 


savs 


forio to the citizens, acchino to 
hese 
there were th 
zo Valle 
sits behind the Venetian pal we near the 
Church of St. Mark,—the Ba 


which the Via Babbuino takes i 





oon, trom 


$s name, 


and the marble portrait of Scanderbeg, 
the great enemy of the Turks, on the 
facade of house which he at one 











Pasquin and 


time occupied in Rome. Each of these 


now and then issued an epi- 
took part in the satirical talk 


of his companions. Such a number of 


cold and secure censors Is not surprising 
I 
in a city | Rome, where the checks up- 


on open speech e so many, and where 
priests and spies exer? ise SO « lose a scru- 

ny over the thoughts and words of men. 
Oppres gets hypocrisy, and a ty- 
rant adds faults of his subjects th 


and 
tic Forsyth eaking of 


secrecy. Cc 


the Romans, be- 


ols W remark, that the 
national racter is the most ruined 
thing at Rome”; and in the same section 





humor is naturally caus- 


ti yut t unpoon, as they stab, only 
in the rhe danger attending open 
uttacks rces 1 to confine their satire 
within e] im; and thus pasquinade is 
but tl ge of hypocrisy, the only 
resource ts who are obliged to be 
orave on sO ma absurdities in religion 
and res} to so many upstarts in 
purple.” Thus the Romans lampoon 
only in tl i , the fault is to be charg- 
ed against their rulers rather than them- 
selve I nt for sarcastic epigram 











ed styl M il was handed down 
throug ve generations I ep- 
oT 11 i was no longer a mert 
inscriptior l, or an eleg it had 
los sa ice, but it took on a 
new energy, and set the model, which 
the la Ro s knew well how to « 
ot sat ( ed into wit, in lines each 
of wl haa 

rhe firs ] 
the fi ums which were afl 





hen e derived the 


ps those which belong 


i“ 


We at least have 





no earl ones ol undoubted gen- 


uineness ; it satires similar to those of 
Pasquin, and possibly originating with 
him, as the ow go under the general 


name of Pasquinades, were 


published 
against the Pope s who preceded Leo. 
The infamous Alexander VI., the Pope 


who has ma | 


| 
nh 


le his name synonymous wit 


Pasquinades. 397 
the worst infamies that disgrace mankind, 
was not spared the attacks of the sul.jects 
whom he and his children, not unworthy 


of such a father, de eraded and abused. 





Two lines could say 





Sextus 7 is. S N Sextus et 
Ser » Se R 
Sextus Tarquir Sextus Nero 3 
also a Sextu (Alexander Sex that 
is, Alexander the S 1) ilways unde 
the Sextuses has Rome been ruined.” 


And as if this were not eno 





er distich struck with more dire 














the vices of th Pope 
I 
Vendit Alex ult ( 3~ 
En e |] é test 
Alexander sells the keys, tl iltars, 
Christ He bought them first, has 
goou right to sell.” 

Alexander had caine 1 his elect n by 
bribes which he did not pay, and pro1 
ises which he did not keep; and Guic- 
ciardini tells in a few words wha e he 
made of | holy ¢ e, at ring it, 
‘with his immoderate ambition and poi- 
soned infidelity, tovether with all the 
he ble examples of cruelty, | iry and 
monstrous covetousness, selling without 
i tion both holy es aml profane 





he infected the 
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In 1503, after a pontificate of eleven 
years, Alexander died. 
) 
Peace, 


banished frém her borders, returned, and 


Rome rejoiced. 


which for a long time had been 


she enjoyed for a few days unwonted 


freedom from alarm and trouble. Her 


happiness found expression in verse : — 





has 


? Alexander 


th? wherefore so suddenly 





] 
ised 





ene pi ses, and as soon is ne ct ld ga ” 
er sufficient force he set out to recover 
from the Vene ins t ritory of wh t y 
had posses und y h he ¢ l as 
the property of the Pay It was 
d, that, in lead bis t yps t 
R , he threw 1 ] V i 
acteristic impetu y keys of Ps 
and, drawing his sword from its sheath 
( red that henceforth he would trust 
to the sword of Paul Ihe story was too 
good to be lost, and it gave | t tomany 
ec} ims, of which, perhaps, the one pre- 
1} Bavk t DCS 
( n ls t , ’ 1 
\ | ‘ 
“ Since the k of Pete profit not for 


rchance, with t 


the sword will answer.’ 





put a book in his left hand,—“ No,” replied 


the fiery old man, 





Pasquin and Pasquinades. 





| October 


Julius was the first of the Popes of re- 
cent times to allow his be ard to ¢ 


Ray hael’s 


row, and 
noble portrait ot him shows 
what dignity it ¢ 
ed face 

tradition 
Paul. “ 
sented as 
Paul 


Paul: that key-bearer, Peter, is no w uy 


ave mark- 


to his st onely 
The beard was also regarded 


v as having belonged to Saint 


For me,” the Pops was repre- 


“for me the beard 


. . — 
the sword of Paul, all things of 


to my liking.” 





t ke the 1 n of tl 
al eople.* His 1 il Y Wass ! 
as to to consequences of wl ] 


Ss] ! ¢ » tl opy f s | verse 
Vet ! 1, ¢ ‘ 
' 
I 
‘ Ss A 
oO ia sua t 1. t 1 Mav 
0 habuit, sua nune tempora I s ha 
“sy s had t M s 
had his t Minerva 5 
] t of thes ¢ $s was 
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( ‘ the hig cle v. veil- 
+ } " 
ra $ injurious treatment ed. but not pa ee 
f _ ‘ ’ 
declared, with s il ma e pre l 
= r 
ism i ag st tl I ninent ) . r . - 
s of \ tizens. ¢ ere js ae ¢ 
: PD 4] 
bette Rome th 2s n¢ nd he t . ‘ ¥ 








“7 ( I 
, I 
’ : hrouch t valls | : 
’ s but thos t 
‘ ears | na Ne was th 
need « rm so as R but 
t N $40 | . 
| ; no was ‘he | or 1 
: . : f people st 1 ¢ | of it 
' ¥ ' . . 1 
| + , v h the ( rel hos s had cor- 
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over them. “Farewell, Rome!” said Pas- 
quin. 


“ Roma. vale! Satis est vidisse. Revertar 


When Leo’s short-lived sucec 


gloomy Fleming, Adrian VI., who was the 


ssor, the 


author of the proposal to destroy Pasquin, 
despatched his nuncio to the diet 
rembere to oppose the 


told 


“avow frankly that 


ther, he him in hi 





God has 1 rmitted 


this schism and this persecution on ac- 


count ot the 
} f ¢} ‘ 


avove all, 





of those of the priests the prelates 
of the Church.” P squin cou 1 not have 
improved on these words And when, 


twenty months atter his elevation to 


papacy, this hard old man die 
scription which he ordered to be put ypon 
in words fit to d ] 


re lies Adrian VI. 


d nothing in his lift 


his tomb was irm the 


satirist :—“ He , who es- 


teem¢ more unhappy 


than that he had been called to ruk 


in 








34, Pa 1 did not spare his 
memory. He had lately unged his phy- 
sician, and taken one named Matteo Cur- 
zio or Curtius; and when his death took 
place, not without suspicion of malprac- 


tice, the satisfaction of the people was ex- 


pressed by the ippearance of a portrait 


of this new doctor, with the inscription, in 


Pasquin and Pasquinades. 








words borrowed from the \ ule ite, “ Ecce 


Dei, ecce qui tollit peccata mun- 


di!” “Curtius has killed (¢ 
Pasquin. “C | 


has secured the 
public health, should be r ' 


aqnus 
ement,” said 


who 


irtius, 








» ca I ra 
The Saint has no place for him, and the 
ruler of the lower regio {¢ the dis- 
turbance that he will make » hell The 


uarrel is cut short by the arrival of Clem- 


ent himself upon the spot, who, finding 

: Sate hans . ] } 
no entrance into heaven, «et ires that he 
will force himself into hell 


The fifteen years of the pontifi 


TIL, years, 


successor, Paul 





for the n part, of quiet and prosperity 
at Rome,— afforded ample opportunities 

the d splay of Pasquin’s spirit. The 
personal haracter of the Pope, the exac- 


tions which he laid upon the Romans for 


the profit of his favorites and his family, 
and his unblushine nepotism were the 
subjects of frequent satire. The Farnese 
palace, built in great part with stone tak- 


tand: 
mal 


ig mone= 





en from the Colosseum, is a s 








ument of the justice of Pasquin’s 

entrated in 
‘ Let 

said Pasquin, “for zeal 


him”: — 


the sharpness of which is con¢ 





ng epigram. us pray 





1 , . 
for his house is consuming 


D suse cc lit ’ 
At another time Marforio addré 


letter to Pasquin, in which he tell 


rf e Pope’s reply to an angel who had 
en sent to him with the message Feed 
my sheep Charity begit s at home 


Pope. And 
wyed Paul 
i il h 1 l re- 


chil- 


when the Romar people had 


to have pity on his people, P 


“It is 


dren’s bread and give it to dogs.” 


plied, not right to take the 








vanced, 
” 
I 
{ 
1} 
li 

/ 

t } 

— 

} 

D> 

R in 

ition 

, 

1 S } 
D 
| 
R 

5 
\ 


Pasqu in and 


Pasquin was now to be brought 
uter notoriety than ever. In 
tl efforts of the successors of 
the Reformation had rapidly ad- 


Reformers, scorning no 


hat micht serve their cause, de- 


n the wit of Pasquin to 





t. In the year 1544, a little, 
volu 1 the titl 
yum 7 duo.” It bore no 





or printer, and profes ed 
at Eleutheropolis, the 


om, or, as it n ight be re n- 








a free translation, the City of 
Its 637 with 
was not 1 of 
nes er 
1 dialogues derived from other 
W The book was of a kind 
i as well as to excite th 
ivel yn of the adhe nts of the 
| It long since became a 
ex ssive rarity, most of tl 
1g bee ce stroved VY Z il 1S 
e famous scholar, Daniel 
within a ntury after its pub- 
‘ d that a copy which he 
1, at a cost of a hundred ducats, 
t e remaining in the world, 
ril following lines upon 
I T ] es 
I I ix 
entum H 
‘ ny brothers to the fire. 
P} I survive, and at cost 
iF vold pieces I come to Hein- 
nsius was mistaken in 
nique I 
{ date while marki a 
f t have recorded 
rious libraries. At this 
s are lying before us 
opies 1n Ame ..* 
( Ce 
' r : 
0 See ( } 
S VU I ‘ 
S { j 1 
VI. 26 
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Th 
Pix dmontese 


lius 


tion was the 





e editor of this pr 


scholar and Reformer, C 


urlo 


Secundus ( His early life had 
been eventful, and he had experi¢ need 


the tender mercies of the Roman Church. 
He had been pe i 


been sei 


rsecuted. his prove 


rty had 





Ze ‘ elf compelled to fly, 
on account of his liberal views He had 
been in the prisons the Inqui tion 
from which he had escaped only by a 
successful and ingenious stratagen At 











land, 
\ irs 
of his useful and honored life.* It was 
while here that he mpiled tl 0k 
and sent it as a missile into the camp of 
h s opponents, the enemies of freedom of 
tho oht und « t tK lo- 
ment From tl n’s fam 
ju ) 
st ey- 
yt I 
le up, 





as their author Tl stvle and th )- 
ject of many of them betray a German 
origin nd s ne ot the lo T S 





Ss ( "esel l n ; 
and in exp ession, the cel ’ 1 * Enis- 
tole Obscurorum Virorum,” that there 
—— . " 
ean be little doubt that | Hut- 
‘ } ] + 

ten, o1 son or oO I ( i ) in 

laver aatire on the monks at ler- 

1 a hand in their com; ry 

t leavine the pasauinades o ‘ 
. t. lot ne hack to the 
| } 1 
of Pas 1 hin f No one } iss 
ed him in his « 1 wal i 
er wms. illustratir { 1 ers 

pig 
at Ron Is abund | ute 
“A 
1 
Cc 
the A 4 
‘ | 

r vs i 
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of Sixtus V., from 1585 to 1590, was full 
of material for his wit. The only man 
in Rome who did not tremble under the 
rod with which this hard old monk ruled 
his people and the Church was the free 


| },] > ‘ . Tl . ) 
spoken marble jester. The very morn- 





the election of Sixtus, Pas | lin 
appeared with a plate of toothpicks, and 
to the question of Marforio, what he was 
doing with them, he replied, “I am tak- 
ing them to Alexandrino, Medicis, and 
Rusticucci,” the 


been most active in securing the Papacy 
for the new Pope. The point of the jok 
was plain to the Romans: it meant that 





his adherents, instead of gaining anything 
by their efforts, had been deceived, and 
would have nothing to do now but to pick 


their teeth at | 





Leti, in his entertaining and gossipping 
life of this most merciless of Po; es, tells a 
story of another pasquinade, which ex- 
hibits the temper of Sixtus. One morn- 


ing Pasquin appeared clothed in a very 


nd, upon being asked by Mar- 


dirty shirt, 


forio, why he wore such foul linen, re- 
plied, he could get no other, for the Pope 
had made his washerwoman a princess,— 


meaning thereby the Pope’s sister, Donna 





Camilla, who had formerly been a laun- 

dress, but was w established La . 

une and a palacs I} stinging piece 
i 

De Was ( ied ectly to his Holi- 

ne who ordered a s t s« h » be 





Upon which hi ! Py ted papers 
i ¢] ’ ae f th Se eee 

in all the public places « ‘ n- 

ising, upon the word of a Pope. to 7 

th i hor of the squinade a tl l l 





discover hims« but threatened to hang 
him, if he was found out by any one ¢« 

and offered the thousand pistoles to the 
informer.” Upon this the author was 
simple enough to mak« nfession and to 
demand the money. Sixtus paid him 


the sum, and then, saying that he had in- 


deed promis d him his life, 1 





not free- 





dom from punishment, ordered his hands 
to be cut off, and his toneue to be bored, 
“to prevent him from being so witty for 


the future.” This act, says Leti, “ filled 





Pasquinade Ss. [( letobe r. 
every one with terror and amazement.” 
And well might such a piece of Orien- 
tal barbarity excite the horror of the Ri 
mans.* Pasquin, however, was not ala 
ed, and a few days afterward he ay pe 
ed hold ng a wet shirt to dry in the s 
It was a Sunday morning, and Marfo 
naturally surprised at such a viol ) 
tl » day, asked him why he could not wv 
till Monday before drying it. Pas 
answered, that there was no time to i 
for, if he waited till to-morrow to d . 

s} or the s 
shi vy i ] 
Si NEE aay 
lift shu tee 
m 

ne that a ecar- 
icature circulated in Rome, repre- 





. * i : . 
senting Sixtus as King Stork and th 


Romans as frogs vainly attempting to es- 
cape from his devouring beak Verito 
heec pat r,“ We suffer deservedly,” was 
the legend of the picture, and the moral it 
conveyed was a true one. Rome was in 
such a sta is to require the harshest 
applic itions, and the despotic se ity of 
Sixtus did much to re t ect \ l 








far bette r dition than he f 1 them 
und it would have been well for Ror if 

g hiss sors there | been mort 
to follow his example in I ssing vic¢ 
und violen in a W 1, had tl been 


The p' ic of pa ’ < ] 
or n which wit rises ) Imagination, 
belongs to the pontificate of Urban VIII 
(1623-1644.) This Pope issued a 

t} 1] 
excommunicating all pe IS WhO tOOK 
snuff in the churches of Sx ¢ wl ‘ 
upon Pas n quote 1 the fol] verse 
i i g 
from Job (xiii. 25):— 

*In I Table- Ti ‘ s \ 
in R i 
¢ P t S 

‘ 
‘ 

‘ t Pr nl R 
1 shrewde ving than this \ 
gere is the e under which Pius 1X. ple 3 
against tr u ym Of his tem ! er, 

threatens his op} ts W ti 
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} 
, ; im p ; 8 
lel of s 
1 +} 
» | 4 a n A ul 
wh ( e quotes a 
> Ww 
nie Oo© W I 1 ] W 
loyed a mmittee to rip up the errors 
s pred ; 
" nair f enure 1 
So l i a pall | l 
e sta St. Pi and a label from 
( St. Paul 








T ton P stion m¢ ! iv- 
ng } ‘ Christians be er 
In veen tl! v { 
tl ] and o lunages Cole- 
ridg 1c e first | ng mi- 
f s Sucl ud as- 
sel s open to ¢ ‘ ons 
ind P ' t the Romans at 
ieas i le r in the v 
words hougchts. Ta for 
n Inno X. Ww Y 
‘ oO el g 
t ~ | Ww », Says t ih- 
d } | pal i 
’ = 2 if W ~ 
I ( n ~ ! v 
ed less | e and 
the n FAacy ‘ lon- 
ed 1} rOV- 


Doria G Rome s still 
est , | the 1 e f ly 
1 1 1 
to w rl mos t t 1 
to ft in ) i Por ven 
T Va 
) sin ( V 
( » ¢ im O ~ 
j 
> a 1 
i l ana n ] 1s 
ings to of him whom his 
} } 
aut re calls } i > 
7 
wT e} lie i 10 Ne 
*] spea lother Dram 
y 


Pas quinade S. 


ine.” But superlatives often have 
a value i their in- 
tention tory told 
the C s, that 

















1 she sl l provi in fo 
tive pse t she re ed t t t S 
i I 
" , 
onl 1 poor \ ) Of r 
I 
he had ma f the relations | ' 
hed, none was to be ad 
cha y enouch to tre t his ’ s with 
lecer His body was é 1 room 
where some masons wert 4 , and 
e of them out of compas i tal- 
low candle its head. w p 
ring lest m of w | ‘ 
many in the apartment, 1 ) 
t se, § la] ) 1 it 
1 h the oht At | of 
the licers of the court pro | Pp 
1 
md on if the cano Ss Pe- 
. , 
ve five ¢ ywns to p vi r S 
of the | ial.* A moral I m- 
n ( s sto and mig! yal 
7) ] { 
h ar her wl 1 is told n o . 
+1 1 
nocent. written : ’ 2 
, ’ 
sucet und | shed w | 
1 , : . 
t Rome In this we hat a 
¢} 1 
the tin of his death a 1 * 
ic observed ; { that ¢ 





] t st 1 ol 1 and ra 1 a 
te pon it, but th I 
ed p tly i 1 lt ] 
] h it was I nied ( 
] 1 ng he l Wi! 1 | 
r this, it 1s “ti 
venerated in many pla R j 
Of all the troublesom yi 
sts, the Roman variety is st 
enious and the st to | l 
p Burnet ng 
in year 1686, tl \ 
of p st Mo . l 
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er of the famous sect of Quietists, had 
lately become the object of attack of the 
Jesuits and of suspicion at the Papal 
Court. His system of mystical divinity 
is still of interest from its connection with 
the lives of Fénelon and Madame Guyon, 
Like 


most other mystical doctrines, his teach- 


if not from its intrinsic character. 


ings seem to have been open to the charge, 





that, while professedly based on the h 
est spirituality, 


dency 


dangerous 


they had a direct ten- 


to encourage its most 


¥ . 
sensuality in 


form. Molinos was at first 
much favored at Rome and by the Pope 


} 


himself; but at the time of Burnet’s 
journey he was in the custody of the 
Holy Office, while his books were un- 
dergoing the examination which finally 


led to the formal condemnation of sixty- 


eight ms contained in them, to 


the 


propositi 


renunciation of these propositions by 


their author, and to his b ing sentenced 


to perpetual imprisonment. Burnet re- 


lates that it happened “in one week that 
one man had been condemned to the gal- 


leys for somewhat he had said, another 


had 


had been hanged somewhat he 








writ, and Molinos was clapt in prison, 
whose doctrine consist in this 
that men ought to bring minds to a 
state of inward qui ess. ll Pasqi i- 
nade upon all this was, “Si parliamo, in 
wn quiete, a S l ) Eh! chel = 


gna jare 
we write, the gallows; if we st 
the Inquisition. Eh! 
then ?” 

With the ch inges « f times and the suc- 
cession of Pope 


“4 
» new terial 





Was con- 


pes 
stantly afforded to Pasquin for the exer- 


cise of his peculiar talent. Each genera- 
tion gave him fresh subject for laughter 


or for rebuke. Men quickly passed away 


“Do vou 


once, in his early 


but folly and vice remained. 


wonder,” said Pasquin, 
days, rete rring to his changes of charac- 
| 


ter, “do you wonder why Rome yearly 


changes me to a new figure? It is be- 


cause of the shifting manners of the city, © 


back of men. He who 
would be pious must depart from Rome.” 


and the falling 


Pasquin and 


Pasquinade Be [ Octobe r. 





s, forsan miraris, turba, qu 
s mores varios, hominumque re- 
Indica » abeat qui cupit esse pius 
During the eighteenth century Italy 
did not abound in poets or wits, and 
Master Pasquin seems to have shared in 
i 


Toward it 
is VI. was build- 


corner ol 


the dulness of the times. 





end, however, when P 
the palace under the which 


ing 
the statue was to find 
tailor watched 
Lor 


repre sentative of the 


proceedings with sharp observation. 


ago he had rebuked the nepotism of the 


Popes, but Pius had forgotten his epi- 
erams. “ Cerberus,” he had said, “ had 
three mouths with which he barked; but 


you have three,-or even four, which bark 





not, but devour.” 
Tres hal t ices, et te ( Dd 
Latratu arta g 
I+ ¢ 
wis } i ve 
Qua t Lv 


Every one who has been in Rome re- 


members how often, on the repairs of an- 
cient monuments, and on the pedestals 
of statues o ] sts, are to be seen the 


words, “* J/ tia Pii Se 


thrust- 


ing themselves into notice, and occup ing 
the pla e which should be filled with som 
nobler ins pt 





ertinence ol 


, 
enhanced by 


time of Pius, wl 
ed the size of their loaves, Pasquin took 
the 


and vanity of the Pope, by ex! 


op to satirize the selfishness 


portunity 
I 


ibiting one 


of these diminished loaves bearing th 
familiar words, “ Juni) ia Pu VI.” 
Th French Revolution the Na 0- 


leonic occupation of Rome, the brilliant 


Pius [X., the Re- 


siege of Rome, the reaction- 


essays of liberalism of 


public, the 


ary government of late years, have alike 
supplied matter for Master Pasquin, 


which he has shaped according to thé 


fashion of the times. He still pursues 
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his ancient avocation. Res acu tetigit. ness, but the Roman spirit is not thus to 


1 


But the point of the needle is not the be roused to action. Still Pasquin de- 





means by which the rents in the garment serves credit for his efforts; and while 
of Rome are to be mended,— much less __ other liberty is denied, the Romans may 
by which her wounds are to be cauter- be glad that there is a single voice thar 
ized and healed. The sharp satiric tongue cannot be silenced, and a single censor 


may prick her moral sense into restless- who is not to be corrupted. 


THE SUMMONS. 


My ear is full of summer sounds, 


With summer sights my languid eye; 
Beyond the dusty village bounds 


I loiter in my daily rounds, 


And in the noon-time shadows lie. 


The wild bee winds his drowsy horn, 
The bird swings on the ripened wheat, 

The long, green lances of the corn 

Are tilting in the winds of morn, 


The locust shrills his song of heat. 


Another sound my spirit hears, 

A deeper sound that drowns them all, — 
A voice of plea ling choked with tears, 
The call of human hopes and fears, 


The Macedonian cry to Paul! 


The storm-bell rings, the trumpet blows ; 
I know the word and countersign ; 


Wherever Freedom’s vanguard goes, 





Where stand or fall her friends or foes, 


[ know the place that should be mine. 


Shamed be the hands that idly fold, 
And lips that woo the reed’s accord, 
When lage ard Time the hour h is tolled 

For true with false and new with old 


To fight the battles of the Lord ! 


O brothers ! blest by partial Fate 


With power to match the will and deed, 





To him your summons comes too | 
Who sinks beneath his armor’s weight, 


And has no answer but God-speed ! 
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DARWIN AND 
TuE origin of species, like all origina- 
tion, like the institution of any other nat- 
ural state or order, is beyond our imme- 
diate ken. 


things go on; we can only frame hy- 


We see or may learn how 


potheses as to how they began. 
Two hypotheses divide the scientific 


world, very unequally, upon the origin 





of the exi 





[ 


Ing diversity of the plants and 
animals which surround us. One assumes 
that the actual kinds are primordial; the 
other, that they are derivative. One, that 
all kinds originated supernaturally and 
directly as such, and have continued un- 
the oth- 


the present kinds appeared in 


changed in the order of Nature; 
er, that 


some sort of 





renealogical connection with 
other and earlier kinds, that they became 
what they now are in the course of time 
and in the order of Nature. 

Or, bringing in the word species, which 
is well defined as “the perennial succes- 
sion of individuals,” 


commonly of very 


like individuals, as a close corporation 
of individuals perpetuated by generation, 
instead of election, —and reducing the 
question to mathematical simplicity of 
statement: species are lines of individuals 
coming down from the past and running 
on to the future, - lines rece ding, there- 
fore, from our view in either direction. 
ppear to be 


parallel lines, as a general thing neither 


Within our limited view they a 
approaching to nor diverging from each 
other. Che first hypothesis assumes that 
they were parallel from the unknown be- 
cinning and will be to the unknown end. 
The sc ] 


ond hypothesis assumes that the 
appare nt paral 





ism is not real and com- 
plete, at least aboriginally, but approxi- 
mate or temporary ; 


the lines 


that we should find 
convergent in the past, if we 
that 


of them, if produced back, would fall into 


could trace them far enough 


some 


certain fragments of lines, which have left 
traces in the past, lying not exactly in 
the same direction, and these farther back 


into others to which they are equally 


Darwin and his Reviewers. 


IIs 


i Jetobe ry 


| 
L 


REVIEWERS. 





also c 


It will aim that the 


present lines, whether on the whole real- 


unparallel. 


ly or only approximately parallel, some- 
times fork or send off branches on one 


side or the other, producing new lines, 
(varieties,) which run for a while, and for 
aught we know indefinitely, when not 


interfered with, near and approximately 
paralle 1 to the parent line This claim it 
ean establish; and it may also show that 
} 


these close subsidiary lines may branch 


or vary again, and that those branches 


or varieties which are best adapted to 
the existing conditions may be continued, 
And so we 


while others stop or die out. 





may have the basis of a real theory of the 


diversification of species; and here, in- 
, , ° ] 
deed, there is a real, though a narrow, 


established ground to build upon. But, 
anic Nature, 
h ypotheses, 


as systems of o1 both are 


o 
suppositions of 
is no proof of trom experi- 


- 
equally are 
what there 
ence, assumed in order to account for the 
observed phenomena, and supported by 


had. 


iormert 


such indirect evidence as can be 
Even when the upholders of the 
and more popular system mix up revela- 
tion with scientific discussion, — which we 
decline to do, — they by no means there- 
by render their view other than hypothet- 
ical. Avreeing that plants and animals 


were produced by Omnipotent fiat does 


not exclude the idea of natural order and 
what we call secondary causes. The ree- 
ord of the fiat—“ Let the earth bring 


forth grass, the herb vielding seed,” ete., 


‘and it was so”; “let the 


earth bring 
forth the living creature after his 


kind, 
} 


and creeping thing and beast of 
4} 
rth 


cattle 
his kind, and it was so” 
Agreeing 


that they were formed of “the dust of 


the e after 


— seems even to imply them. 


the ground” and of thin air 


mly leads 
to the conclusion that the pristine indi- 
viduals were corporeally constituted like 
existing individuals, produced through 
that 


their kinds” 


natural agencies. To agree 


they 


were created “ after deter- 
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mines nothing as to what were the orig- 


inal kinds, nor in what mode, during what 


me, and in what connections it pleased 


the Almighty to introduce the first indi- 


, 
viduals of ea 


h sort upon the earth. Sci- 


OsINg 


entifica y consia red, the two op 
doctrines are equally hypothetical. 
The two views very unequally divide 
e scientific world; so that believers in 
“the divine right of majorities” need not 
hesitate which side to take, at least for 
to a time within the 
l on tl 


, . : f 
ot a generation stil 1e@ stage, 





two hypotheses about the nature of hi 


very unequally divided the scientific 
world. But the small minority has al- 
ready prevailed: the emission theory has 


1e out: the undulatory or wave theo- 





ry, after some fluctuation, has reached 
hich tide, and is now the pervading, the 
fully esta shed system. here was an 


intervening time during which most phys- 


icists held their opinions in suspense. 
The adoption of the undulatory theory 
of licht called for the extension of the 


same theory to heat, electricity, and mag- 





netism, and this promptly suggested the 
hypothesis of a correlation, material con- 
nection, and transmutability of heat, light, 
electricity, magnetism, ete.; which hy- 
pothe the in absolute 
§ e 1 y, but are now 
g illy adopting. If not already es- 
tablished as a system, it promis¢ s soon to 
become so. At least, it is generally re- 
ceived as a tenable and probably true 
hypothesis 


Parallel to tl s. however less cogent the 


reasons, Darwin and others, having shown 











t lil hat 1e varieties of plants or 
anim have diverged in time into cog- 
nate species, or into forms as different as 

pecis ure d to infer that all species 
of a oa s may have thus diverged from 
a mon stock, and thence to suppose 
a hight mmunity of origin in ages still 
farther ck. and so on. Following the 
anf <amnle of the physi ists. and ac- 
] ledging the facet of the diversifica- 





ti morta once homogeneous spec ies in- 
to varieties, we may receive the theo- 


ry of the evolution of these into species, 


even while for the present we hold the 
hypothesis of a further evolution in cool 
suspense or in grave suspicion. In re- 
spect to very many que stions a wise man’s 
mind rests long in a state neither of be- 
, , 


lief nor of unbelief. But your imtellec- 


tually short-sighted people are apt to be 





preternaturally « r-sighted, and to find 
their way very plain to positive conclu- 
sions upon one side or the other of every 
mooted question. 


In fact, most 


neopl , and some philos- 


I I 
Lome mates tn Ialsl ons : 
ophers, refuse to hold questions in abey- 
ance, however incompetent they may be 
to decide them. And, curiously enough, 


the more difficult, recondite, and per- 


pl xing the questions or hypotheses are, 
5 i el 

such, for instance, as those about organic 

Nature, the more impatient they are of 


s, and evidently in 





nt case, this impatience grows 





fear that a new hypothesis may 


beliefs. Impatience under such circum- 
stances is not unnatural, though perhaps 
needless, and, if so, unwise. 


To us the present revival of the deriv- 
I 
he 


ative hypot! s, in a more winning shape 





than it ever before had, was not unexpect- 
ed. We wonder that any thoughtful ob- 


server of the course of investigation and 
of speculation in science should not have 


foreseen it, and have learned at ler 


take its inevitable coming patiently ; the 
more so as in Darwin’s treatise it comes 
. ; , : 
in a purely scientific form, address lonly 


to scientific men. The notoriety and wide 





} 


popular perusal of this treatise appear to 


have iston s] © 


the book itself has astonished the reading 


world Coming, as the new prest 1tlon 
does, from a naturalist of a knowl loed 
character and ability, and marked by a 
conscientiousness and ¢ iundor which have 
not alwavs been reciprocated, we have 
thoucht it simply right to set forth the 
doctrine as fairly and as favorably as we 


could. There are plenty to decry it, and 
the whole theory is widely exposed to at- 
tack For the arguments on the other 
side we may look to the numerous ad- 


verse publications which Darwin’s volume 
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has already called out, and especially to 
those reviews which propose directly to 


laking 


ry diverse 


refute it. various lines and re- 





flecting v modes of thought, 


these hostile critics may be expected to 


and enforce 





concentrate the principal 


objec tions which can be brought to bear 


against the derivative hypothesis in gen- 
eral, and Darwin’s new exposition of it 
in particular. 

Upon the opposing side of the question 
we have read an arti- 
cle in the “ North American Review” for 
April last; 2. one in the “ Christian 


May ; 3. M. Pic- 


with attention, 1. 


ton, io! 


Examiner,” Bo 


tet’s article in the “ Bibliotheque Univer- 
ae ees : : 

selle,” which we have alr 

sid rable ise O which seem 


most able and correct, an 





in contrast with, 


, fase ° ] ] 
and fairness is admirably 





4. the article in the ‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view” for May, buted although 
against a large amount of internal pre- 
sumptive evidence to the most distin- 


anatomist 5 
y +8 > 
British Re- 


Professor 


Bri 
5. an article in the “ North 
M iy; 6 


Agassiz has afforded an e: 





guished 


view for finally, 





opportu- 


m ° 
makes In 





he lively discussion 
which has been raised, it matters littl 
how our own particular opinions may in- 
cling But we ma ontess to an umpres- 


sion, thus far, that the do 


permanent and com 


species has not been est iblished, and 


may 
fairly be doubted 


ieve that spe- 


i 
y, and that “ Natural Selection” 
but we susp t that its oper tion, 





ry an il yous natul il op ration, 
may be limited by something else. Just 
as every species by its natural rate of 
reproduction would soon fill any coun- 
try it could live in, but does not, being 
chee ked by some othe r specie 8s or some 


other condition, — so it surmised 


that Variation and Natural Selection have 


may be 


their Struggle and consequent Check, or 


Darwin and his 





Re view? rs. 


[( Jetober, 





are limited by something 
beings. We are 


disposed to rank the derivative hypoth- 


constitution of organic 


esis in its fulness with the nebular hy- 


pothesis, and to regar 1 both as all 





as not unlikely to prove tenable 


of some strong objections, but as not 
t} fore de «| ] "le TY 

theretore Gemonstrably true. hose il 
any there be, who regard the dk rivative 


hypothe sis as satisfactorily proved must 
, . 

have loose notions as to what proof is. 

easily 


Those who imagine it can be 


futed and cast aside must, we think, hav: 


or very pre judic ea 


conceptions 


of the facts concerned and of the i 


tions at issue. 


We are not disposed nor prepared to 
1 


take sides for on against the new hypoth- 
esis, and so, perhaps, occupy a go ly 
" 


tion from which to watch the discussic1 


and criticize 





those 


° . ° 
seemingly in onclusive. 


On surveying 


the arguments urged by those who have 
undertaken to demolish the theory, we 
1 ’ ° : 

have been most impressed with a sense 
ig > + lve “1 
of their grea inequality. some strike 


us as excellent and perhaps unanswer- 











ible some, as incongruous with other 
views of the same writers; others, when 
Cal d out, as incompatible with ceneral 
e ence or gene ral beliefs, a d there- 
fore s pro ing too much; still others, as 
proving noth ng at all: so that, on 
vhole, the effect is rather confi y al ] 
disappointing. We certainly expected a 
strongel diverse cast than any wl ch tl 
thorough-going opposers of Darwin ap 
pear t have made out. Wheret re, if 


1 


it be found that the new hypothesis has 


grown upon our favor as we proceeded, 
this must be attributed not so much to 
the fore ft the arguments ol the book 
itself as to the want of force of several i 


Dar- 


win’s arguments we might resist or ad- 


— 1 
h it has been assa led. 


journ; but some of the refutations of it 
ie i 
give us more concern than the book it- 


self did. 

These remarks apply mainly to t 
philosophical and theological objec tions 
which have been elaborately urged, al- 


most exclusively by the American review- 
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1860.) Darwin and his 





ers. The “North British” reviewer, in- and astronomical discovery —has been 
deed, roundly denounces the book as athe- denounced as istical even down to 
istical, but evidently deems the case too our own day. But it is now largely 
clear 10 re ent 
viewer, on th 

ak 
obi I _ 3 | 

) 





tive operat ;’ “a constantly operating we know, on philosophical or religious 
| at, A ees . ] 
seconda t lliaw, through which rounds, 
species are successively produced; and The gist of the philosophic lo tions 
he em t indistinct, glim- urged by the two Boston reviewers ral 
merings it mutation theory of his an hypothesis of the derivation of species 
S is y wainst Darwin’s parti ur 
| I 
, Ol that it Is In patibie 





by the « i) n cri se, that enies final 

Darv ) jection this ind one 
Pro y yw to criticize the critics, that demands very serious atte? n 

so fal 3 ) » what their most ceneral Th proposition, that things and events 


and comprehensive objections amount to, in Nature were not designed to be so, if 





we must! i ( n with the American logically carried out, is doubtless tanta- 








revie\ 1 their iments ad- mount to eism. Yet most people be- 
iuced to 1 derivative hypoth- lieve that some were de l and others 
esis { or 1s not p yssible, were not, alth uch they fall into a hope- 


philosophical, or theistic. less maze whenever they undertake to 


it onformer define their position. So we should not 








occas rments have like to shomatize as atheistically disposed 
beer P ed mmpetent per- a person who regards certain things and 
sons, W ive not been finally ratified. events as being what they are through 





entu N mn Leibnitz, bo 1 pro- 
7 1 

foun vell as philosophical 
I I 

one ] tl ry of gravitation 

+} 1 

the hat theory that if 

’ } 
was tural relig 1 rhe 
nebula 1 natural conse- 











of th s progress of phy il 
* \\ t + 4) deny thé iperna il] 
memo t t t hw or imme 1s t] 
s af t 52 thouch the reviewers appear not to rec- 
: 252, ough tI appear 1 I 
. ognize the distinction. 
: - — Also, “ scornfully to repudiate” or to 
‘sneer at the idea of any manifestatior 
tes ‘ ‘ | ' ¢ a of design in the material universe” * is on« 
. ao , ’ 
H P0- while to consider, and perhaps to 
! Well, exaggerate, the difficulties which attend 
= dade yw transmutation in the practi al application of the doctrine 
; ‘s : _— of final causes to certain instances is 
m . mild noe th 
I la t t € ° V y { ad f, 
bolus i yurgh general practi- 1860, p. 475, Christ er, for Ma 
tione t 0u g Y 7 
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quite another thing: yet the Boston re- 
viewers, we regret to s Ly, have noi been 
What- 
ever be thought of Darwin’s doctrine, we 
that he should be ch ira d 

opinions 


Perhaps 
i 


Darwin’s view is incompatible with final 


duly regardful of the difference. 


are surprised 


with scorni ig or sn he 


ring at t 


of others, upon such a subject. 


causes ;— we will consider that question 


presently ;— but as to the “ Examiner's” 


¢ harge, that he “ sneers at 


the idea of any 


manifestation of design in the material 





universe,” thouch we are confident that 


sentation 


no misrepre was intended, we 
are equally confident that it is not at all 
warranted by the two passages cited in 
supp wrt of it Ilere are the passages :— 

“Tf creen woodpec kers alone had ex- 
isted, or we did not know that there 
were many black and pied kinds, I dare 
say that we should have thought that the 


green color Was a beau 


tiful adaptation to 


hide this tree-frequenting bird from its 


enemies. 
inire 


h] 


“ If our reason leads us to ad with 


‘ 
e ol 


enthusiasm a multituc *jnimita 


trivances in Nature, 


con- 


this same reason tells 





us, though we may easily err on both 
sides, that some contrivances are less 
perfect. Can we consider the sting of 


the wasp or of the bee as pe rfect, which, 
when used against many attacking ani- 


iwn, owing to the 


} 
na 


mals, cannot be withd; 
backward 


causes the death of the irsect by tearing 





serratures, a 


so inevitably 


out its viscera ? 


If the sneer here escapes ordinary vi 


ion in the detached extracts, (one of them 


wanting the end of the sentence.) it is, 


if possible, more imperceptible when read 


with the context. Moreover, this | 


t} 
ne 


verusal 
inclines us to think that ‘ Examiner” 
has misapprehended the particular argu- 
mentor obje t, as well as the spirit, of the 
author in these passages. The whok reads 
more naturally as a caution against the 
inconsiderate use of final causes in sci- 
ence, and an illustration of some of the 
which 


lve, 


manifold errors and absurdities 


their hasty assumption is apt to invo 
— considerations probably analogous to 


those which induced Lord Bacon rather 


“tewers. | Octobe r, 


] 


spectfully to style final causes “ ster- 
ile virgins So, if any one, it is here Ba- 
con that “ sitteth in the seat of the s« orn- 
ful.” As to Darwin, in the section om 
which the extracts were mad s con- 





lering a sul 


to obviate 





suppose, V 
i 


“any mal . 











terial nivel 
sentence 

_— ind consequently that it was a 
character of iImportane e, and might have 
been a ed through natural selection 
as it is ve no doubt tl e color is 
due to so jtaite distinct caus | bably 
to sexual selection.” 

fter an illustration from the vegetable 
creation, Darwin adds :— 

“The naked skin on the head of a 
vulture is generally looked at a ( t 
adaptation for wallowing in pt ity; and 
so it may be, or it may possibly be due to 
the direct action of putrid matter; but we 
should be utious m dri 


very ca 


such inference, when we see t] 





on the head of the clean-fi 

turkey is likewise naked. The itures 
in the skulls of young mammals have been 
udvanced as a beautiful adaptation for 
aiding parturition, and no doubt they fa- 
cilit te ¢ miay be indisp ns il ior this 
ac but as sutures occur in the skulls of 
young birds and reptiles, which have only 
to escape from a broken egg, we may in- 


fer that this structure has ari 


laws of vrowth, and has been 





vantage of in the parturition of 


° “— 
er animais. 





All this, simply taken, is b 
unless the attempt to explain 
ly how any designed result is accomplish- 


ed savors of impropriety. 


In the other place, Darwin is contem- 


plating the patent fact, that “ perfection 
here below” is relative, not absolute,—and 
illustrating this by the circumstance, that 


European animals, and especially plants, 
are now proving to be better ad: 


+} 


tine 


ipted for 
| I 





ew Zealand than many of indige- 


nous ones,— that “the correction for the 


hor- 


aberration of light is said, on high aut 
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ity, 


most 


1 
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er. 
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tho 
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to secondary causes,” than “that each 
species has been independently created,” 
—these and similar expressions lead us 
to suppose that the author probably does 
accept the kind of view which the “ Ex- 


s sure he would disclaim. At 


aminer” 
least, we see nothing in his scientific the- 
ory to hinder his adoption of Lord Ba- 
con’s Confession of Faith in this regard, 
—*“ that, not withstanding God hath rested 
and ceased from creating, [in the sense 
of supernatural origination,] yet, nev- 
ertheless, He doth accomplish and fulfil 
His divine will in all things, great and 
small, singular and general, as fully and 
exactly by providence as He could by 
miracle and new creation, though His 
working be not immediate and direct, but 
by compass ; not violating Nature, which 
is His own law upon the creature.” 
However that may be, it is undeniable 
that Mr. Darwin has purposely been si- 
lent upon the philosophical and theolog- 
ical applications of his theory. This reti- 
cence, under the circumstances, argues 
design, and raises inquiry as to the final 
cause or reason why. Here, as in higher 
instances, confident as we are that there 
is a final cause, we must not be overcon- 
fident that we can infer the particular or 
true one. Perhaps the author is more 
familiar with natural-historical than with 
philosophical inquiries, and, not having 
decided which particular theory about 
efficient cause is best founded, he mean- 
while argues the si ientifie questions con- 
cerned —all that relates to secondary 
causes — upon purely scientific grounds 


as he must do in any case. 


Perhaps, 
confident, as he evidently is, that his view 
will finally be adopted, he may enjoy a 
sort of satisfaction in he ring it denounced 
as sheer atheism by the inconsiderate, and 
afterwards, when it takes its place with 
the nebular hypothesis and the like, see 
this judgment reversed, as we suppose it 
would be in such event. 

Whatever Mr. Darwin’s philosophy 
may be, or whether he has any, is a 
matter of no consequence at all, compar- 
ed with the important questions, whether 


a theory to account for the origination 


[( Jctober, 


and diversification of animal and vegeta- 
ble forms through the operation of sec- 
oydary causes does or does not exclude 
design ; and whether the establishment 
by adequate evidence of Darwin’s partic- 
ular theory of diversification through va- 
riation and natural selection would es- 
sentially alter the present scientific and 
philosophical grounds for theistic views 
of Nature. 


judgment rendered by the two Boston 


The unqualified affirmative 


reviewers — evidently able and practised 
reasoners—“ must give us pause.” We 
hesitate to advance our conclusions in 


oppositi m to theirs. But, after full and 


serious consideration, we are constraint d 
to say, that, in our opinion, the adoption 
of a derivative hypothesis, and of Dar- 
win’s particular hypothesis, if we under- 
stand it, would leave the doctrines of 
final causes, utility, and special design 
just where they were before. We do not 
pretend that the subj ct is not environed 


with difficulties. 





Every view so en- 


vironed; and every shifting of the view 


is likel 


ikely, if it removes some difficulties, 
to bring others into prominence. But 
we cannot perceive that Darwin’s theory 
brings in any new kind of scientific diffi- 
culty, that is, any with which philosoph- 
ical naturalists were not already familiar. 

Since natural science deals only with 
secondary or natural causes, the scientific 
terms of a theory of derivation of species 
— no less than of a theory ol dy namics— 
must needs be the same to the theist as 
to the atheist. The difference appears 
only when the inquiry is carried up to 
the question of primary cause, a ques- 
W here- 


fore, Darwin’s reticence about efficient 


tion which belongs to pl iloso 





cause does not disturb us. He considers 
only the scientific questions. As already 


stated, we think that a theistic view of 


Nature is implied in his book, and we 


must charitably refrain fi 


iN suggesting 





the contrary until the contrary is logic al- 
ly deduced from his positions. If, how- 
ever, he anywhere maintains that the 
natural causes through which species are 
diversified operate without an ordain- 


ing and directing intelligence, and that 
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the orderly arrangements and admirable 
adaptations we see all around us are for- 
tuitous or blind, undesigned results,— that 
the eye, though it came to see, was not 
designed for seeing, nor the hand for 
h indling, then, we suppose, he is j istly 
chargeable with denying, and very need- 


lessly denying, all design in organic Na- 





ure: 


se we suppose not. Why, 


nown passage about th 


hough 





eye * — equivocal or unfortunate t 


some of la we be —does not im- 





yr and directing intelligence, 
es his own theory as effect- 


f nT } ts are likel 
of his opponents are likely 





not believe that” — under 
} 


variation proceeding lone enough, gen- 


eration multiplying the better variations 


times enough, and natural selection se- 


-“a living op- 


curing the 
I 





iment might be thus formed as 


superior to 1@ Of @iass as the works of 
the Creator are to those of man?” 

This must mean one of two things: ei- 
ther that the | y instrument was made 
and perfected under (which is the same 
thing as | in intelligent First Cause, 


If it was, then theism 





is asserted ; and as to the mode of oy 
tion, how do we know, and why 
we ng precedent forms 
being in ¢ nce, a living instrument 
(so d 1a ss manutacture ) 
would l and perfected in 
any otl \ that this is not the fit- 
ting w If it means that it was not 
f s that by the Creator 
y ’ nt it nows ii- 
~— neces th he has 
put his cas s to in di in} 
( vy 1 S " itions of fT ins to 
speci . 1 is absurd enough 


ins n 5 nines than 1! ect 
(tl il mat ntelle« ) in «c riv 
and hu s execute which no 
sane person will believe. 


On the other hand, if Darwin even 


not say adopts — the 
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theistic view, he may save himself much 
needless trouble in the endeavor to ac- 
count for the absence of every sort of 
intermediate form. 
between one spe ies and another sup- 
posed to be derived from it he may be 
bound to provide ; but as to “ an infinite 


number of other 








Ss 7 i erme- 
diate, gross, rude, and purp ess, the 
unmeaning creations of a nconscious 
cause,” born only to perish which a re- 


: - : ; 
lentless reviewer has imposed upon his 

















theory, — rig enough 1 the athe- 
istic alternative, the thei view rids 
him once of this “scum creation.” 
For, as species do not now vary at all 
times and places and in all dir tions, 
nor produce c1 de, vag ie, im] ri t, and 
useless forms, there is no 1 sup- 
posing that they ever did Good-for- 
I 

nothing monstrosities, la res Ol purpose 
rather than purposeless, indeed some- 
times occur ; but these a une 7 
lous and unlikely upon Darwin's theory 
is upon any oth For his particulai 
theory is based, and even ¢ trictly 
ins sts, upon the most ur ( | of phys- 
iologi il laws, I ! t ce lve 
renerations shall il ( shiehtly I 
at I m then pare i this ef. 
fectively excludes c ind impotent 
forms W herefore, if ( that the 
species were des ed ind that 1 iral 
I opaga n is desig ise 1 we 
sav that t! " l va es cle 
were not equall le Have we 
not su ir g ls esign 
in the sup dy necies 
hat v | ] t l 
sne S 1 oe] VW hie " 

sp sw 

ny variet I ! 

there strenetl t 
the tl forms wi ) 





and mysterious, we should advise Mr. 


Darwin to assume, in the philosophy of his 
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tiong «ce 


fl Wil y, Oo 


ti +} 


tion (here the counte rpart 


lection) may have worn the 


distribution was d i l 
ona : 1 1 
Lo insist, there e, that the new h 
" , , 
pothesis of the derivative origin of t 
) L¢ 
wtual species is im at with fi 
1uSes a i rn 3 ») ta tp 
Which w n onsit philosophica 
! ha , 
intenable We must also regard it 
, ; 
unwise or dang n 7 nt sta 
i 
P ‘ , | 
ul ese! prosm B « yhysi ] 1 
and p ] | i ] ysica 1 
' 1 1 1] 
physiological science. We should expe 
4] , ' apie 
he philosop " st or skep to t 
L vp } i i | i 
’ } , 7 
this ground ulso, u | better informe 


sloping plain by gravita- 





LAels 'u ) i i tanKe I Oo ( 
4 , 1 
sice N it to oO seems to r t 
: | 1 
only s ( itura nts nt WwW 
1 , 1 
to be des ‘ Ww h no tl ‘ ’ 
, 1 
mit s ) é 
and 1 i gy | 1 i 
for desiv 1 Na This 3 
1 , 
Ss sha i y - 





1 " 1 1 
expres ns w h s ty ‘ t +] 
<] WW i m l 
t 1 ¢ ] } ] 
1 ra ns 
natu lo vi is ind us i 
} 1 ’ 
y ta 1 Hisio tu 8 } 
uld ha 
could en oO era 
I Vv desig Lv y 
} 
l 1 Lt «ft t 
tru I | hat fh hypotl 
s concel t ) ind t the 
t} . { } ry} 
Lilt i i i ‘ ) | t Pp ) 
ena. and s t} tior { 
1 i SO lea e question of i 
° . . 
just where it was 


a moment from the rig tio I 3] 
to the « yvination of individuals, 
occurs, as W iV, nati lly. Because 1 
ural, that ate ed, or settled 





his Reviewers. l October 


We au knowledge that God is o ir make - 








— not merely the o1 oinator oO * the race, 
but our maker as individuals,— and none 
the less so because it please iii to make 
us in the way of ordinary vyener iti nm If 
any of us were born unlike our parents 
and oran pa ts inas oht leoree I 
in whatever degree, would the case be 
altered in this regard? The whole ar- 
fument in tural the logy proceeds up- 
on the ground that th ! ice for a fi- 
nal cause of the structure ¢ e hand l 
or t v $s in the veins ist as V l 
now, in il luals produced oh nat- 
ural cen¢ on, as it would hav t i 
the case of the first mar ! rally 
created. W not I . od even 
on the s ) n ot t t of men 
{ n Cl anzees and ( S those 

mals possess thes r rivances ? 
Or, to tal 1 more supposable case: If 
the a ment fre ture to desien is 
( I Ine. y when drawn f ma particulal 





: , , 4] that +} 
n¢ weakened Dy now uy it this 
] 4 } ] . 
dog came om sin r parents, would it 
be at all weakened, if, in tracing his gene- 
aloo were ascertained that he was a 
‘ dk lant of the 1 if or some 
othe eed that both tl nd other 

3 4 ss ! ed ) om s lit 

wolf ? li ‘ Ww is tl ircument tor 
esion the structu particular 
aog a l y the sul 1 that his 
V sh } enitor can hi a post-ter- 

. , 
. wolf. perhaps less 1 in exist- 
7 Oo in the dog in que s Irom 
| 
Py, ‘ oi the numero sisting races 
> al *] 
( A. and 1a a | ( ry came 
{ ) ‘ riiV or n 1 i té t i  ' 
wolf? And nt from structure 
knowled that our ind lual d was 
cle ‘ | i rom a sil ‘ 4. ’ 
s it inv lated by t s not an 
’ Fr 

1 i vo i! il d Ss nha it Oo 
; ; , , 

‘ ¢ ed nD ha < i, 
ort 1 some uple a existing ages 
efor e were any dogs? Again, sup- 

- I 
pose ve have two well Lf 


' } } “a 


ce iediv ad erent anima 


and D, both pre senti 
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probabilities with it, can never be de- 
veloped into a consistent system; but, 
when applied to the explanation of or- 
derly or beneficial results, heaps up im- 
probabilities at every step beyond all 
computation. To us, a fortuitous Cos- 
mos is sin ly inconceivable. The alter- 
native is a designed Cosmos. 

It is very easy to assume, that, because 


in Nature are in one sense acci- 


= 
t 


dental, and the operative forces which 
the mselves blind 


forces are,) there- 





ted, or that he who 
dese1 s these events as the results of 


such forces thereby assumes that they are 
assum] tion of 
of Mr. Agas- 


] ] t 
only aiternative 





spontaneous 
1 +} ; + 
through the om otence of ma 


As to all this, nothing is easier than to 


bring out in the conclusion what you in- 





troduce in the premises. 


atheism into your conception of variation 


If you import 
; I 


and natural selection, you can readily ex- 
hibit it in the result. If you d 


it in, perhaps there need be none to 





I 
= ; — os 
come out While the mechanician is 
; : : : 
considering a steamboat or locomotive 
engine as a material organism, and con- 


templating the fuel, water, and steam, 


the source of the mechanical forces and 


h yw the J 0} erate, he may not h ive occa- 
But, the 


, . , 
orderly and special results ac omplished, 


sion to mention the engineer. 
the why the movement is in this or that 
P irticular direc Hon, et are inexpli able 
If M: Darwin believes 


that the events which he supposes to 


without him. 


have occurred and the results we behol 1 
were undirected and undesigned, or if 
the physicist believes that the natural 
forces to which he refers phenomena are 
uncaused and undirected, no argument 
is needed to show that such belief is athe- 
ism. But the admission of the phenom- 


ena and of these natural processes and 


* In American Journal of Science, July, 1860, 





October, 


forces does not necessitate any such be- 
lief, nor even render it one whit less im- 
probable than before. 

Surely, too, the accidental element may 
play its part in Nature without negativ- 
ing design in the theist’s view. He be- 


lieves that the earth’s surface has beer 











truest sense designed results? Not Mr. 








seem to be, that a material connect ym be- 


ween a sernes of created things such 
as the development of one ol them from 
another, or of all from a common stock 
—is hichl compatible with their intel- 
, ae : ot ee 

lectual connection, namely, with their be- 

*In C sf Vat. J S 
Vol. i. } 128, 129. 
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ing designed and directed 


y one mind. 
Ye t. up me ound, which is not ex- 
plained, and which we are unable to con- 
jecture, M Agassiz concludes to the 


doms, and 








| 
contrary in the organic Kil 


it, because the members of such 





insist 








a series ha in intellectual connection, 
“they car the result of a material 
differentia n of the ects themselves,” * 
that is, they cannct have had a genealog- 
ical connection. But is there not as much 
intellectual « tion between succes- 
sive gel i ns y species as there 
is between the les of a genus 

r the ss enera of an order As 








€ 1 th l naterial connection 
may it! ) in the case of species 
and ger i O sides, therefore, the 
implica be quite th her 
way. 

Returning to the accidental element, 
it is evident that the strongest point 
aga the mpatibility of Darwin’s hy- 





; ; 
pothesis with design in Nature is made 
when na il selection is referred to as 
se variations which are im- 


m a vast number which 











provements, but perhaps the 
| | 
contrary, and therefore useless or pur- 
poseless, i n 
here tl \ 
ture a gous instances 
Some of our race are useless, or worse, 
as regards the improvement of mankind; 


yet the race may be designed to im- 
prove, and may be actually improvii 


Di 
he whole animate lite of a country de- 


pends a itely upon the vegetation ; 
the vegetation upon the rain. The mois- 
ture is furnished by the ocean, is raised 





by the sun’s heat from the ocean’s sur- 


face, and is wafted inland by the winds. 
But what multitudes of rain-drops fall 
back into the ocean, are as much without 
a final cause as the incipient varieties 
which come to nothing! Does it, there- 
fore, follow that the rains which are be- 
stowed upon the soil with such rule and 
avera 


e regularity were not designed to 








vegetable and animal life ? Con- 


the vast proportion of 





of ova and young,—a 





xr more to one,— which come 


to nothing, and are tl 





tore purpose- 
less in the same sense, and only in the 
ume sense, as are Darwin’s unimproved 


and unused slight variations. Che 





is full of such cases; and these must an- 





5 arg nt,— for we canne eX- 

cept by thus owing that it proves too 
i 

much 





e cau 
o 

rel y like pa s is now as 

inexplicable as any other origina 1 

li eve explained, the « x planation ul 
only carry up the sequence of secondary 
i | A 


causes one step farther, and bring us in 
ice of a somewhat ditlerent p: em, 
which will have the same element of mys- 
tery that the problem of variation has 


now. Circumstances may 





may destroy the variations; man may 
use or direct them; but selection, w 
‘ ] ‘ ] ; ‘ 
er artificial or natural, no more originates 
them than man originates the power 


1 " 1 


which turns a wheel, when he dams a 








stream and lets the water fall it. 
The orig nation of this power is a ques- 
tion about eflicient cause. The tenden- 


cy ot science in respect to this obviously 





is not towards the omnipotence ol ma Pe 
as some suppose, but towards the omnip- 
otence of spirit. 

So the real question we come to Is as 
to the way in which we are to conceive 


intelligent and efficient cause to be ex- 


erted, and upon what exerted. Are we 
bound to suppose efficient cause in all 


cases exerted upon nothing to evoke 
something into existence,—and this thou- 


slight 


sands of times repeated, when ¢ 
change in the details would make all the 
difference between successive spec ies ? 
Why may not the new species, or some 
of them, be designed diversifications of 


, 1.9 « 
the old ? 
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There are, perhaps, only three views 
of efficient cause which may claim to be 
both philosophical and theistic. 

1. The view of its exertion at the be- 
ginning of time, endowing matter and 
created things with forces which do the 
work and produce the phenomena. 

2. This same view, with the theory of 

insulated interpositions, or occasional di- 
rect action, engrafted upon it, — the view 
that events and operations in general go 
on in virtue simply of forces communi- 
cated at the first, but that now and then, 
and only now and then, the Deity puts 
his hand directly to the work. 
3. The theory of the immediate, order- 
ly, and constant, however infinitely di- 
versified, action of the intelligent eflicient 
Cause. 


It must be allowed, that, while the third 


is preéminently the Christian view, all 
1, 


three are philosophical 


Nature. The 


popular conception. 


compatible with 





} 


design in second is prob- 


ably the Perhaps 
most thoughtful people oscillate from the 


middle view towards the first or the third, 
— adopting the first on some oct asions, 
the third on others. Those philosophers 
who like and expect to settle all mooted 
questions will or the other e 


The 


wards, the “ North 


Lake 





X- 


treme. inclines to- 
Ameri 


ra view, to the logK al 


reviewer 
fully adopts, the th 


extent of maintaining that “lhe « 


of an individual, as well as the origin ot 


a species or a genus, can 


be explained 


only by the direct action of an intelli- 


gent creative cause This is the line for 


Darwin to take; for it at once and 
completely relieves his scientific theory 
irom every theological objection which 
his reviewers have urged against it. 

At present we suspect that our author 
prefers the first conception, though he 
might contend that his hypothesis is 


of 


com- 
Th it 


it is also compatible with an atheistic or 


patible with either the three. 


pantheistic conception of the universe is 
an objection which, being shared by all 
physical science, and some ethical or mor- 
al, cannot specially be urged against Dar- 


win’s system. As he rejects spontaneous 





his Reviewers. 


fl Octobe r, 


generation, and admits of intervention at 
the beginning of organic life, and proba- 
bly in more than one instance, he is not 
wholly excluded from adopting the mid- 
dle view, although the interventions he 
Yet 


one interposition admits the principle as 


would allow are few and far back. 
well as more. Interposition presupposes 
particular necessity or reason for it, and 
raises the question, When and how often 
It would be 


the natural supposition, if we had only 


it may have been necessary. 


one set of species to account for, or if 


the successive inhabitants of the earth 


had no other connections or resemb!ances 
than those which adaptation to similar 
conditions might explain. But if this ex- 


planation of organic Nature requires one 


to “ be 


in the earth’s history, certain elemental 





sve, that, at innumerable periods 


atoms have been commanded suddenly 


to flash into living tissues,” and when the 


results are seen to be all orderly, accord- 


ing to a tew 


types, we cannot wonder 


that such interventions should at length 
be 


interferences, but 


considered, not as interpositions or 


rather ‘ exertions 


as 


so frequent and beneficent that we come 
to regard them as the ordinary 


and without 


action of 
1: who laid the foundations of the earth, 
whom not a sparrow falleth 
e cround.” 

What does the difference between Mr 
Darwin 


It we say th it according to one 


, 
to tl ae 


ind his reviewer now amount to 7 
view the 
] 


accord- 


origination of species is nate 
< I 


Mr. 


natural as 


ing to the other miracu/ous, Darwin 


agrees that “ what is 


much 
require s and presupposes an inte hice nt 
mind to render it 


so,— that is 


toe fect 
stated times, — as 


for 
He merely inquires into the 


it continually or at 
what is supernatural does to effect it 
once.” ¢ 
of 


form of the miracle, may remind us that 


] 


all recorded miracles (ex¢ ept the primal 


creation of matter) were transformations 








or actions in and upon natural things, 
and will ask how many times and how 
* North American Review, for April, 1860, 
p. 50 
t Vide mottoes to the second edition of Dar- 
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frequently may the origination of succes- 
sive species be repeated before the super- 


ves In the natural. 


Darwin that the 


maintains 





origination of a species, no less than that 
of an individual, is natural. The review- 
er, that the natural origination of an in- 
dividual, no less than the origination of a 
species, requires and presupposes Divine 


power. A fortiori, then, the origination 


of a variety requires and presupposes Di- 


scien- 


d so between the 








othesis of the one and the philo- 
I t 
sopl iil conception of the other no con- 
: noe 
trariety remains “ A proper view ot the 





natu: f causation .... places the vital 

doctrine of the being and the provide nce 

of a God on ground that can never be 

shaken.” * A true and worthy conclu- 

sion, andas ent answer to the denun- 

ciations and arguments of the rest of the 

@ticle, so is philosophy und natura 

the y ire ncerned It a w t mus 

I is $s OW favor dogma as a 
1 wi to give ¢ ¢ 

10 a pe is eory. be should be ire- 

I SelZe tie idle, and no by 

the bl 

VW ih 

D s ‘ 

Am ‘ 

I I t 














tell su 
sal a ce we yrmed 1 ilists, that 
this g is Deen In eXIs ( yr innu- 
merable ag ind that the length of tune 
elaps | , it first be nhabited 
canno ( minted in years Pictet, that 
tl l atic retuses to ilculate the 
mim nu of years and of ages 
during Ww h the faunas of thirty or more 
hs " succeeded one another, and 
devel i their long succession ol gener- 
ations. Now the reviewer declares that 
such indefinite succession of ages is “* vir- 
tually infinite,” “lacks no characteristic of 
eternity except its name,”— at least, that 
“the difference between such a con ep- 


* N i a Review, |. c. p. 504. 
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tion and that of the strictly infinite, if any, 
hI] 


But infinity belongs 
s. Theref 


ipports his theory, not by scien- 


is not apprecia 
PI 





to metaphy 


it 
Darwin s 


tific, bi 


t by metaphysical evide 





theory is “essentially and cor 





esting altogether 


aphysical in character, 1 


1de 





upon that 


1 of ‘the in 
human mind can 


ce mprehe nd.” # 


al is transposed 











il geology must go wi 
it: for, even on the soberest view, it de- 
mands an indefinitely long tu tece- 
dent to the in xluction of orga life 
upon our earth. 1 forti s physical 
astronomy a branch of metaphysics, de- 
n | ne us if does, still larger instal- 
ments of infinity,” as the re ver calls 
the oth as to time and number. More- 

ar the eat 1 phy n- 
oO f orea pa ph " 
( s now relate to mol ns 

, 
nfor s nave egard a re- 
suits 1 infinite numl of inf ely 
small mats l parti s, a g 1 each 

er at infinitely small distances,” —a tri- 
ad of u es ind so becomes 
1 
the t oO ences 

Verily ym this view, 


likewise of a philosophical chara It 

that spe eXist only s t es 
of thought that, having no al 
existence hey can have had 1 mat il 
variation and no material « m tv of 
origi Here the pre lica n is ana~ 
ference is applied to them in the objec- 
tive sense. Reduced to plain terms, the 
argument seems to be Sper are 
therefore the objects from whi h lea 
is derived cannot vary or biend, cannot 
have had 1 genealogi il conne t n 

The common view of species is, that, 
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although they are generalizations, yet they 
have a direct objective ground in Nature, 
which genera, orders, etc., have not. Ac- 
cording to the succinct definition of Jus- 
sieu,— and that of Linnzus is identical 
in meaning,— a species is the perennial 
succession of similar individuals in con- 
species is the 
chain of which the individuals are the 


tinued generations. The 


links. The sum of the genealogically 
connected similar individuals constitutes 
the species, which thus has an actuality 
and ground of distinction not shared by 


her groups which were not 


genera and oO 
supposed to be genealogi ally connected. 
How a derivative hypothesis would modi- 
fy this view, in assigning to species only a 


Yet, if natu- 


} 


temporary fixity, is obvious. 


ralists adopt this hypothesis, they will still 


retain Jussieu’s definition, which leaves 


untouched the question as to how and 


when the * pere nnial successions were 


sstion will 


Z 
1 





l. The prac tical qi 
How much difference between 
two sets of individuals entitles them to 


rank under distinct species; and that is 


the practical question now, on whatever 





the ory. The theor« al question is — as 
stated at the beginning of this long arti- 
cle whether these specific lines were 
always as distinct as now. 


Mr. Agassiz has “lost no opportunity 


I 
of urging the idea, that, while species have 
no material existence, they yet exist as 
categories of thought in the same way 


[and only in the same way] as genera, 
He “has 


taken the ground, that all the natural di- 


families, orders, classes.” ete. 


visions in the animal kingdom are prima- 
rily distinct, founded upon different cate- 
gories of characters, and that all exist in 
the same way, that is, as categories of 
thought, embodied in individual living 
forms. I have attempted to show that 
branches in the animal kingdom are found- 
ed upon different plans of structure, and 
for that very reason have embraced from 
the beginning representatives between 
which there could be no community of 
origin ; that classes are founde? upon dif- 
ferent modes of execution of these plans, 


and therefore they also embrace repre- 





[ ¢ \ctober, 


sentatives which could have no commu- 


nity of origin; that orders represent the 


of complic ation in the 


h class, and 


different degrees 


mode of execution of eac 
therefore embrace representatives which 


could not have a community of origin any 


erent class- 





more than the members of d 


es or branches; that families are founded 





upon different patterns of form, and em- 


brace representatives equally independ- 
} I 

ent in their origin ; that genera are found- 

ed upon ultimate peculiarities of structure, 


embraci! 





r representatives which, from the 
very nature of their peculiarities, could 


and that, 


have no community oi 


origin ; 
finally, species are based upon re lations 
and proportions that exclude, as much as 
all the prec eding distinctions, the idea ol 


a common descent. 





“ As the community of characters among 


the beings belonging to these different cat- 
egories arises from the intellectual con 
nection which shows them to be catego- 


ries of thought, the y cannot be the result 


radual material differentiation of 
the objects themselves. The argument 
on which these views are founded may 
: ; 

o few words 
Species, genera, families, etc., exist as 


te ? 


thoughts, individuals as facts 

An ingenious dilemma caps the argu- 
ment: ~ 

“It seems to me that there is much 
confusion of ideas in the general state- 
ment of the variability of species so often 
If species lo not exist 
at all, as the supporters of the transmuta- 


tion theory maintain, how can they vary ? 


and if individuals alone exist, how can 
the differences which may be observed 
among them prove the variability of spe- 
cies ?” 

Now we imagine that Mr. Darwin need 
not be dangerously gored by either horn 


Although we 


of this curious dilemma. 9 
ourselves cherish old-fashioned prejudices 

of ti = aiaae ial 
in favor of the probable permanence, and 
therefore of amore stable objective ground 
of species, yet we agree — and Mr. Dar- 


win will agree fully with Mr. Agassiz — 





* In American Journe 
p. 143. 
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that spe s, and he will add varieties, has s; / as the gardeners say, into 














“exist as categories of thought,” that is, many varieties. But now, as the genus 
as cognizable distinctions,— which is all pecies have no material exis- 
that we can make of the phrase here, iow can they vary? If individ- 
itever it may mean in the Aristotelian uals alone exist, how can the differen- 
metaph s Admitting that species are ces which may be observed among them 
nly ateg { f thought und not tacts prove the variabil of the species ? lo 
or things, how does this p ent the di- which we re] Vv as Which does the 
viduals, which e material things, from question refer to, the category of thought 
I ng varieu the course of time, so as or the imdividual embodiment ? If i 
to exen i esent almost innumer- former, then we would remark that our 
able categ 3 of the s categories of thought vary from time to 
f Divine th ights r time in the readiest manne! And l- 
—*iowed on the h 3 thouch the Divine thoughts are eternal, 
marked with s 1 vet they are manifested in time and suc- 
resemblances and differences as to sug- cession, and by their manifestati y 
gest to our n e 1dea of species, ven- can we know then how ln} ‘ 
era, orders, ¢ und to our reason the Allowing that what has no n il ex- 
l ence oO Divine original ? We istence can have had no mats | con- 
have n lea how Mr. Agassiz in- nection and no mate | variation, we 
tends to a this juestion in saying s i vet rife tha vhat had = 
+ + } ure unde ] ipon d Torent tual « at  * -™ : 
plans of s usses upon d nt  intelle variation ; an 
3 of these plans lers 1 vid which re nt t sm 3 
diff ( s of compli 1 in we do 1 see how a : that 
tl i I ¢ tion, families up iii- they 1 y not " Obs 1 Ws 





1 3s and propo S That we safely infer that the idea « 1 ntion 
we " t eive how these several must have varied, and that this variation 
categ it ht” exclude the pos- f the individual epresentatives es 
~ \ } ibility that t indi the varia y of the sp Ss, whether 
viduals unifest o7 ecest the sul tively oO ely re l 
t ehts had mate con inity of Each species or sort of chair, as we 
sin. Moreover, Mr. Darwin would _ have said, has its varieties, and -. 
ne iat { t nartic ry sophy cies shades off by orada ns ito anoth- 
f fica n which this whol. er And te it well hese numer- 
argum re s is as purely hypotheti- yus and successively slight var ns and 
eal and l cepted as his ow 10C- g ulations, far f m suggesting an - 
ty ¢ If } ms, 
wdiw fa 
the on¢ , . well 
‘ ynit 1a | Zant } . 
ise In n y urked 
As t d- 
pose we try nt 
thought ¥ hese cat- 
g s, com] ive been 
(Selia l ession, 
(S. ca a,) zed, edi- 
} wi el ‘ i ce 
Stat da ‘ tha 
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the variations and grades which connect 
2? We 


parallel, and get some 


species with another 


might extend the 


one of these 


good illustrations of natural selection from 


the history of architecture, the probable 


origin of the different styles, and their 


adaptation to different climates and con- 
ditions. Two qualifying considerations 
le. One, 
propag ite, 80 as 


lines of 


+ 


are noticeal that houses do not 


continuing 


produ e 
each sort and variety; but this 


is of small moment on Avassiz’s view, he 


holding that genealogical connection is 


not of the essence 


species at all. The 


other, that the formation and develop- 


ment of the ideas upon which human 


works proceed is gradual ; or, as the 
turalist Il «f it 
sat naturalist well states if, 


hil 
same ore “while 


human thought is consecutive, Divine 


thought is simultaneous.” But have 


no right to aflirm this of Divine action. 


We must 


review 


We meant to 


! 
more generai & 


here. 


close 
y some of the ientif- 
ctions which we thought not alto- 
But, 
not so anxious just now to know whether 
the new 


as whether it 


: } 
1 Obtle 


cether tenable. after all, we are 


theory is well founded on facts 


would be harmless, if it 


were. Besides, we feel quite unable to 


answer some of these objections, and it is 


pleasanter to those which one 
thinks he can. 


Among the 


take up 
unanswerable » pe rh: ips the 
weightiest of the objec tions, is that of the 
absence, in ceological deposits, of vesti- 
intermediate forms which the 
Here 


insist 


ges of the 
theory requires to 
all that Mi 


upon the extreme im} 


have existed. 


Darwin can do is to 
verfection of the ge- 
the 
But, 


ological record and uncertainty of 


negative evidence. withal, he al- 


lows the force of the objection almost as 


much as his opponents urge it, — so much 


so, indeed, that two of his English critics 





turn the concession unfairly upon him, 


and charge him with actually basing his 
hypothesis upon these and similar diffi 
of the 


difficulties, and not in spite of them ;—a 


culties, — as if he held it because 


handsome return for his candor! 


As to this imperfection of the geologi- 


D irwin and his Review rs. 


[¢ Yetobe r, 


cal record, perhaps we should get a fair 
and intelligible illustration of it by imag- 
ining the existing animals and plants of 

and 
M iy- 


New England, with all their remains 
products since the arrival of the 


flower, to be annihilated; and that, in the 


coming time, the geologists of a new col- 
ony, dropped by the New Zealand fleet 
on its way to explore the ruins of London, 


undertake, after fifty years of examina- 


tion, to reconstruct in a catalogue the 


flora and fauna of our day, that is, from 
the close of the oli acial pe riod to the pres- 

With all the 
eusteniion what a be 


How 


. 
and animals and plants which are enu- 


ent time advantages of a 


surtace 





count it must be! many of the 


1 


merated in the Massachusetts official re- 
ports would it be 
Another 


by the 


likely to contain ? 
unanswerable question asked 
Why, when 


structure and instinct or habit vary, — as 


Boston reviewers 


they must have varied, on Darwin’s hy- 


pothesis 


mor iain. 


together and ha 
ad of v rue ly. We « in- 


because we ¢ 


—they vary 


inste: 


not tell, annot tell why either 


} 


should vary at all. Yet, as they both do 


vary in successive generations, —as is 
seen under domestication, — and are cor- 
related, we can only adduce the fact 


Darwin may be precluded from this an- 


swer, 


yut we may say that they vary to 


A re- 


of their vary- 


cvether because designed to do so. 


viewer says that the chance 


“ey aie 
gether is inconceivably 


if they do not, the var 


ing t small; yet 


jant individuals 
Then it is well 


As to the fact: be- 


must perish. 
not left to chance. 


fore we were born, nourishment and the 
equivalent to respiration took place in a 
certain 


ushered 


actions promptly conformed, both as to 


way. sut the moment we were 


into this bre ithing world, our 


ition and nourishment, to the be- 


to the 


ré spi 


fore unused structure and new 


surroundings. 
“ Now. 


for instance, the gills of an aquatic animal 


says the “ Examiner,” “ suppose, 


converted into lungs, while instinct still 
under water, 
No doubt. 


But — simply contemplating the facts, in- 


compelle d a continuance 


would not drowning ensue ?” 
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t } 


stead of theorizinz—we notice that young 


frogs do not keep their heads under water 
after ceasing to be tadpoles. The instinct 


promptly changes with the structure, with- 


out 





pernatural interposition, — just as 
Darwin would have it, if the deve lopment 
of a variety or incipient species, though 
rare, Were as natural as a metamorphosis. 

‘Or if a qua lruped, not yet furnished 
with wings, were suddenly inspired with 


the instinct of a bird, and precipitated 





itself from a cliff, would not the descent 


be hazardous y ray id?” Doubtless the 


animal would be no better supported than 


Darwin makes very little 


indeed of voluntary efforts as a cause of 


} | 
change, and even poor Lamarck need not 


be caricatured. He never supposed that 
an elephant would take such a notion in- 
to his wise head, or that a squirrel would 
, } a 
begin Wil ( er than short and easy 
leaps; but might not the length of the 
leap be i ised DY practice 4 

The“ N 1 American” reviewer's posi- 
tion, that the gher brute anim ls have 
compat vely little instinct and no in 





livenece, is a he ivy blow and great dis- 


couragement Oo uogs, horses, elephants, 
and monk¢ ° ot ipped of their all, and 
lett to sl for themselves as they can in 
this hard world, their pursuit and seem- 
4 ‘ ‘ 4 ] } 

ing attain of knowledge under such 
peculiar d ilties is interesting to con- 
] 

te mpl ite. ‘However, we are not so sure 
as is the ¢1 that instinct regularly in- 


creases downward and decreases upward 





in the scale of being. Now that the case 
of the bee is reduced to moderate pr ypor- 
tions,* we know of nothing in instinct 
surpassing it of an animal so | 
a bird, t | ilegal, the male of 
plumes himself upon making a hot-bed 


in which to hatch his partner’s eggs,— 
which he tends and regulates the heat 
of about as care fully and skilfully as the 
unplumed biped does an eccaleobion.t 
As to the real inte lligence of the higher 


brutes, it has been ably defended by a 


far more competent observer, Mr. Agas- 
siz, to whose conclusions we yield a gen- 
eral assent, although we cannot quite 
pl we the best of dogs “in that respect 
upon a level with a considerable portion 
of poor humanity,” nor indulge the hope, 
or, indeed, the desire, of a renewed ac- 
quaintance with the whole animal king- 
dom in a future life.* 

The assertion, that acquired habitudes 
or instincts, and acquired structures, are 
not heritable, any breeder or good Ob- 
server can refute. 

That “the human mind has become 
what it is out of a developed instinct” f is 
a statement which Mr. Darwin nowhere 
makes, and, we presume, would not ac- 
cept. As to hi 


individual animals acq 


having us believe that 





lire their instincts 
eradually, t this statement must have been 
penned in inadvertence both of the very 


lefinition of instinc 


( t ind ot everything 


we know of in Mr. Darwin’s book. 


It has been atte 





very foundation ot 
by denying that there are any wild vari- 
eties, to speak of, for natural selection to 
operate upon. We cannot gravely sit 
down to prove that wild varieties abound. 
We should think it just as me essary to 
prove that snow falls in winter. That 


variation among plants cannot be ] 





1 1 } 7 1 * 2 
due to hybridism, and that their variation 


in Nature is not essentially different from 
much that occurs in domestication, we 
could show, if our space pt rmitted. 

As to the sterility of hybrids, that can 
no longer be insisted upon as absolutely 
true, nor be practically used as a test 
between species and varieties, unless we 
allow that hares and rabbits are of one 
serves a purpose in 


species. That it 





keeping species apart, and was so design- 
ed, we do not doubt. But the critics fail 
to pe rceive that this sterility proves noth- 
ing against the derivative origin of the 
} 


. , 1] . 
actual species; for it may as well have 
been intended to keep separate those 

* / I 2 C1 t¢ 
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forms which have reached a certain 


amount of divergence as those which 
were always thus distinct. 

The argument for the permanence of 
species, drawn from the identity with 
those now living of cats, birds, and oth- 
er animals, preserved in Egyptian cata- 
combs, was good enough as used by Cu- 
vier against St. Hilaire, that is, against 
the supposition that time brings about a 
but 


it goes for little against Darwin, unless 


gradual alteration of whole species ; 


it be proved that species never vary, or 
that the perpetuation of a variety neces- 
sitates the extinction of the parent breed. 
For Darwin clearly maintains—what the 
facts warrant—that the mass of a species 
remains fixed so long as it exists at all, 
though it may set off a variety now and 
The 


sede the parent form, but it may coexist 


then. variety may finally super- 


with it; yet it does not in the least hinder 
the unvaried stock from continuing true 
to the breed, 


The common law of 


unless it crosses with it. 


inheritance may be 


expected to keep both the original and 
the variety mainly true as long as they 
last, 


have gi 


and none the less so because they 


to occasional varieties. 
Manx 
the fable, have not induced the normal 


breeds 


have the Dorkings (apparently known 


ven 


The tailless 


“1 
cats, like 


the fox in 


to dispense with their tails, nor 
to Pliny) affected the permanence of the 
common sort of fowl. 

As to the objection, that the lower forms 
of life ought, on Darwin’s theory, to have 
been long ago improved out of existence, 
repl wed by higher forms, the objectors 
forget what a vacuum that would leave 
below, and what a vast field there is to 
which a simple organization is best adapt- 
ed, and where an advance would be no 


improvement, but the contrary. To ac- 


cumulate the itest amount of being 


ori 





upon a given space, and to provide as 


much enjoyment of life as can be un- 


der the conditions, seems to be aimed 
at, and this is effected by diversifica- 
tion. 


Finally, we advise nobody to accept 


Darwin’s, or any other derivative theory, 


Darwin and his Re vee wers. 
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as true. The time has not come for that, 


and perhaps never will. We also advise 
against a similar credulity on the other 
side, in a blind faith that speci 3 — that 
the manifold sorts and forms of existing 
animals and vegetables —‘* have 


sec- 


no 





ondary cause.” The contrary is alre 


not unlikely, and we suppose will here- 


after become more and more probable. 
But we are confident, that, if a derivative 
hypothesis ever is established, it will be 
so on a solid theistic ground. 
Meanwhile an inevitable and legitimate 
hypothesis is on trial,—an hypothesis thus 


far not untenable,—a trial just now very 
useful to science, and, we conclude, not 


yuUdcICcIOUS aS- 


harmful to religion, unless in 
sailants temporarily make it so. 
One good effect is already manifest: 


its enabling the | 


advocates of the hypoth- 
esis of a multiplicity of human species to 
perceive the double insecurity of their 
When the races of 


d to be 


eround. men are ad- 


mitt 


of one species, t e corollary, 


that they are of one origin, may be ex- 


pected to follow. 


rN - 
Those who allow them 


to be of one species must admit an actual 


diversification into stronely marked and 


persistent varieties, and so admit the basis 


of fact upon which the Darwinian hypoth- 
YI 
esis is built: while those. on the other 


hand, who recognize a diversity of human 


species, 


will hardly be able to maintain 
] 


that such species were primordial and 


supernatural in the common sense of the 


word. 
The English mind is prone to posi- 
tivism and kindred forms of materialistic 





rivative theory to be taken up in that 
interest. We have no p ction tor 
that school, but the contrary. If we had, 


we might have looked comp! 


a line of criticism which would in 


but effectively, play into the hands of 


and materialistic atheists 


The wiser and 


positivists 


Ne 
erauy. 


ven- 
stronger ground 
to take is, that the derivative hypothesis 


leaves the areument for design, and there- 


fore for a Designer, as valid as it ever 
was ;—that to do any work by an instru- 


ment must require, and therefore 


presunp- 
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pose, the exertion rather of more than of culties which the mind encounters when- 
less power than to do it directly;—that ever it endeavors to develop the idea into 
whoever would be a consistent theist a complete system, either in the material 
should believe that Desien in the nat- and organic, or in the moral world. It is 
ural world is coextensive with Provi- enough, in the way of obviating objec- 


dence, and hold fully to the one as he tions, to show that the philosop! ical diffi- 


does to the other, in spite of the wholly culties of the one are the same, and only 


similar and apparently insuperable diffi- the same, as of the other. 


A MODERN CINDERELLA : 
OR, THE LITTLE OLD SHOE. 


HOW IT WAS LOST. “ Yes, Laura,” replied the girl, com- 
ing back with the third volume for the 


AMONG green New England hills stood literary cormorant, who took it with a 





an ancient bouse, m iny-gable d, mossy- nod, still too intent upon the “ Confessions 
roofed, and quaintly built, but pictu- of a Fair Saint” to remember the fail- 
resque and pleasant to the eye; for a ings of a certain plain sinner. 

brook ran b iv through the orchard “Don’t forget the Italian cream for 
that encompassed it about, a garden-plot dinner. I depend upon it; t it’s the 
stretched upward to the whispering birch- only thing fit for me this hot weather.” 
es on the slope, and patriarchal elms stood And Laura, the cool blonde, disposed 
sentinel upon the lawn, as they had stood the folds of her white gown more grace- 
almost a century ago, when the Revolu- fully about her, and tou hed up the eye- 


tion rolled that way and found them brow of the Minerva she was drawing. 








young. “ Little daughter !” 

One summer morning, when the air “ Yes, father.” 
was full of country sounds, of mowers in “ Let me have plenty of clean collars 
the meadow, blackbirds by the brook, in my bag, for I must go at three; and 
and the low of kine upon the hill-side, some of you bring me a glass of cider in 
the old house wore its cheeriest aspect, about an hour;—I shall be in the lower 
and a certain humble history bes rarden.” 

“Nan!” The old man went away into his imag- 

“Yes, Di.” inary paradise, and Nan into that domes- 

And a head, brown-locked, blue-eyed, tic purgatory on a summer day) ,— the 
soft-featured, looked in at the open door kitchen. There were vines about the 
in answer to the call. windows, sunshine on the floor, and or- 

“Just bring me the third volume of der everywhere; but it was haunted by 
© Wilhe Im M ister,” there’s a dear. It’s a cookir o-stove, that fan ily altar when 
hardly worth while to rouse such a rest- such varied incense rises to appease the 
less chost as I, when I’m once fairly laid.” appetite of hous¢ hold gods, before which 

As she spoke, Di pushed up her bla k such dire incantations are pronounced to 
brai ls, thumped the pillow of the cour h ease the wrath and woe of th pric stess 
where she was lying, and with eager eyes of the fire, and about which often linger 
went down the last page of her book. saddest memories of wasted temper, time, 


“ Nan !” and toil. 
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Nan was tired, having risen with the 
birds,— hurried, having many cares those 
happy little housewives never know,—and 
disappointed in a hope that hourly “ dwin- 


. She was too 


dled, peaked, and pined.” 
young to make the anxious lines upon her 
forehead seem at home there, too patient 
to be burdened with the labor others 
should have shared, too light of heart to 
be pent up when earth and sky were 
keeping a blithe holiday. But she was 


one of that meek sisterhood who, think- 


ing humbly of themselves, believe they 
are honored by being spent in the ser- 
vice of less conscientious souls, whose care- 
less thanks seem quite reward enough. 

To and fro she went, silent and dili- 
gent, giving the grace of willingness to 
every humble or distasteful task the day 
had brought her; but some malignant 
sprite seemed to have taken possession 
of her kingdom, for rebellion broke out 
every where. The kettles would boil over 
most obstreperously,—the mutton refused 
to cook with the meek alacrity to be ex- 
pected from the nature of a sheep,—the 
stove, with unnecessary warmth of tem- 
per, would glow like a fiery furnace, — 
the irons would scorch,—the linens would 
dry,—and spirits would fail, though pa- 
tience never. 

Nan tuge 

] 


wearier, more hurried and more hopeless, 


1 on, growing hotter and 


till at last the crisis came; for in one fell 
moment she tore her Fown, burnt her 
hand, and smutched the collar she was 
preparing to finish in the most unexcep- 
tionable style. Then, if she had been a 
nervous woman, she would have scolded; 
being a gentle girl, she only “ lifted up 
her voice and wept.” 
“ Behold, she 


salt tears, and bewaileth herself because 


watereth her linen with 
of much tribulation. But, lo! help com- 


eth from afar: a strong man bringeth 


lettuce wherewith to stay her, plucketh 


berries to comfort her withal, and clash- 
eth cymbals that she may dance for 
joy.” 

The voice came from the porch, and, 
with her hope fulfilled, Nan looked up to 


greet John Lord, the house-friend, who 
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stood there with a basket on his arm 


and as she saw his honest eyes, kind lips, 
and helpful hands, the girl thought this 


plain young man the comeliest, most wel- 
come sight she had beheld that d 1y. 
“How good of you, to come through 
all this heat, and not to laugh at my de- 
spair!” she said, looking up like a grate- 
ful child, as she led him in. 
“J only obeyed orders, Nan; ior 


certain dear old lady had a motherly 
presentiment that you had got into a do- 
mestic whirlpool, and sent me as a sort of 
life-preserver. So I took the basket of 


consolation, and came to fold my feet up- 


on the carpet of contentment in the tent 
of friendship.” 


ot 


As he spoke, John gave his own 
in his mother’s name, and bestowed him- 


self in the wide window-seat, where morn- 
ing-glories nodded at him, and the old 
butternut sent pleasant shadows dancing 
to and fro. 


His advent, like that of Orpheus in 
Hades, seemed to soothe all unpropitious 
powers with a sudden spell. The fire 
began to slacken, the kettles began to 
] | 


lull, the meat began to cook, the irons 


: ‘ as 
began to cool, the clothes began to be- 


have, the spirits began to rise, and the 
collar was finished off with most triumph- 
John watched the change 


ant success. 


and, though a lord of creation, abased 


himself to take compassion on the weak- 
er vessel, and was seized with a great de- 
ire to lighten the homely tasks that tried 
He took 


a comprehensive glance about the room; 


her strength of body and soul. 


+] ‘ 
closet, 


then, extracting a dish from the 
proceeded to imbrue his hands in the 
strawberries’ blood. 

“ Oh, John, you needn’t do that; I 
shall have time when I’ve turned the 
meat, made the pudding, and done these 
things. See, I’m getting on finely now; 
— you're a judge of such matters; isn’t 
that nice ?” 

Ass 


absurdity for inspection with innocent 


1e spoke, Nan offered the polish d 


pride. 
“ Oh that I were a collar, to sit upon 


that hand!” sighed John,— adding, ar- 
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a 


vul tiv ¥y, *J ry ques- 
g ) y q 

tion, I might answer it with a gem from 
Dr. Watts, relative to ‘ Satan’ and ‘ idle 


merely say, that, as a 





matter of public safety, you'd better leave 
me alone; for such is the destructiveness 
of my nature, that I shall certainly eat 
| | 

something hurtful, break something val- 
uable, or sit up something crushable, 
unle ss you lef me concentrate my ener- 
sies by knocking off these young fel- 
lows’ hats, and preparing them for their 

pe I } D 7 


daoom 

Looking at the matter in a charitable 
it, Nan consented, and went cheerful- 
work, wondering how she 
ivht ironing an infliction, 


and been so ungrateful for the blessings 





“Wh Sally ?” asked John, look- 
ing vainly for the energetic functionary 
who usua iy perv ided that region like a 
domestic police-woman, a terror to cats, 


dogs, and men 


‘Si is gone to her cousin’s funeral, 
and won’ wk till Monday. There 
seems to be 1 great fatality among her 
relations i me dies, or comes to grief 
in some way, about once a month. but 
I don’t e poor Sally for wanting to 
cet aw s place now and then 
I th ss yuld find it in my heart to 
muri ginary friend or two, if I 





And Nan laughed so blithely, it was a 


‘W Di?” asked John, seized 
with a n inmasculine curiosity all at 
ones 

sie 
Meist t 
mem ! I was just thinking, 
as I did her things, how clever she is 
to lik ‘ s of books that I don’t un- 
derst il 1 


l, and to write things that 


with pride and delight. 


Yes, she’s a talented dear, though she 
hardly yws a needle from a crowbar, 
and will make herself one great blot 


some of these days, when the ‘divine 


’ descends upon her, I’m afraid. 





And Nan rubbed away with sisterly 
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zeal at Di’s forlorn hose and inky pock- 
et-handkerchiefs. 
“ Where is Laura? as 


quisitor. 
i 


proceeded the in- 
“ Well, I might say that she was in 
Italy ; for she is copying some fine thing 
of Raphael’s, or Michel Angelo’s, or some 
creat creature’s or other; and she looks so 
picturesque in her pretty gown, sitting 
* " ty " 

before her easel, that it’s really a sight 


1 two or three 


to behold, and I've peep 
times to see how she gets on.” 


And Nan bestirred herself to prepare 


the dish wherewith her picturesque sister 





desired to prolong her a tic existence. 
“ Where is your father?” John asked 
again, checking off each answer with a 
nod and a little frown 
‘He is down in the garden, deep in 
some plan about melons, the beginning 
of which seems to consist in stamping the 
first proposition in Euclid all over the 
bed, and then poking a few seeds into 
the middle of ea h. VV hy, bless the dear 
man! I forgot it was time for the cider. 
Vouldn’t you like to take it to him, 
John ? He’d love to consult you; and 


the lane is so cool, it does one’s heart good 


to look at it.” 


unswered with 





to the shadowy path, an 


a suaden assumption of immense indus- 





try,— 
I couldn't poss ro, Nan I’ve so 
, : ‘ ; , 
much on my hands. You'll have to do 


it yourself. ‘Mr 





something for your private ear; and the 
lane Is so cool, Ww ll do one s he irt eood 
to see you in it. Give my regards to 





, and, in the words of ‘ Lit 





And the mutton isn’t 





“T will; but please, John, go in t the 
girls and be comfortable ; for I don’t like 
to leave you here,” said Nan. 

“You insinuate that I should pick at 
the pudding or invade the cream, do 

And, 


you? Ungratefu 
with melodramatic sternness, John extin- 





l onl } ve 
i girl, leave m 
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guished her in his broad-brimmed hat, 
and offered the glass like a poisoned 
goblet. 

Nan took it, and went smiling away. 
Sut the lane might have been the Desert 
of Sahara, for all she knew of it; and she 
would have passed her father as uncon- 
cernedly as if he had been an apple-tree, 
had he not called out,— 

“ Stand and deliver, little woman!” 

She obeyed the venerable highway- 
man, and followed him to and fro, listen- 
ing to his plans and directions with a 
mute attention that quite won his heart. 

** That hop-pole is really an ornament 
now, Nan; this sage-bed needs weeding, 
— that’s good work for you girls; and, 
now I think of it, you’d better water the 
lettuce in the cool of the evening, after 
I'm gone.” 

To all of which remarks Nan gave her 
assent ; though the hop-pole took the like- 
ness of a tall fieure she had seen in the 


enough, 


porch, the sage-bed, curiously 9 
suggested a strawberry ditto, the lettuce 
vividly reminded her of certain vege- 
table productions a basket had brought, 
and the bob-o-link only sung in his cheer- 
iest voice, “Go home, home! he is 


vO 
there!” 

She found John —he having made a 
freemason of himself, by assuming her lit- 
tle apron — meditating over the partially 
spread table, lost in amaze at its desolate 
appearance ; one half its proper parapher- 
nalia having been forgotten, and the other 
Nan laughed till the 


tears ran over her cheeks, and John was 


half put on awry. 


gratified at the efficacy of his treatment; 
for her face had brought a whole harvest 
of sunshine from the garden, and all her 
eares seemed to have been lost in the 
windings of the lane. 

“ Nan, are you in liysterics ?” cried Di, 


appearing, book in hand. “John, you 


absurd man, what are you doing?” 
“I’m helpin’ the maid of all work, 
please marm.” And John dropped a 
curtsy with his limited apron. 
Di looked ruffled, for the merry words 
were a covert reproach; and with her 


usual energy of manner and freedom of 
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speech she tossed “ Wilhelm” out of the 


window, exclaiming, 


“That’s always the way; 


irefully, 
I’m never 


where I ought to be, and never think of 


anything till it’s too late; but it’s all 
Goethe’s fault. What does he write 
books full of smart ‘ Phillinas’ and inter- 


for ? How can I be 


expected to remember that Sally ’s away, 


esting ‘ Meisters’ 


and people must eat, when I’m hearing 
the ‘ Harper’ and little ‘ Mignon’? John, 
how dare you come here and do my work, 
instead of shaking me and telling me to 
do it myself? Take that toasted child 
away, and fan her like a Chinese 


darin, while I dish up this dreadful din- 


man- 


ner.” 
John and Nan fled like chaff before 
the wind, while Di, full of remorseful 


zeal, charged at the kettles, and wrench- 


} 


| as if she 


ed off the potatoes’ jackets, 


were 
revengefully pulling her own hair. Laura 
la vague 


hac intention of going to assist ; 


but, getting lost among the lights and 
shadows of Minerva’s helmet, forgot to 
appear till dinner had been evoked from 
chaos and peace was restored. 

At three o’clock, Di performe d the cor- 
onation-ceremony with her father’s best 
Laura re-tied his old-fashi« ned net k- 


ind arranged his white lo« 


hat; 
ks with 
an eye to saintly effect; Nan appeared 
vutifully written 


with a be: sermon, and 


vers that 


slipped it into his pocket ; John attached 


suspicious ink-stains on the fin 


himself to the bag; and the patriarch was 
escorted to the door of his tent with the 


triumphal procession which usually at- 
his 


Having kissed the female portion of his 


tended out-goings and in-comings. 
tribe, he ascended the venerable chariot, 
whi h rec eived him with audible lamen- 
tation, as its raeumatic joints swayed to 
and fro. 


I shall be back 


early on Monday morning; 


“ Good-bye, my dears! 
so take care 
of yourselves, and be sure you all go and 
hear Mr. Emerboy preach to-morrow. My 
regards to your mother, John. 
Solon !” 


Come, 


But Solon merely cocked one ear, and 


remained a fixed fact; for long experi- 
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ence had induced the philosophic beast 
to take for his motto the Yankee maxim, 
“Be sure you're right, then go ahead!” 
He knew things were not right ; therefore 
he did not go ahead. 

“ Oh, by-the-way, girls, don’t forget to 
pay Tommy Mullein for bringing up the 
cow: he expects it to-night. And, Di, 
don’t sit up till daylight, nor let Laura 
stay out in the dew. Now, I believe, 
I’m off. Come, Solon!” 

But Solon only cocked the other ear, 
gently agitated his mortified tail, as pre- 
monitory symptoms of departure, and 


never stirred a hoof, being well aware 
that it always took three “comes” to 
make a “go.” 


“ Bless me I’ve forgotten my spec- 


tacles. They are probably shut up 


n 
that volume of Herbert on my table. 
Very awkward to find myself without 
them ten miles away. Thank you, John. 
D ymn’t me slect to water the lettuce, N in, 
and don’t overwork yourself, my little 
‘Martha.’ Come” —— 

At this ji neture, Solon suddenly went 
off, like “ Mrs. Gamp,” in a sort of walk- 
ing swoon, apparently deaf and blind to 
mundane matters, except the refresh- 
ments awaiting him ten miles away; and 


the benign o 


] 
] + 


d pastor disappeared, hum- 
ming “ Hebron” to the creaking accom- 
paniment of the bulgy chaise. 

Laura retired to take her siesta; Nan 
made a small carbonaro of herself by 
sharpening her sister’s crayons, and Di, 
as a sort of penance for past sins, tried 
her patience over a piece of knitting, in 
which she soon originated a somewhat 
remarkable pattern, by dropping every 
third stitch, and seaming ad libitum. If 
John had been a gentlemanly creature, 
with refined tastes, he would have elevat- 
ed his feet and made a nuisance of him- 
self by indulging in a “ weed”; but be- 
ing only an uncultivated youth, with a 
rustic regard for pure air and woman- 
kind in general, he kept his head upper- 
most, and talked like a man, instead of 
smoking like a chimney. 

“ Tt will probably be six months before 


I sit here again, tangling your threads 
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and maltreating your needles, Nan. How 
glad you must feel to hear it!” he said, 
looking up from a thoughtful examination 
of the hard-working little citizens of the 
Industrial Community settled in Nan’s 
work-basket. 

‘No, I'm very sorry; for I like to see 
you coming and going as you used to, 
years ago, and I miss you very much 
when you are gone, John,” answered 
truthful Nan, whittling away in a sadly 
wasteful manner, as her thoughts flew 
back to the happy times when a little 
lad rode a littie lass in the big wheel- 
barrow, and never spiit his load,— when 
two brown heads bobbed daily side by 
side to school, and the favorite play was 
“Babes in the Wood,” with Di for a 
somewhat peckish robin to cover the 
small martyrs with any vegetable sub- 
stance that lay at hand. Nan sighed, as 
she thoucht of these thir vs, and John re- 
garded the battered thimble on his fin 


rT. 
el 


° 

tip with increased benignity of aspect as 
I ) 

he heard the sound. 


“When are you going to make your 
fortune, John, and get out of that dis- 
agreeable hardware concern ?” demand- 
ed Di, pausing after an exciting “ round,” 
and looking almost as much exhausted as 
if it had been a veritable pugilistic en- 
counter. 

“T intend to make it by plunging still 
deeper into ‘that disagreeable hardware 
concern’; for, next year, if the world 
keeps rolling, and John Lord is alive, he 
will become a partner, and then — and 
then ” —— 

The color sprang up into the young 
man’s cheek, his eyes looked out with a 


sudden shine, and his hand seemed invol- 


untarily 


to close, as if he saw and seized 





some invisible delight. 

“ What will happen then, John ?” ask- 
ed Nan, with a wondering glance. 

“Tl tell you in a year, Nan,—wait till 
then.” And John’s strong hand unclosed, 
as if the desired good were not to be his 
yet. 

Di looked at him, with a knitting-nee- 
dle stuck into her hair, saying, like a sar- 
castic unicorn, — 
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“T really thought you had a soul above 
pots and kettles, but I see you haven't ; 
and I beg your pardon for the injustice I 
have done you.” 

Not a whit disturbed, John smiled, as 
if at some mighty pleasant fancy of his 
own, as he replied, — 

“ Thank Di: 


proof of the utter depravity of my na- 


you, and as a further 
ture, let me tell you that I have the great- 
est possible respect for those articles of 
ironmongery. Some of the happiest hours 
of my life have been spent in their soci- 
ety; some of my pleasantest associations 


are connected with them; some of my 
best lessons have come to me from among 
them ; and when my fortune is made, I 
intend to show my gratitude by taking 
three flat-irons rampant for my coat of 
arms.” 

Nan laughed merrily, as she looked at 
Di elevated 


the most prominent feature of her brown 


the burns on her hand; but 


countenance, and sighed despondingly, — 
“ Dear, dear, what a disappointing 
world this is! 


castle in Spain, and settle a smart 


I no sooner build a nice 
young 
knight therein, than down it comes about 
my ears; and the ungrateful youth, who 


1 


might fieht dragons, if he chose, insists on 


quenching his energies in a saucepan, and 
making a Saint Lawrence of himself by 


wasting his life 


on a series of gridirons. 
Ah, if J were only a man, I would do 
something better than that, and prove 
that heroes are not all dead yet. But, in- 


stead of that, I’m only a woman, and must 
sit rasping my temper with absurdities 
this.” And Di her 


knitting as if it were Fate, and she were 


like wrestled with 
paying off the grudge she owed it. 

John leaned toward her, saying, with 
a look that made his plain face hand- 
some,-— 

“ Di, my father began the world as I 
begin it, and left it the richer for the use- 
ful years he spent here, — as I hope I may 
His 


memory makes that dingy shop a pleasant 


leave it some half-century hence. 
place to me ; for there he made an honest 
name, led an honest life, and bequeath- 


ed to me his reverence for honest work. 
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That is a sort of hardware, Di, that no 
rust can corrupt, and which will always 
prove a better fortune than any your 
knights can achieve with sword and shield. 
I think I am not quite a clod, or quite 
without some aspirations above money- 
getting ; for I sincerely desire that courage 
which makes daily life heroic by self-de- 
nial and cheerfulness of heart; I am ea- 
ger to conquer my own rebellious nature, 
and earn the confidence of innocent and 
upright souls; I have a great ambition 
to become as good a man and leave as 
green a memory behind me as 
Lord.” 

Di winked violently, and seamed five 


Nan 


had the gift of knowing when to speak, 


times in perfect silence; but quiet 


and by a timely word saved her sister 
from a thunder-shower and her 


stocking 


from destruction. 

“ John, have you seen Philip since you 
wrote about your last meeting with him?” 
John, but 


who gratefully 


The question was for the 
soothing tone was for Di, 
accepted it, and perked up again with 
speed. 

“ Yes: 


about it,” 


and I meant to have told you 
answered John, plunging into 
the subject at once. ‘I saw him a few 
days before I came home, and found him 
more disconsolate than ever,— just ready 
to go to the Devil,’ as he forcibly express- 


ed himself. I consoled the poor lad as 


well as I could, telling him his wisest plan 


, and 


begun,—there- 


was to defer his propose d« xpedition 
go on as steadily as he had 
by proving the injustice of your father’s 
prediction concerning his want of perse- 
verance, and the sincerity of his affection. 
I told him the change in Laura’s health 


and spirits was silently working in his 


favor, and that a few more months of 


persistent endeavor would 


conquer your 
father’s prejudice against him, and make 
him a stronger man for the trial and the 


pain. I read him bits about Laura from 
your own and Dj's letters, and he went 
away at last as patient as Jacob, ready to 
serve another ‘seven years’ for his be- 
loved Rachel.” 


“ God bless you for it, John!” cried a 
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the cold, listless Laura transformed into 
a tender girl, a 


longing, as she dropped her mask, and 


1 aglow with love and 


showed a living countenance eloquent 
with the first passion and softened by 
the first grief of her life. 

John rose involuntarily in the presence 


of an innocent nature whose sorrow né ed- 


ed no interpreter to him. The g rl read 


sympathy in his brotherly regard, and 
found comfort in the friendly voice that 


asked, half playfully, half seriously, — 


‘Shall I tell him that he is not forge 





ten. even for an Apollo? that Laura the 


artist has not conquered Laura the wom- 
an? and predict that the good daughter 


will yet prove th happy wite 
With a gesture full of energy, Laura 
tore her Minerva trom top to bottom, 
it tears rolled down the 


srown wan with hope deferred. 


things. and that I never can forget 


Nan went to her and held her fast, 
] 


leaving the ints of two loving, but gri- 
nds upon her shoulders; Di looked 
»v oly, tor, though rather stony- 








17 the cause, she f 





I ur Lregard ow Une y ap- 
preciated the effect; and John, turning 
to the window, received the commenda- 
tions of a robin swaying on an elm-bough 
with su e on its ruddy breast 

The clock struck five, and John de- 


clared that he must go; for, being an old- 


fashioned soul, he fancied that his mother 


had a better right to his last hour than 
; — 4 ’ 
any younger woman in the land, —al- 


ways remembering that “she was a wid- 
ow, and he her only son.” 

Nan ran away to wash her hands, and 
came back with the appearan e of one 
who had washed her face also: and so 


she had: but there was a difference in 





the water 
“ Play I'm your father, girls, and re- 
member it will be six months before ‘ that 


John’ will trouble you again. 


With which preface the young man kiss- 


ed his former playfellows as heartily as the 


boy had been wont to do, when stern par- — gied 


ents banished him to distant schools, an 
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“ndere 


fervent voice; and looking up, they saw three little maids bemoaned his fate. But 


times were changed now; for Di grew 


id during the ceremony 





alarmingly 
Laura received the salute like a orateful 
queen; and Nan returned it with heart 
and eyes and tender lips, making such an 


fashion of 





improvement on the childi 
the thing, that John was moved to sup- 
port his patern il characte r by softly echo- 
ing her father’s words, -“ Take care of 
yourself, my little * Martha.’” 

Then they all stream d after him along 


the g urden-path, with the endless messages 





and the young man, with a great 


at his heart, went away, as many nother 


John has gone, feeling better for the com- 
panionship of innocent m 1idenhood, and 


stronger to wrestle with temptation, to 
wait and hope and work. 

Let’s throw a shoe after him for luck, 
as dear old ‘Mrs. Gummage’ did after 
‘David’ and the ‘ willin’ Barkis!’ Quick, 
Nan! you always have old shoes on; toss 


1 shout, * Good 





with one 


‘ 
Nan tore off her shoe, and threw it far 


of her eccentric inspirations. 


along the dusty road, with a sudden long 


ing to become that auspicious irticle of 
apparel, that the omen might no 
Looking backward from the hill-top, 





John answered the meek sl 


and took in the group with a lingering 





clance: Laura in the shadow of the « 
fence, and Nan lean- 


ine far over the gate with her h ind above 


Di per hed on tl 





her eves and the sunshine touching her 
brown hair with gold He waved his hat 


and turned away; but the mus seemed 





to die out ¢ f the black bird’ 


all the summer landscape his eye saw 
nothing but the little figure at the wate 

“ Bless and save us! here’s a flock of 
people coming; m) hair is a toss, and 
Nan’s without her shoe; run! fly, girls 


or t Philistines will be upon us !” cried 





Di, tumbling off her perch in sudden 


alarm. 
Three agitated young ladies, with fly- 
» jng draperies and countenances of min- 


1 mirth and dismay, might have been 





i seen precipitating themselves into a re- 
I 
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spectable mansion with unbecoming haste ; 
but the squirrels were the only witnesses 
of this “ vision of sudden flight,” and, be- 
ing used to ground-and-lofty tumbling, 
didn’t mind it. 

When the pedestrians passed, the door 
was dex orously closed, and no one visible 
but a young man, who snatched some- 
thing out of the road, and marched away 
again, whistling with more vigor of tone 
than accuracy of tune, “ Only that, and 
nothing more.” 


HOW IT WAS FOUND. 


ScumMMER ripened into autumn, and 
something fairer than 


“ Sweet-peas and mier 


In Annie’s 





len grew.”’ 


rare 


Her nature was the counterpart of the 
hill-side grove, where as a child she had 
read her fairy tales, and now as a wom- 
an turned the first pages of a more won- 
drous legend still. Lifted above the many- 
gabled roof, yet not cut off from the echo 
of human speech, the little grove seemed 
a green sanctuary, fringed about with 
violets, and full of summer melody and 


und 


to make afraid ; wood- 


bloom. Gentle creatures haunted it, 


there was none 


pigeons cooed and crickets chirped their 


shrill roundel: 


ys, anemones and lady- 


] 


ferns looked up from the moss that kissed 


the wanderer’s feet. Warm airs were all 
afloat, full of vernal odors for the grateful 
sense, silvery birches shimmered like spir- 
its of the wood, larches gave their green 
tassels to the wind, and pines made airy 
music sweet and solemn, as they stood 
looking heavenward through veils of sum- 
mer sunshine or shrouds of wintry snow. 
Nan never felt alone now in this charm- 
ed wood ; for when she came into its pre- 
cincts, once so full of solitude, all things 
seemed to wear one shape, familiar eyes 
looked at her from the violets in the grass, 
familiar words sounded in the whisper of 
the leaves, and she grew conscious that 
influence filled the air with 


an unseen 


new delights, and touched earth and sky 
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with a beauty never seen before. Slo 





ly these May-flowers budded in her maid- 
en heart, rosily they bloomed, and silent- 
ly they waited till some lover of such low- 
ly herbs should catch their fresh aroma, 
fallen leaves, and 


should brush away the 
lift them to the sun. 
Though the eldest of the three, she had 
long been overtopped by the more aspir- 
ing maids. But though she meekly yield- 
ed 


they chose to drive, they were soon re- 


the reins of government, whenever 
stored to her again ; for Di fell into liter- 


Thus 


many 


ature, and Laura into love. en- 


grossed, these two forgot duties 
which even blue-stockings and innamora- 
fas are expected to perform, and slowly 
all the homely humdrum cares that house- 
wives know became Nan’s daily life, and 
she accepted it without a thoucht of dis- 
content. Noiseless and cheerful as the 
sunshine, she went to and fro, doing the 
tasks that mothers do, but without a moth- 
er’s sweet reward, holding fast the num- 
berless slight threads that bind a house- 


g¢ each 


hold tenderly together, and makin 
day a beautiful success. 
Di, tired of 


climbing, and boating, decided at 


being running, riding, 
ist to 


1. 
li 
let her body rest and put her equally 


y ac- 
mind through what classical colle- 
Hav- 
ing undertaken to read and know every- 

devoted herself to the task with 


tive 
gians term “a course of sprouts.” 
thing, she 
great energy, going from Sue to Sweden- 
borg with perfect impartiality, and hay- 
ing different authors as children have 
sundry distempers, being fractious while 
they lasted, but all the better for them 


when once over. Carlyle appeared like 
scarlet-fever, and raged violently for a 
time ; for, being anything but a “ passive 
bucket,” Di became prophetic with Ma- 


and 


veri- 


homet, belligerent with Cromwell, 


made the French Revolution a 


table 


Goethe 


Reign of Terror to her family. 
and Schiller alternated like fe- 
ver and ague; Mephistopheles became 
her hero, Joan of Arc her model, and 
she turned her black eyes red over Eg- 


and Wallenstein. 


of Emerson followed, during which she 


mont A mild attack 
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was lost in a fog, and her sisters rejoiced 
inwardly when she emerged informing 


them that 


“The Sphinx was drowsy, 


Her wings were furled.” 


Poor Di was floundering slowly to her 
proper place ; but she splashed up a good 
pro} 
deal of foam by getting out of her depth, 
and rather exhausted herself by trying to 
drink the ocean dry. 


ht’s 


dream” that often comes to girls of sev- 


. . 
Laura, alter “ midsummer l 


enteen, woke up to find that youth and 
love were no match for age and common 
sense. Philip had been flying about the 
world like a thistle-down for five-and- 
twenty years, generous-hearted, frank, 
and kind, but with never an idea of the 
serious side of life in his handsome head. 
Great, therefore, were the wrath and dis- 
may of the enamored thistle-down, when 
the father of his love mildly objected to 
seeing her begin the world in a balloon 
with a very tender but very inexperien- 
ced aéronaut for a guide. 

“ Laura is too young to ‘play house’ 


yet, and you are too unstable to assume 


the part of lord and master, Philip. Go 
and prove that you have prudence, pa- 
und enterprise, and [ will 
give you my girl,—but not before. I 
must seem cruel, that I may be truly 
kind ; believe this, and let a little pain 
lead you to great happiness, or show 


you wher i would have made a bitter 


The lovers listened, owned the truth 
of the old man’s words, bewailed their 
fate, and vielded, — Laura for love of 
her father, Philip for love of her. He 
went away to build a firm foundation for 
his castle in the air, and Laura retired 
into an invisible convent, where she cast 
off the world, and regarded her sympa- 


thizing sisters through a grate of superior 


knowledge and unsharable grief. Likea 


devout nun, she worshipped “ St. Philip,” 
and firmly believed in his miraculous pow- 
ers. She fancied that her woes set her 
apart from common cares, and slowly fell 
into a dreamy state, professing no inter- 


5 
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est in any mundane matter, but the art 
that first attracted Philip. Crayons, 
bread-crusts, and gray paper became 
glorified in Laura’s eyes; and her one 
pleasure was to sit pale and still before 
her easel, day after day, filling her port- 
folios with the faces he had once admir- 
ed. Her sisters observed that every Bac- 
chus, Piping Faun, or Dying Gladiator 
bore some likeness to a comely counte- 
nance that heathen god or hero never 
owned; and seeing this, they privately 
rejoiced that she had found such solace 
for her grief. 

Mrs. Lord’s keen eye had read 1 cer- 
tain newly written page in her son’s 
heart, — his first « hapter of that romance, 
begun in Paradise, whose interest never 
flags, whose beauty never fades, whose 
end can never come till Love lies dead. 
Wit i 


cret, with motherly discretion she coun- 





1@ Se@- 


1 womanly skill she divined t 


ted her 





selled patie nce, and he r son acce] 
advice, feeling, that, like many a health- 
ful herb, its worth lay in its bitterness. 

“ Love like a man, John, not like a 
boy, and learn to know yourself before 
you take a woman’s happiness into your 
keeping. You and Nan have known 
each other all your lives; yet, till this 
last visit, you never thought you loved 


13°.) 


her more than any other childish fri 





It is too soon to say the words so often 


spoken hastily,—so hard to be recall- 





ed. Go back to your worl , dear, for an- 
other year; think of Nan in the light of 


s new hope ; compare her with come- 








lier, gayer girls; and by absence prove 
the truth of your belief. Then, if dis- 
tance only makes her dearer, if tim only 
strengthens your affection, and no doubt 
of your own worthiness disturbs you, 
come back and offer her what any woman 
should be glad to take, — my boy’s true 
heart.” 

John smiled at the motherly pride of 
her words, but answered with a wistful 
look. 

“Tt seems very long to wait, mother. 
If I could just ask her for a word of hope, 
I could be very patient then.” 

“ Ah, my dear, better bear one year of 
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impatience now than a lifetime of regret 
hereafter. Nan is happy; why disturb 
her by a word which will bring the ten- 
der cares and troubles that 


come soon 


enough to such conscientious creatures as 


herself? If she loves you, time will prove 
let ring 


it; there pring 


and ripen as your early friendship has 


the new affection s 


ore 
LO! 


done, and it will be all the stronger for a 


summer’s growth. Philip was rash, and 


has to bear his trial now, and Laura 


shares it wi 
John; make 
| ane 


atone, anu ve 


Be more generous, 





‘ trial, bear your doubts 
Nan the happiness with- 
out the pain Promise me this, dear, — 
promise me to hope and wait.” 

The young i 


his heart ther 


in’s eye kindled, and in 


rose a better chivalry, a 


truer valor, than any Di’s knights had 


ever known. 
“ T'll try, mother,” was all he said ; but 


she was satisfied, 


for John seldom tried 
in vain. 


“ Oh, girls, how splendid are! It 


you 
does my heart good to see my handsome 


sisters im thie 


Octobe 


ir best array,” cried Nan, one 
mild night, as she put the last 


touches to certain airy raiment fashioned 


by her own skilful hands, and then fell 


back to survé y the grand effect. 


Di and Laura were preparing to assist 
at an “event of the season,” and Nan, 


with her own locks fallen on her shoul- 


ders, for want of sundry combs promoted 
} 


to her sisters’ heads, and her dress in un- 


vonted disorder, for lack of the many 


pins extracted in exciting crises of the 


like an affectionate bee 


toilet, hovered 


about two very full-blown flowers. 


* ig Hinatsie ; 
“ Laura looks like a cool Undine, with 


the ivy-wreaths in her shining hair; and 


Di has illuminated herself to such an ex- 


scarlet leaves, that I don’t 


tent with thos 


know what creat creature she resembles 


y ad- 


most,” said Nan, beaming with sister] 





miration. 
“Like Jun 


simmered into one, with a touch of Xan- 


», Zenobia, and Cleopatra 


tippe by way of spice 
PI 3 . s 5] . 


But, to my eye, 


the finest woman of the three is the dis- 


hevelled 


young person embracing the 


o 
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bed-post; for she stays at home herself, 
and gives her time and taste to making 


es o 
ch is a 





home ly people fine, V wast: 
of good 


material, and an imposition on 


spoke, both the fashion-plates 


looked affectionately at the eray-gowned 





ficure ; but, being works art, they were 


obliced to nip their feelings in the bud, 


and their caresses till they re- 


turned 


reserve 


o common life. 


“ Put on your bonnet, and ll leay 
you at Mrs. Lord’s on our way It v 
dk mu good, Nan; and perhaps thers 
may be news from John,” added Di, as 
she bore down upon the door like a man- 
ol-war ider full sail 

Or from Philip,” sighed Laura, with 
a wistful look. 


Whereupon Nan persuaded herself that 


Ee : ; 
her strong inclination to sit down was ow- 


ing to want of exercise, and the heaviness 


rination ; so, 


of her eyelids a freak of ima 


speedily smoothing her ruffled plumage, 


she ran down to tell her father of the 


new arrangement. 





! 7 
“ Go, my dear, |! | means. I sha 
be writing; and you w lonely, if 
you stay But I must my girls; fo 
I caught glimpse ( n surprising 
‘ A 
phantoms fli r | door.” 


Nan led the way 








m volved betor n 
ity ol iay-ll es, I ht 
edification ; for with | ( \ 
the was mingled 1 h mild 
mer t the np 1 i 

“Yes, I see my geese are r illy swans 
thouvh there is such a cloud between us 
th { I el 1 long v und hardly 
know them. But t tle daughter is 
always available, always my ricket on 


As he spoke, her father drew Nar 





kissed her trar 
ed content. 

“We ll, if ever 
I de 


interestin’ as play-ac 


I see picters, I see ’em 


lare to rK xiness it’s as 


Miss 


he r head, 


now, and 
tin’, every bit. 
Di, with all them boughs in 
looks like the Queen of Sheby, when 


she went a-visitin’ What’s-his-name ; and 
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I, if Miss Laura a’n’t as sweet as a lally- came home. A whole drove of fatted 
4 barster figger, Ishould like to know what calves were metaphorically killed, and a 
i is.” banquet appeared with speed 
n In her enthu Sally gambolled John was not one of those romantic 
about the girls, flourishing her milk-pan heroes who can go through three vol- 
8 like a modern Miriam about to sound umes of hairbreadth escapes without the 
d her timbrel for excess of joy. j xt |} ssed in iti n, 
re Laughing merrily, the two Mont Blanes like “Lady Leather- 
l, bestowed themselves in the family ark, _ bridge, ‘ partook copiously of every- 
< Nan he 1 up beside Patrick, and So- — thin e the two women beamed over 
lon, 1 from his lawful slumbers, mo- each n with an interest tha - 
ros tru 1 them away. But,looking haneed its flavor, and urged upon him 
l kwat with a last * Good night!” Nan cold meat and cheese, pickles and pie, as 
‘ saw | fat] still standing the door if dyspepsia and nightmare w 
aS with st ng intenanee, and the moon- the lost arts 
light f y » a benediction on his Then he opened his budget of news 
Sil\ and fed 
h I was coming next month rding 
B ] so up the hill with you, to custom; but Philip fell 1 ind so 
- my dear, and | sa basket of eggs for tempted me, that I was driven to sacri- 
» \ fat] ( him my love nad be fice myself to the « se of friendship, and 
SS sure } t me know the next time he is up we came to-night. He would not let 
' poorly,” Mrs. Lord said, when her guest me come here till we had seen your fa- 
se to depa fter an hour of pleasant ther, Nan; for the poor lad was pining 
‘ ) chat 1 beha- 
But Nar v | satisfy his 
I grea he We had a 
it bas \ crash l ym my 
r¢ Y 1 t ved the oift 
M4 sl t el ent 
in ” 
A- in his ! ! old ventle- 
} he was sat- 
‘ sig t s in her fa nor tl that he 1 see | 1 wi e | 1, 
I men ( t her heart xr they and, if all went well, s l e his 
é ( vhen John cam " rew lin the spr It 1 i de- 
8 N t yw and why and when  lightful sation to know you have mad 
S y I T your it, my dear! a fi v-creature as hay words 
y ) A t old slippers made Phil to-nicht 
IS < \ | s know you were coming John | 1, and kk Li at 
n ) How have you been and the matronly tea-pot s he sa T- 
wl 1 so late to-night Bet- drous future in its shir 
l s \ ‘ t put on y bonnet Nan twin 1 T tl | t! <6 
i- And ir bo vou been it the th ht of Laura 1 said 
to s with erateful warmth 
n M , : quiet soul, and her “ You say nothing of your — eo 
fl s was purred softly in in the making of that happinc John 
3S her m’s ear for being 41 woman. she but we know it, for Philip has told Laura 
L, must talk, and, being a mother, must pet in his letters all that you have | 1 to 
n th deli t of her life, and make a him, and I am sure there was other lo- 
d litt 1 the lord of the manor quence beside his own before fa crant- 
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ed all 


thank you very much for this!’ 


Oh, John, I 


’ 


you say he has. 

Mrs. Lord beamed a whole midsummer 
of delight upon her son, as she saw the 
pleasure these words gave him, though he 
answered simply, — 

“T only tried to be a brother to him, 
Nan; for he has been most kind to me. 
Yes, I said my little say to-night, and 
gave my testimony in behalf of the pris- 
oner at the bar, a most merciful judge 
pronounced his sentence, and he rushed 
straight to Mrs. Leich’s to tell Laura the 
blissful news. Just imagine the scene 
when he appears, and how Di will open 
her wicked eyes and enjoy the spectacle 
of the dishevelled lover, 


tears, the stir, and the romance of the 


the bride-elect’s 


thing. She'll ery over it to-night, and 


caricature it to-morrow.” 

And John led the laugh at the picture 
he had conjured up, to turn the thoughts 
of Di’s dangerous sister from himself. 

At ten Nan retired into the depths of 
her old bonnet with a far different face 
from the one she brought out of it, and 
John, resuming his hat, mounted guard. 

“ Don’t stay late, remember, John!” 
And in Mrs. Lord’s voice there was a warn- 
ing tone that her son interpreted aright. 

“T’ll not forget, mother.” 

And he kept his word ; for though Phil- 
ip’s happiness floated temptingly before 
him, and the little figure at his side had 
ignored the 
bland winds, the tender night, and set a 


never seemed so dear, he 


seal upon his lips, thinking manfully with- 
in himself, “I see many signs of promise 
in her happy face; but I will wait and 


hope a little longer for her sake.” 


“ Where is father, Sally ?” asked Nan, 
as that functionary appeared, blinking 
owlishly, but utterly repudiating the idea 
of sleep. 

“He went down ¢he garding, miss, 
when the gentlemen cleared, bein’ a little 
Shall I fetch 
him in?” asked Sally, as irreverently as 


flustered by the goin’s on. 


if her master were a bag of meal. 
And slowly 
the two paced down the leaf-strewn walk. 


= No, we will go ourselves.” 
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Fields of yellow grain were waving on 
the hill-side, and sere corn-blades rustled 
in the wind, from the orchard came the 
scent of ripening fruit, and all the garden- 
plots lay ready to yield up their humble 
offerings to their master’s hand. But in 
the silence of the night a greater Reaper 
had passed by, gathering in the harvest 
of a righteous life, and leaving only ten- 
der memories for the gleaners who had 
come so late. 

The old man sat in the shadow of the 
tree his own hands planted ; its fruitful 
boughs shone ruddily, and its leaves still 
whispered the low lullaby that h ished 
him to his rest. 

“ How fast he sleeps ! Poor 
I should have come before and made it 


father! 


pleasant for him.” 

As she spoke, Nan lifted up the head 
bent down upon his breast, and kissed 
his pallid chee k. 

“ Oh, John, this is not sleep ‘to 

“ Yes, dear, the happiest he will ever 
know.” 

For a moment the shadows flickered 


} 
t 


faces and the silence 


over three white 
deepened solemnly. Then John rever- 
ently bore the pale shape in, and Nan 
dropped down beside it, saying, with a 
rain of grateful tears,— 

“ He kissed me when I went, and said 
a last ‘ good night !’” 

For an hour steps went to and fro about 
her, many voices whispered near her, and 
skilful hands touched the beloved « lay she 
held so fast; but one by one the busy feet 
passed out, one by one the voices died 
away, and human skill proved vain. Then 


Mrs. 


of her arms, soothing her with the mute 





Lord drew the orphan to the shelter 
solace of that motherly embrace. 


“ Nan, Nan! here’s Philip! come and 
see |” 

The happy call reéchoed through the 
house, and Nan sprang up as if her time 
for grief were past. 

* | must tell them. 


wl 


Oh, my poor gi 
how will they bear it ?—they have known 
80 little sorrow |” 


But there was no need for her to speak ; 
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other lips had spared her the hard task. 
For, as she stirred to meet them, a sharp 
ery rent the air, steps rang upon the 
stairs, and two wild-eyed creatures came 
into the hush of that familiar room, for 
the first time me ting with no welcome 
from their father’s voice. 

With one impulse, Di and Laura fled 
to Nan, and the sist 





rs clung together in 
a silent embrace, 


words. 


far more eloquent than 
John took his mother by the 
hand, and led her from the room, closing 
the door upon the sacredness of grief. 
“ Yes, we are poorer than we thought; 
hen everything is settled, we shall 


get on very well. We can let a part of 


this great house, and live quietly togeth- 


er until spring; then Laura will be mar- 


ried, and Di can go on their travels with 
them, as Philip wishes her to do. We shall 
be cared for; so never fear for us, John.” 

Nan said this, as her friend parted from 
her a week later, after the saddest holi- 
day he had ever known. 

‘And what becomes of you, Nan?” 
he asked, watching the patient eyes that 
smiled when others would have wept. 

“JT shall stay in the dear old house ; 
for no other place would seem like home 
to m I shall find some little child to 
love and care for, and be quite happy till 
the girls come back and want me.” 

John nodded wisely, as he listened, and 
went away prophesying within himself,— 

“She shall find something more than a 
child to love; and, God willing, shall be 


very happy till the girls come home and 


— cannot have her.” 
Nan’s plan was carried into effe 
Slowly the 


ct. 
\ divided waters closed again, 
and the three fell back into their old life. 
But the touch of sorrow drew them clos- 
er; and, though invisible, a beloved pres- 
ence still moved among them, a familiar 
voice still spoke to them in the silence of 
their softened hearts. Thus the soil was 
made ready, and in the depth of winter 
the good seed was sown, was watered with 
many tears, and soon sprang up green 
with the promise of a harvest for their 
after years. 
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Di and Laura consoled themselves with 
their favorite employments, unconscious 
that Nan was growing paler, thinner, and 
more silent, as the weeks went by, till one 
day she dropped quietly before them, and 
it suddenly became manifest that she was 
utterly worn out with many cares and 
the secret suffering of a tender heart be- 
reft of the paternal love which had been 
its strength and stay. 
Don’t be 


” 
up to-morrow, 


“T’'m only tired, dear girls. 
troubled, for I shall be 
she said cheerily, as she looked into the 
anxious faces bending over her. 

But the weariness was of many months’ 


growth, and it was weeks before that “ 


to- 

morrow” came. 
Laura installed herself as nurse, and 
her devotion was repaid four-fold; for, 


sitting at her sister’s be lside, she learned 
Her 


the beauty of a 


a finer art than that she had left. 


! 
grew ciear to see 








lenying life, and in the depths of 
Nan’s meek nature she found the strong, 
sweet virtues that made her what she 
was. 

Then remembering that these womanly 
attributes were a bride’s best dowry, Lau- 
ra gave herself to their attainment, that 
she might become to another household 
the ble ssing Nan had been to her own; 
and turning from the worship of the god- 
dess Beauty, she gave her hand to that 
humbler and more human teacher, Duty, 


—learning her lessons with a willing 
heart, for Philip’s sake. 

Di corked her inkstand, locked her 
bookcase, 


it were a five-barred gate ; of 


and went at housework as if 
course she 
missed the leap, but scrambled bravely 
through, and appeared much sobered by 
the exercise. Sally had departed to sit 
under a vine and fig-tree of her own, so 
Di had undisputed sway ; but if dish-pans 
and dusters had tongues, direful would 
have been the history of that crusade 
against frost and fire, indolence and in- 
experience. But they were dumb, and 
Di scorned to complain, though her strug- 
gles were pathetic to behold, and her sis- 
ters went through a series of messes equal 


to a course of “ Prince Benreddin’s” pep- 








rn 

co 

DP 
pa 
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pery tarts. Reality turned Romance out 
of doors ; for, unlike her favorite heroines 
in satin and tears, or helmet and shield, 
Di met her fate in a big checked apron 
and dust-cap, wonderful to see; yet she 
wielded her broom as stoutly as” Moll 
Pitcher” shouldered her gun, and march- 
ed to her daily martyrdom in the kitchen 
with as heroic a heart as the “ Maid of 
Orleans” took to her stake. 

Mind won the victor 
the 


over matter in 





end, and Di was better all her days 


for the tribulations and the triumphs of 
that time; for she 


drowned her idle fan- 


cies in her wash-tub, made burnt-offerings 
of selfishness and pride, and learned the 
worth of self-denial, as she sang with hap- 
py voice among the pots and kettles of 
her conquered realm. 

Nan thought of John, and in the still- 


ness of her sl 


eepless nights prayed Heav- 
en to ke ep him safe, and make her wor- 
thy to receive and strong enough to bear 
the blessedness or pain of love. 

Snow fell without, and keen winds howl- 
ed among the leatless elms, but “ herbs of 
grace” were blooming beautifully in the 


endeavor, and this 


sunshine of sink ere 
dreariest season proved the most fruitful 
of the year; for love taught Laura, labor 
chastened Di, and patience fitted Nan for 
the blessing of her life. 


Nature, 


of housewives, began at last that “ 


that stillest, yet most diligent 
spring- 


cleaning” which she makes so pleasant 


that none find the heart to grumble as 
they do when other matrons set their 
premises a-dust. Her handmaids, wind 
and rain and sun, swept, washed, and 
garnished busily, green carpets were 
unrolled, apple-boughs were hung with 
draperies of bloom, and dandelions, pet 
nurslings of the year, came out to play 
upon the sward. 

From the South returned that opera 
troupe whose manager is never in de- 
spair, whose tenor never sulks, whose 
prima donna never fails, and in the or- 
chard bond fide matinées were held, to 
which buttercups and clovers crowded in 
their prettiest spring hats, and verdant 


young blades twinkled their dewy 


lor- 
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gnettes, as they bowed and made way for 
the floral belles. 

May was bidding June good-morrow, 
and the roses were just dreaming that it 
was almost time to wake, when John came 
again into the quiet room which now seem- 
ed the Eden that contained his Eve. Of 
course there was a jubilee ; but somethir 


seemed to have befallen the whole group, 
for never had they all appeared in such 
odd fi 
and 
his usual serenity of aspect. 

Nan the cheerful had fallen into a well 


it 


umes of mind. John was restless, 


wore an excited look, most unlike 


of silence and was not to be extracted by 
: ; 


1 she smiled 


Di’s 


force, and 


ue 


like the June sky over her head. 


any hydraulic power, tl 


peculiarities were out in full 
she looked as if she would fo ¢ ff like a 
torpedo at a touch; but through all her 
moods there was a half-triumphant, half- 
remorseful expression in the glance 
And Laura, 
now sang like a blackbird, 
but her 


* Philip, m 


she 


fixed on John. once so si- 


lent, as she 
flitted to and fro; 





fitful song was 
always, y king.” 

John felt that there had come a change 
upon the three, and silently divined whose 
unconscious influence had wrought the 
miracle. The embargo was off his tongue, 
and he was in a fever to ask that ques- 
tion which brings a flutter to the stoutest 
the “man” had come, 


not. So, by 


though 
had 


steadying his nerves, he paced the room, 


heart; but 
the 


‘hour” way of 


pausing often to take notes of his com- 
panions, and each pause seemed to in- 
crease his wonder and content. 

He looked at Nan. 
usual place, the rigid little chair she lov- 


} 
] enough to 


She was in her 


ed, because it once was large 
hold a curly-headed playmate and herself. 
The old work-basket was at her side, and 
the battered thimble busily at work ; but 


y had 


color of the 


her lips wore a smile they 
the 


never 


worn before, unblown 
roses touched her cheek, and her down- 
cast eyes were full of light. 

He looked at Di. 


was on her knee, but its leaves were un- 


The inev itable book 


cut; the strong-minded knob of hair still 


asserted its supremacy aloft upon her 
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head, and the triangular jacket still 

adorned her shoulders in defiance of all 

fashions, past, present, or to come; but 

the expression of her brown countenance 

had grown softer, her tongue had found 

a curb, and in her hand lay a card with 
: 


“ Potts, Kettel, & Co.” inscribed thereon, 


vhich she regarded with never a scornful 


1S 


word for the * Co.” 
He looked at Laura. She was before 


her easel, as of old; but the pale nun had 


given place to a blooming girl, who sang 
, 4 ) 
at her work, which was no prim Pallas, 


but a Clytie turning her human face to 


“ John, what are you thinking 
He stirred as if Di’s voice had disturb- 

: 
ed his fancy at some pleasant pastime, 


but answered with his usual sincerity, — 
“T was thir king of a certain dear old 
fairy tale called ‘ Cinderella.’” 
‘Oh!” said Di; and her “ Oh” was a 
most impressive monosyllable. “] see 
the meaning of your smile now; and 


though the he story is not 





] parties con- 





y just and very true. 

She paused a moment, then went on 
with softened voice and earnest mien: — 

“You think I am a blind and selfish 
creature. So I am, but not so blind and 
selfish as I have been: for many tears 
have cleared my eyes, and much sincere 
regret has made me humbler than I was. 
I have found a better book than any fa- 


ther’s | 


‘an give me, and I have 
read it with a love and admiration that 
grew stronger as I turned the leaves. 
Henceforth I take it for my guide and 
gospel, and, looking back upon the selfish 
and neglectful past, can only say, Heaven 
bless your dear heart, Nan!” 

Laura echoed Di’s last words; for, with 
eyes as full of te nderness, she looke d down 
upon the sister she had lately learned to 
know, saying, warmly, — 

“ Yes, ‘ Heaven bless your dear heart, 
Nan!’ I never can forget all you have 
been to me; and when I am far away 
with Philip, there will always be one coun- 
tenance more beautiful to me than any 


pictured face I may discover, there will be 
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one place more dear to me than Rome. 
The face will be yours, Nan, — always so 
patient, always so serene ; and the dear- 
er place will be this home of ours, which 
you have made so pleasant to me all these 
years by kindnesses as numberless and 
noiseless as the drops of dew.” 

‘Dear girls, what have I ever done, 
that you should love me so?” cried Nan, 
with happy wonderment, as the tall heads, 
black and golden, bent to meet the lowly 
br 


swered her. 


own one, and her sisters’ mute lips an- 


Then Laura looked up, saying 


fully, — 





“ Here are the good and wicke 


ters: — where shall we find the Prince?” 


There !” cried Di, point ng to John ; 
and then her secret went off like a rock- 


for, with her old impetuosity, she 





said, — 

“ | have found you out, John, and am 
ashamed to look you in the face, remem- 
bering the past. Girls, you know, when 
father died, John sent us money, which 
he said Mr. Owen had long owed us and 


se 


| lie, John, 


had paid at last? It was a kind 
and a generous thing to do; for we need- 
ed it, but never would have taken it as a 
cift. I know you meant that we should 
never find this out; but yesterday I met 
Mr. Owen returning from the West, and 
when I thanked him for a piece of justice 
we had not expected of him, he gruffly 
told me he had never paid the debt, nev- 
er meant to pay it, for it was out! iwed, 
and we could not claim a farthing. John, 
I have laughed at you, thought you stu- 
pid, treated you unkindly; but I know 
you now, and never shall forget the les- 


son you have taught me. I am proud 


{ 





as Lucifer, but I ask you to rive me, 


and I seal my real repentance so— and 
so.” 

With tragic countenance, Di rushed 
across the room, threw both arms about 
the astonished young man’s ne¢ k and 
dropped an ¢ nergetic kiss upon his cheek. 
There was a momentary silence; for Di 
finely illustrated her strong-minded theo- 
ries by erying like the weakest of her 


sex. Laura, with “the ruling passion 
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strong in death,” still tried to draw, but 
broke her pet crayon, and endowed her 
Clytie with a supplementary orb, owing 
And Nan sat 
with drooping eyes, that shone upon her 


to the dimness of her own. 


work, thinking with tender pride, — 

“ They know him now, and love him 
for his generous heart.” 

Di spoke first, rallying to her colors, 
though a little daunted by her loss of 
self-control. 

“ Don’t laugh, John, —I couldn’t help 
it; and don’t think I’m not sincere, for 
I am,—I am; and I will prove it by 
growing good enough to be your friend. 
That debt must all be paid, and I shall 
do it; for I'll turn my books and pen to 
some account, and write stories full of 
dear old souls like you and Nan; and 
some one, I know, will like and buy them, 
though they are not ‘works of Shak- 
speare.’ I’ve thought of this before, have 
felt I had the power in me; now I have 
the motive, and now I'll do it.” 

If Di had proposed to translate the 
Koran, or build a new Saint Paul’s, there 
would have been many chances of suc- 
cess ; for, once moved, her will, like a bat- 
tering-ram, would knock down the obsta- 
cles her wits could not surmount. John 
believed in her most heartily, and show- 
ed it, as he answered, looking into her 
resolute face, — 

“T know you will, and yet make us 
very proud of our ‘ Chaos,’ Di. Let the 
money lie, and when you have made a 
fortune, I'll claim it with enormous inter- 
est ; but, believe me, I feel already doub- 
ly repaid by the esteem so generously 
confessed, so cordially bestowed, and can 
only say, as we used to years ago, — 
‘ Now let’s forgive and so forget.’” 

But proud Di would not let him add 
to her obligation, even by returning her 
impetuous salute ; she slipped away, and, 
shaking off the last drops, answered with 
a curious mixture of old freedom and 
new respect, — 

“No more sentiment, please, John. 
We know each other now; and when I 
We 
have smoked the pipe of peace ; so let us 


find a friend, I never let him go. 
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go back to our wigwams and bury the 
feud. 
head ? and what were we talking about ?” 


Where were we when I lost my 


“ Cinderella and the Prince.” 

As he spoke, John’s eye kindled, and, 
turning, he looked down at Nan, who 
sat diligently ornamenting with micro- 
scopic stitches a great patch going on, the 
wrong side out. 

“ Yes, —so we were; and now taking 
pussy for the godmother, the characters 
of the story are well personated, — all 
but the slipper,” said Di, laughing, as 
she thought of the many times they had 
played it together years ago. 

John’s 


frame, a sudden purpose shone in his 


A sudden movement stirred 
countenance, and a sudden change befell 
his voice, as he said, producing from some 
hiding-place a little worn-out shoe, — 

“T can supply the slipper ;— who will 
try it first ?” 

Di’s black eyes opened wide, as they 
fell on the familiar object; then her ro- 
mance-loving nature saw the whole plot 
of that drama which needs but two to 
act it. A great delight flushed up into 
her face, as she promptly took her cue, 
saying, — 

“ No need for us to try it, Laura; for 
it wouldn’t fit us, if our feet were as small 
as Chinese dolls’;— our parts are played 
out; therefore ‘ Exeunt wicked sisters to 
And 


pouncing upon the dismayed artist, she 


the music of the wedding-bells.’” 


swept her out and closed the door with 
a triumphant bang. 

John went to Nan, and, dropping on 
his knee as reverently as the herald of 
the fairy tale, he asked, still siniling, but 
with lips grown tremulous, — 

“Will Cinderella try the little shoe, 
and — if it fits — go with the Prince ?” 

But Nan only covered up her face, 
weeping happy tears, while all the weary 
work strayed down upon the floor, as if it 
knew her holiday had come. 

John drew the hidden face still closer, 
and while she listened to his eager words, 
Nan heard the beating of the strong man’s 
heart, and knew it spoke the truth. 

“ Nan, I promised mother to be silent 
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till I was sure I loved you wholly, — sure 
that the knowledge would give no pain 
when I should tell it, as I am trying to 
tell it now. This little shoe has been 
my comforter through this long year, and 
I have kept it as other lovers keep their 
fairer favors. It has been a talisman 
more eloquent to me than flower or ring ; 
for, when I saw how worn it was, I al- 


the gentle creature who had worn it last, 
I always saw her patient, tender, and 
devout, — and tried to grow more wor- 
thy of her, that I might one day dare to 
ask if she would walk beside me all my 
life and be my ‘angel in the house.’ 
Will you, dear? Believe me, you shall 
never know a weariness or grief I have 


the power to shield you from.” 


ways thought of the willing feet that 


Then Nan, as simple in her love as in 


came and went for others’ comfort all her life, laid her arms about his neck, 


day long; when I saw the little bow you _ her happy face against his own, and 
tied, I always thought of the hands so _ swered softly, — 
*“ Oh, John, I never can be sad or 
want or felt a pain; and when I recalled ed any more!” 


diligent in serving any one who knew a 


THE OLD DAYS AND THE NEW. 


A Port came singing along the vale, — 
“ Ah, well-a-day for the dear old days! 
‘hey come no more as they did of yore 


By the flowing river of Aise.” 


He piped through the meadow, he piped through the grove, — 
“ Ah, well-a-day for the good old days! 

They have all gone by, and I sit and sigh 
By the flowing river of Aise. 


“ Knights and ladies and shields and swords, — 
Ah, well-a-day for the grand old days! 
Castles and moats, and the bright steel coats, 


$y the flowing river of Aise. 


“ The lances are shivered, the helmets rust, — 
Ah, well-a-day for the stern old days! 

And the clarion’s blast has rung its last, 
By the flowing river of Aise. 


“ And the warriors that swept to glory and death, — 
Ah, well-a-day for the brave old days! 

They have fought and gone, and I sit here alone 
By the flowing river of Aise. 


“ The strength of limb and the mettle of heart, — 
Ah, well-a-day for the strong old days! 

They have withered away, mere butterflies’ play, 
By the flowing river of Aise. 


an- 


tir- 
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“ The queens of beauty, whose smile was life, — 


' 
Ah, well-a-day for the rare old days! 
With love and despair in their golden hair, I 
By the flowing river of Aise. 
“ They have flitted away from hall and bower, — 
Ah, well-a-day for the rich old days! 
Like the sun they shone, like the sun they have gone, 
By the flowing river of Aise. 
“ And buried beneath the pall of the past, — \ 


Ah, well-a-day for the proud old days! } 


I 
} 


ie valor and worth and the beauty of earth, 





By the flowing river of Aise. 


“ And I sit and sigh by the idle stream, — 
Ah, well-a-day for the bright ol 





For nothing remains for the ’3 strains 





But the flowing river of Aise.” 

Then a voice rang out from the oak overhead, — 
“ Why well-a-day for the old, old days ? 

The world is the same, if the bard has an aim, 


By the flowing river of Aise. 


“ There’s beauty and love and truth and power, — 
Cease well-a-d iy for the old, old days! 

The huml lest hom } is worth Greece an l Rome, 
By the flowing river of Aise. 

“ There are themes « nouch for the poet’s strains, — 
Leave well-a-day for the qu int old days! 

Take thine eyes from the ground, look up and around 
From the flowing river of Aise. 


“ To-day is as grand as the centuries past, — 
Leave well-a-day for the famed old days! 
There are battles to fight, there 


are troths to plight, 
By the flowing river of Aise. 


“ There are hearts as true to love, to strive, — 
No well-a-day for the dark old days! 
Go put into type the age that is ripe 


sy the flowing river of Aise.” 


Then the merry Poet piped down the vale,— 
“ Farewell, farewell to the dead old days! 
By day and by night there’s music and light 


By the flowing river of Aise.” 
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THE ICEBERG 
TORBAY. 
TorBAY, finely described in a recent 


novel by the Rev. R. T. S. Lowell, is an 


, a short strong arm with a 





slim hand and finger, reaching into the 
rocky land and touching the water-falls 
and rapids of a pretty brook. Here is a 
little village, with Romish and Protestant 
steeples, and the dwellings of fishermen, 
with the universal appendages of fishing- 


houses, boats, and “ flakes.” One seldom 


, ’ . 
looks upon a hamlet so picturesque and 
wild rhe rocks slope steeply down to 


the wonderfully clear water. Thousands 
of poles support half-acres of the spruce- 
bough shelf, beneath which is a dark, 


cool region, crossed with foot-paths, and 


not unf ently sprinkled and washed 
by the surf;j—a most kindly office on the 
part of the sea, you will allow, when 


once you have scented the fish-offal per- 


petually dropping from the evergreen 
fish-house above. These little buildings 


on the flakes are conspicuous features, 
and look as fresh and wild as if they had 
just wandered away from the woodlands. 
e of the 
lofty | shelf, or upon the extreme end 


rh they stand, on the edg 
of that part of it which runs off fre- 


ke a wharf, an 


quently over the water li 
assemblage of huts and halls, bowers and 
arbors, a curious huddle made of poles 
and sweet-smelling branches and sheets 
of birch-bark. <A kind of evening haunts 


these rooms of spruce at noonday, while 


at night a hanging lamp, like those we 
see in old pictures of crypts and dun- 


geons, is to the stranger only a kind of 
buoy by which he is to steer his way 
through the darkness. To come off then 
without pitching headlong, and soiling 
your hands and coat, is the merest 
chance. Strange ! one is continually 
allured into these piscatory bowers when- 
ever he comes near them. In spite of 
the chilly, salt air, and the repulsive 


smells about the tables where they dress 
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the fish, I have a fancy for these queer 
structures. Their front door opens upon 
the sea, and their steps are a mammoth 
ladder, leading down to the swells and 
the boats. There is a charm also about 
fine fishes, fresh from the net and the 
hook, —the salmon, for example, whose 
pink and yellow flesh has given a name 
to one of the most delicate hues of Art or 


Nature. 


rHE CLIFFS. 


But where was the icebere? We 
were not a little disappointed when all 
Torbay was before us, and nothing but 
dark water to be seen. To our surprise, 
no one had ever seen or heard of it. It 
must lie off Flat Rock Harbor, a little 
bay below, to the north, We agreed 
with the supposition that the bere must 
lie below, and made speedy preparations 
to pursue, by securing the only boat to 
be had in the village,— a substantial fish- 
ing-barge, laden rather heavily in the 
stern with at least a cord of cod-seine, 
but manned by six stalwart men, a mo- 
tive power, as it turned out, none too 
larve for the occasion. We embarked 
at the foot of a fish-house ladder, being 
carefully handed down by the kind- 
hearted men, and took our seats forward 
on the little bow-deck. All ready, they 
pulled away at their long, ponderous 
yt 
lifelong prac tice, and we moved out upon 
the broad, glassy swells of the bay to- 


oars with the skill and deliberation 


wards the open sea, not indeed with the 
rapidity of a Yankee club-boat, but with 
a most agreeable steadiness, and a speed 
happily fitted for a review of the shores, 
which, under the afternoon sun, were 
made brilliant with lights and shadows. 

We were presently met by a breeze, 
which increased the swell, and made it 
easier to fall in close under the northern 
shore, a line of stupendous precipices, to 


which the ocean goes deep home. The 
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ride beneath these mighty cliffs was by 
While 
they do not equal the rocks of the Sague- 


far the finest boat-ride of my life. 


nay, yet, with all their appendages of 
extent, structure, complexion, and ad- 
jacent sea, they are sufliciently lofty to 
produce an almost appalling sense of 
sublimity. The surges lave them at a 
great height, sliding from angle to angle, 
and fretting into foam as they slip ob- 
liquely along the face of the vast walls. 
They descend as deeply as two hundred 
feet, and rise perpendicularly two, three, 
and four hundred feet from the water. 
Their ‘stratifications are up and down, 
and of different shades of light and dark, 
a ribbed and striped appearance that in- 
creases the effect of height, and gives va- 
At one 
point, where the rocks advance from the 


riety and spirit to the surface. 


main front, and form a kind of headland, 
the strata, six and eight feet thick, assume 
the form of a pyramid,—from a broad 
base of a hundred yards or more running 
The heart of this 
vast cone has partly fallen out, and left 


up to meet ina point. 


the resemblance of an enormous tent with 
cavernous recesses and halls, in which the 
shades of evening were already lurking, 
and the surf was sounding mournfully. 
Occasionally it was musical, pealing forth 
like the low tones of a great organ with 
Now 


gloomy silence of a minute was broken 


awful solemnity. and then, the 
by the crash of a billow far within, when 
the reverberations were like the slamming 
of great doors. 

After passing this grand specimen of 
the architecture of the sea, there appear- 
ed long rocky reaches like Egyptian tem- 
ples, — old, dead cliffs of yellowish gray, 
checked off by 


squares, and having the resemblance, 


lines and seams into 
where they have fallen out into the 
ocean, of doors and windows opening in 
upon the fresher stone. Presently we 
came to a break, where there were grassy 
slopes and crags intermingled, and a flock 
of goats skipping about, or ruminating in 
the A knot of kids — 


the reckless little creatures — were sport- 


warm sunshine. 


ing along the edge of a precipice in a 
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[¢ det ber, 


The 


pleasure of leaping from point to point, 


manner almost painful to witness. 


where a single misstep would have drop- 
ped them hundreds of feet, seemed to 
The 


sight of some women, who were after the 


be in proportion to the danger. 


goats, reminded the boatmen of an ac- 


cident which occurred here only a few 


days before: a lad playing about the 
steep fell into the sea, and was drowned. 

We were now close upon the point just 
behind which we expected to behold the 
iceberg. The surf was sweeping the black 
reef that flanked the small cape, in the 
finest style,—a beautiful dance of breakers 
of dazzling white and green. As every 
stroke of the oars shot us forward, and 
enlarged our view of the field in which 
the ice was reposing 


4) 


our hearts fairly 


throbbed with an excitement of expec- 


tation. “ There it is!” one exclaimed. 


An instant revealed the mistake. It was 
only the next headland in a fog, which un- 
welcome mist was now coming down upon 
us from the broad waters, and covering the 
very tract where the berg Was expec ted 
to be seen. Farther and farther out the 
long, strong sweep of the great oars ¢car- 
ried us, until the depth of the bay be- 
tween us and the next headland was in 
full view. It may appear almost too tri- 
fling a matter over which to have had any 
feeling worth mentioning or remember- 


dis- 


appointment, when from the deck of our 


ing, but I shall not soon forget the 


large 


barge, as it rose and sank on the 


swells, we stood up and looked around 
and saw, that, if the iceberg, over which 
our very hearts had been beating with 
delight for twenty-four hours, was any- 
where, it was somewhere in the depths 
of that untoward fog. It might as well 
have been in the depths of the ocean. 

While the pale cloud slept there, there 
was nothing left for us but to wait patient- 
ly where we were, or retreat. We chose 
the latter. (CC. gave the word to pull for 
the settlement at the head of the little 
bay just mentioned, and so they round- 
ed the breakers on the reef, and we turn- 
ed away for the second time, when the 


game was fairly ours. Even. the hardy 
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fishermen, no lovers of “ islands-of-ice,” 
as they call them, felt for us, as they read 
in our looks the disappointment, not to 
say a little vexation. While on our pas- 
sage in, we filled a half-hour with ques- 


} 


tions and dise issions about that iceb« rg. 
“We certainly saw it yesterday even- 
ing; and a soldier of Signal Hill told us 
that it had been close in at Torbay for 
several days. And you, my man there, 
say that you had a glimpse of it last even- 
ing. How happens it to be away just 
now? Where do you think it is?” 
“Indeed, Sir, he must be out in the 
for, a mile or over. De’il a bit can a man 
look after a thing in a fog, more nor into 
asnow-bank. Maybe, Sir, he’s founder- 
ed; or he micht be gone off to sea, al- 
wo : 


together, as they sometimes do.” 


“ Well, this is rather remarkable. Huge 
as these bergs are, they escape very easi- 
ly under their old cover. No sooner do 


we think we have them, than tl 


ey are 
gone. No jackal was ever more faithful 
to his lion, no pilot-fish to his shark, than 
the fog to its berg. We will run in yon- 


der and inquire about it. We may get 


the exact bearing, and reach it yet, even 


THE FISHERMAN’S. 


Tue wind and sea being in our favor, 
we soon reached a fishery-ladder, which 
we now knew very well how to climb, 
and wound our “dim and perilous way” 
throuch the evergreen labyrinth of fish 
the solid rock, and 


bows rs, eme reing oO 


1 
} 


takir 
Here es and works and wears him- 
self out William Waterland, a deep- 
voiced, broad- hested, round-shouldered 


n 
ie path to the fisherman’s house. 





man, dressed, not in cloth of gold, but of 
oil, with the foxy remnant of a last win- 
ter’s fur cap clinging to his large, bony 
head, a litt 


e in the style of a piece of 
turf to a stone. You seldom look into a 
more kindly, patient face, or into an eye 
that more directly lets up the light out of 
a large, warm heart. His countenance 
is one sober shadow of honest brown, oc- 


casionally lighted by a true and guileless 
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smile. William Waterland has seen the 
“island-of-ice.” “It lies off there, two 
miles or more, grounded on a bank, in 
forty fathoms water.” 

It was nearly six o’clock; and yet, as 
there were signs of the fog clearing away, 
we thought it prudent to wait. A dull, 
long hour passed by, and still the sun 
was high in the northwest. That heavy 
cod-seine, a hundred fathoms long, sank 
the stern of our barge rather de« ply, and 
made it row heavily. For all that, there 
was time enough yet, if we could only 
use it. The fog still came in masses from 
the sea, sweeping across the promontory 
between us and Torbay, and fading into 
air nearly as soon as it was over the 
land. In the mean time, we sat upon the 
rocks, upon the wood-pile, stood around 
and talked, looked out into the endless 
mist, looked at the fishermen’s houses, 
their children, their fowls and dogs. A 
couple of young women, that might have 
been teachers of the village school, had 
there been a x hool, belles of the place, 
rather neatly dressed, and with hair nice- 


ly combed, tripped shyly by, each with an 


arm about the other’s waist, and very 
merry until abreast of us, when th y were 
as silent and downcast as if they had 
been passing by their sovereign queen 
or the Great Mogul. Their curiosity and 
timidity combined were quite amusing. 
We speculated upon the astonishment 
that would have seized upon their simple, 
innocent hearts, had they beheld, instead 
of us, a bevy of our city fashionables in 
full bloom. 

At length we accepted an invitation 
to walk into the house, and sat, not un- 
der the good man’s roof, but under his 
chimney, a species of large funnel, in- 
to which nearly one end of the house 
resolved itself. Here we sat upon some 
box-like benches before a wood fire, and 
warmed ourselves, chatting with the fam- 
ily. While we were making ourselves 
comfortable and agreeable, we made the 
} 


novel and rather funny discovery of a 


hen sitting on her nest just under the 
bench, with her red comb at our fingers’ 


ends. <A large griddle hung suspended 
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in the more smoky regions of the chim- 





ney, re ady to be lowered for the baking 
of cakes 


my hand, the fisherman’s wife, kind wom- 


Having tarred 


w frying fish. 


an, insisted upon washing it herself. Af- 
ter rubbing it with a little grease, she 
first scratched it with her finger-nail, and 
then finished with soap and water and a 
I beg- 


ged that she would spare herself the 


good wiping with a coarse towel. 


trouble, and allow me to help myself. 
But it was no trouble at all for her, and 
And what should 
They 


were members of the Church of England, 


the greatest pleasure. 


I know about washing off tar ? 


and seemed pleased when they found 
that I was a clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church. 


them and others in the villave occasion- 


Th y had a pastor who visited 


ally, and held divine service on Sunday 


at Torbay, where they attended, going 


in boats in summer, and over the hills 
on snow-shoes in the winter. The wom- 
an told me, in an undertone, that the 
family relations were not all agreed in 
their religious faith, and that they could 
not stop there any longer, but had gone 
to “ America,” 
better. 


which they liked much 
It was a hard country, any way, 
no matter whether one were Protestant 
Three months were all their 


summer, and nearly all their time for 


or Papist. 


getting ready for the long, cold winter. 
To be sure, they had codtish and pota- 
toes, flour and butter, tea and sugar; but 
then it took a deal of hard work to make 
ends meet. The winter was not as cold 
as we thought, perhaps; but then it was so 
long and snowy! The snow lay five, six, 


Wood was a great 


trouble. ‘There was a plenty of it, but 


and seven feet deep. 


they could not keep eattle or horses to 


draw it home. Dogs were their only 
teams, and they could fetch but small 
loads at a time. In the mean while, a 
chubby little boy, with cheeks like a red 
apple, had ventured from behind his 
young mother, where he had kept dodg- 
ing as she moved about the house, and 
edged himself up near enough to be pat- 
ted on the head, and rewarded for his 


little liberties with a half-dime. 
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THE ICEBERG. 


THE sunshine was now streaming in at 
a bit of a window, and I went out to se« 
C., who had 


left some little time before, was nowhere 


what prospect of success. 
to be seen. The fog seemed to be in suf- 
ficient motion to disclose the berg down 
some of the avenues of clear air that were 
opened occasionally. Th y all ended, 
however, with fog instead of ice. l 


it convenient to walk to the 


poe ket a iew cake 8, | rol cht al ng asa 
kind of scattering lunch. C. was descried, 
at leneth, climbing the broad, rocky rid 


the eastern point of which we had doub- 


led on our passage from Torbay. 


ing haste up the crags by a short cut, I 
joined him on the verge of the promonto- 


ry pretty well heated and out of breath. 


The effort was richly rewarded. The 
mist was dispersing in the st nny air 
around us; the ocean was clearing off; 
the surge was breaking with a pleasant 
sound below. At the foot of the preci- 


pice were four or five whales, from thirty 


to fifty feet in length, apparently. We 


could have tossed a pebble upon them. 
At times abr« ist, ind the ns le file, 
or disorderly, round | round they went 
now rising tha pufl followed by a w sp 
ol vapo then plunging nto tl deep 
again. There was something in their 
large movements very imposi nd yet 


very graceless. There seemed to be no 


muscular effort, no exertion of any force 
from within, and no more flexibility in 
+} 


their motions in if they had been built 


L. 4 


of timber. They appeared to move very 


much as a wooden whale might be sup- 
posed to move down a mighty rapid, roll- 
ing and plunging and borne along irre- 
istibly by the current As thev rose, 
we could see their mouths « sionally, 


and the lighter colors of the skin below. 
As they went under, their huge, black 
tails, great winged things not 
screw-wheel of a propeller, tipped up 
above the waves. Now and then one 
would give the water a good round slap, 
the noise of which smote sharply upon 


“i — 
the ear, like the crack 


k of a pistol in an 
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alley. It was a novel sight to watch them 


labor, rather; for 


in their play, o1 they 


were feeding upon the caplin, pretty lit- 


swarm along these shores at 
We could track 


vell 


tle fishes that 


this particular season. 


them beneath the surface about as 





as upon it. In the s hine, and in con- 
trast with the fog, the sea was a very 
dark blue or deep purple. Above the 


larker 
auarker 


whales 


iter was green, a 











rreen as they descended, a lighter green 
as the y came up Large oval spots of 
changeable green water, moving silently 
and shadow- ilong, in strong contrast 
with the sur 1 ¢ dark, marked the 
places wl re the monsters were gliding 
below. When their broad, blackish bac 
were above the waves, there was frequent- 
ly aring or 1 e of snowy surf, formed 
bv the reakil f tl swell around the 
eu ot the i rl review of whales 
th re ve had witnessed in Her 
; S$ domil was, on tl whe é 
an imposing specta We turned from 
it to witness ano of a mori lant 
chara I 
lo t h and st, the ocean, dark 
and spa ing, Was y the ma u mn 
of th Ww | rely clear ol tog ind 
ther s distant, stood re- 
in all its cold and sol- 
ry I is of a greenish white, 
and of ( temple form, seeming 
to be over a h 1 feet hiel We 
gazed son I tes silent delight 
on the s] l | impressive ol t 
and then hast 1 down to the boat, 
and pulled away with all speed to reach 
it, if possible, before the foe should cov- 
I 
er it aga i int ‘ » | int 








the slowr S progress were q lite 
provoking. I watched the sun, the dis- 
tant fog, t wind and waves, the in- 
creasing m n of the boat, and the 
seemingly retreating berg. A good half- 
hour’s toil had « d us into broad wa- 


ters, and yet, to all appearance, very 





little nearer. The wind was freshe 

from the south, the sea was risin 

mists, a sp 8 scout from the main 
I 

body of the fog lying off in the east, wer« 


of Tor bay. 


S¢ udding a 


our ¢ uptain, 


difficu in 


oy was 





pped in 
out 
look-out. 
ourselves o1 


angry 


forward on the little de« 


] | 
,OKIN 


AAT 
até 


track. 


ross our James Goss, 
a hint of a 
But Yankee 


C. quiet 


threw out 
getting back. 
indomitab! ly ar- 
] 


k, a sort of 


ip 


Y 
“su 


} } 
my cloak more snug 


7 - and 


varatus, 


] 





To be honest, I began to wish 


black, 


», and 


1 our way back, as the 


swells chased us ul 








flung the foam upon the bow and stern. 
All at once, whol squadrons of for swept 
up, and s vamped the whole of us, boat 
and berg, in their thin, white obscurity 
For a moment we thought ourselves foil- 
ed again But st the l wa On!” 
And on they pulled, the hard-handed 
fishermen, now flushed and moist with 
rov ry Aga tl is Vv ( but 
lin \ I sl d ( The ec was 
no time to be | N not at all 
And so C. begar For ha i | , 
pausing is 101% pas ¢ flocks of 
fog he pied the | h with a rapi ty 
not ial, and under disadvantages that 
would | e mast la k ‘ ed 
hand. We wer ng cl dow Ip- 
on the berg, and in fea l vh wa- 
ter In their ! to catch pses 
of the advan g h, the men pulled 
with litt reg ! 1 t med the 

e were 1 { it- 














st th as m poss Toa 
I 
them, I pass« in opera-¢ ) ind 
among them, with which they ex ed 
the icel y and the coast The urned 
out to be « it good fellows, and en- 
ered to tl spirit of t thiy 1a wa 
i t of th yin awa 
thet nleesedne | — i haw 
held on willingly till dark C. had « 
said the word, so much erest 1 
f.) | , 
eel in th it em] to pa ( nad- 
( ’ The hope was t t bout 
it until sunset, for its colors, lights, and 
shadows. That, however, was ddenlvy 
exting ushed Heavy f y can ( und 
ve retr¢ ited, mn W th t} satist { 1 of 
4 conque 1 r Vv th the ad nppointment 
of a def but cheered with the hope of 
comple SUCK pel $ next day, 
i I i s 
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when C. thought that we could return 
upon our game in a little steamer, and 
so secure it beyond the possibility of es- 
cape. 
stern to the centre of the barge, and the 


The seine was hauled from the 


men pulled away for Torbay, a long six 
miles, rough and chilly. For my part, I 
was trembling with cold, and found it 
necessary to lend a hand at the oars, an 
exercise which soon made the weather 
feel several degrees warmer, and render- 
After a little 
the wind lulled, the fog dispersed again, 


ed me quite comfortable. 


and the iceberg seemed to contemplate 
our slow departure with complacent se- 
We regretted that the hour for- 
bade a return. It would have been pleas- 
ant to play around that Parthenon of the 
sea in the twilight. The best that was 


left us was to look back and watch the 


renity. 


effects of light, which were wonderfully 
fine, and had the charm of entire novelty. 
The last view was the very finest. All 
the east front was a most tender blue; 
the fissures on the southern face, from 
which we were rowing directly away, 
were glittering green; the western front 
glowed in the yellow sunlight; around 
were the dark waters, and above one of 
the most beautiful of skies. 

We fell under the land presently, and 
passed near the northern cape of Flat- 
Rock Bay, a grand headland of red sand- 
stone, a vast and dome-like pile, fleeced 
at the summit with green turf and shrubs 
of fir. The sun, at last, was really set- 
ting. There was the old magnificence of 
the king of day,—airy deeps of ineffable 
blue and pearl, stained with scarlets and 
crimsons, and striped with living gold. 
A blaze of white light, deepening into 
the richest orange, crowned the distant 
ridge behind which the sun was vanish- 
ing. A vapory splendor, rose-color and 
purple, was dissolving in the atmosphere ; 
and every wave of the ocean, a dark vio- 
let, nearly black, was “a flash of golden 
fire.” Bathed with this almost supernat- 
ural glory, the headland, in itself richly 
complexioned with red, brown, and green, 
was at once a spectacle of singular gran- 


The Iceberg of Torbay. 
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deur and solemnity. I have no remem- 
brance of more brilliant effects of light 
and color. The view filled us with emo- 
tions of delight. We shot from beneath 
the great cliff into Flat-Rock Bay, round- 
ing, at length, the breakers and the cape 
into the smoother waters of Torbay. As 
the oars dipped regularly into the polish- 
ed swells, reflecting the heavens and the 
wonderful shores, al! lapsed into silence. 
In the gloom of evening the rocks assum- 
ed an unusual height and sublimity. Glid- 
ing quietly below them, we were saluted 
every now and then by the billows thun- 
The 


song of the sea in its old halls rung out 


dering in some adjacent cavern. 


in a style quite unearthly. The slamming 
of the mighty doors seemed far off in the 
chambers of the cliff, and the echoes trem- 
bled themselves away, muffled into still- 
ness by the stupendous masses. 

Thus ended our first real hunting of 
an iceberg. When we landed, we were 
thoroughly chilled. Our man was wait- 
ing with his wagon, and so was a little 
supper in a house near by, which we en- 
joyed with an appetite that assumed sev- 
eral phases of keenness as we proceed- 
ed. There was a tower of cold roast 
beef, flanked by bread and butter and 
bowls of hot tea. The whole was car- 
ried silently, without remark, at the point 
of knife and fork. 
hope of two, and fell to, winning the vic- 
We drove back 


over the fine gravel road at a round trot, 


We were a forlorn- 
tory in the very breach. 


watching the last edge of day in the north- 
west and north, where it no sooner fades 
than it buds again to bloom into morn- 
ing. We lived the new iceberg-experi- 
ence all over again, and planned for the 
morrow. The stars gradually came out 
of the cool, clear heavens, until they fill- 
ed them with their sparkling multitudes. 
For every star we seemed to have a live- 
ly and pleasurable thought, which came 
out and ran among our talk, a thread of 
iight. When we looked at the hour, as 
we sat fresh and wakeful, warming at our 
English inn in St. John’s, it was after mid- 
night. 
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nt! 
celot 





“ Sir Ls 


the truest f 





ther thou lyest ; thou were never matched of none earthly knights hands 


ende to thy lover that ever bestrood horse ; 
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; thou were 


and thou were the kindest man that ever strooke 


with sword ; and thou were the sternest knight to thy mortall foe that ever put spere in the rest.” 


Ix the year 1828 there was a young 
man of eighteen at work upon a farm in 
Lexington, performing bodily labor to 
the extent of twenty hours in a day 
sometimes, and that for several days to- 
gether, and at other times studying in- 
tensely when work was less pressing. 
Thirty years after, that same man sat 
in the richest private library in Boston, 
working habitually from twelve to seven- 
The 


interval was crowded with labors, with 


teen hours a day in severer toil. 


acquisitions, with reproaches, with vic- 
tories, with honors; and he who experi- 
enced all this died exhausted at the end 
of it, less than fifty years old, but look- 
ing seventy. That man was Theodore 
Parker. 

The time is far distant when out of a 
hundred different statements of contem- 
poraries some calm biographer will ex- 
tract sufficient materials for a true pic- 
ture of the man; and meanwhile all that 
each can do is to give fearlessly his own 
honest impressions, and so tempt others 
to give theirs. Of the multitude of differ- 
ent photographers, each perchance may 
catch some one trait without which the 
whole portraiture would have remained 
incomplete ; and the time to secure this is 
now, while his features are fresh in our 
minds. It is a daring effort, but it needs 
to be made. 

Yet Theodore Parker was so strong 
and self-suflicing upon his own ground, 
he needed so little from any other, while 
giving so freely to all, that one would 
hardly venture to add anything to the 
autobiographies he has left, but for the 
high example he set of fearlessness in 
dealing with the dead. There may be 


some whose fame is so ill-established, 
that one shrinks from speaking of them 
precisely as one saw them; but this man’s 
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d’ Arthur. 
place is secure, and that friend best prais- 
es him who paints him just as he seemed. 
To depict him as he was must be the 
work of many men, and no single ob- 
server, however intimate, need attempt 
it. 


The first thing that strikes an ol 





erv- 
er, in listening to the words of public and 
private feeling elicited by his departure, 
is the predominance in them all of the 
sentiment of love. His services, his specu- 
lations, his contests, his copious elog ence, 
his many languages, these come in as sec- 
ondary things, but the predominant tes- 
Men the 
friend even more than the warrior. No 


irl, fading untimely 


timony is emotional. mourn 


fravile and lovely g 
into heaven, was ever more passionate- 
ly beloved than this white-haired and 
As he sat in his li- 


brary, during his lifetime, he was not 


world-weary man. 
only the awakener of a thousand intel- 
lects, but the centre of a thousand hearts; 
— he furnished the natural home for ev- 
ery foreign refugee, every hunted slave, 
thinker, 


And never was there 


every stray every vexed and 
sorrowing woman. 
one of these who went away uncomfort- 
ed, and from every part of this broad 
nation their scattered hands now fling 
roses upon his grave. 

This immense debt of gratitude was 
not bought by any mere isolated acts of 
virtue ; indeed, it never is so bought ; love 
never is won but by a nobleness which 
pervades the life. In the midst of his 
greatest cares there never was a moment 
when he was not all too generous of his 
time, his wisdom, and his money. Borne 
of 


srudging, as a student grudges, the pre- 


down by the accumulation labors, 
cious hour that once lost can never be 
won back, he yet was always holding 


himself at the call of some poor criminal 
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sick girl in 


a suburban town, not of his recognized 


at the Police Office, or some 


parish perhaps, but longing for the min- 
istry of the only preacher who had touch- 
ed her soul. Not a mere wholesale re- 


by 


ing its great influences to the poorest 


former, he wore out his life retail- 


comer. Not generous in money only, — 
though the readiness of his beneficence 
in that direction had few equals, — he 
always hastened past that minor bestowal 
to ask if there were not some other add- 
ed gilt possible, some personal service 
or correspondence, some life-blood, in 
short, to be lavished in some other form, 


to eke out the already liberal donation 
of dollars. 

There is an impression that he was 
unforgiving. Unforgetting he certainly 
was; for he had no power of forgetful- 


He had 


none of that convenient oblivion which 


ness, whether for good or evil. 
in softer natures covers sin and saintli- 


ness with one common, c So 





eless pall. 
long as a man persisted in a wrong atti- 


tude before God or man, there was no 


‘ 1.1} . . * 4 
day so laborious or exhausting, no night 
, 


so long or drowsy, but Theodore Parker’s 


unsleeping memory stood on guard full- 


irmed, ready to do battle at a moment’s 
: Ae - 
warning. ‘This is generally known; but 


what may not be known so widely is. that. 
the moment the adversary lowered his 


an inch or an in- 


spear, were it for only 


stant, that moment Theodore Parker's 


weapons were down and his 
Make but the 


him but the least excuse to love you, and 


arms 





ope n. 


rive 





never was there seen such promptness in 
His 


times harder to justify his mildness than 


forgiving. friends found it 


some- 

his severity. I confess that I, with oth- 

ers, have often felt inclined to criticize 

a certain ca istic tone of his, in private 
the F 

1 } 


was alluded to; but I have also felt al- 


talk, when name of an offender 


most indignant at his lenient good-nature 
to that very person, let him once show 
the smallest symptom of contrition, or 
seek, even in the clumsiest way, or for 
the most selfish purpose, to disarm his 


generous antagonist. His forgiveness in 
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such cases was more exuberant than his 
wrath had ever been. 


It is inevitable, in describing him, to 


characterize his life first 
He belonged to the 


giants of learning; he took in knowlede 


by its quantity 


. i 2 
true race of t] 


at every pore, and his desires were insa- 
tiable. Not, perhaps, 
not precoci y 


precocious in 
hood, — for it is 


and 


> . 
the Freshman class at twenty ¢ 


Latin at ten Greek at 





enter 





the prot ssional school at twe« nty-three, 

he was equalled by few students in the 

] pursus l 
With 


itional in- 


tremendous rate at which he 


every study, when once begun. 





strong body and g 


dustry, always acquiring and never for- 
or tting, he was doubtless at the time of 


i¢ arned of 


his death the most various} 


living Americans, as well as one of the 
most prolific of orators and writers. 
Why did Theodore Parker die? He 
t through this 
VE ll 
To all appeals for mod- 
1 


of his life, 


died prematurely worn ol 





ning, as 


enormous activity,—a wal 
as an example. 
eration, during the latter years 
he had but one answer,—that he had six 


cenerations of long-live | farmers beh 





him, and had their stre ot] to draw up- 
( All his phys il habits, except in 
this respect, were unex eptionable he 
was abstemious in diet, but not asceti 





kept no unwholesome he 





gverous experiments, committed no excess- 
I 
> 1 ° } 
es. But there is no man who can ha- 
bitually study from twelve to seventeen 
hours a day (his friend Mr. Clarke con- 
tracts it to “from six to twelve.” but I 
have Mr. Parker’s own statement of the 


fact) without ultimate self-destruction. 
Nor was this the 
riod of 
last 


pulpit | 


practice during his pe- 
health alone, but 
he « 


mg after a withdrawa 





the moment: 
l was per- 


emptorily prescribed for him; and when 


| to home for 


forbidden leave lecturing, 


during the winter of 1858, he straightwa 
¥ 


prepared the most laborious literary works 


of his life, for delivery as lectures in the 
Fraternity Course at Boston. 
He worked thus, not from ambition, nor 


altogether from principle, but from an 
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immense craving for mental labor, which 


ond nature to him. His 


intellect 


omnivorous, hungry 


tant food new 





statistics, new historical invest ions, new 




















scientific discoveries, new systems of S rip- 
tural exegesis. He did not for a day ir 
the year nor an hour in the day make rest 
a matter of pr e, nor did he 
dulg tas a | sure for 
no el ment so it as labor 
worth’s Ww passiveness was utterls 
foreign to his nature Had he been a 
mere § l t, this had been less destr - 
tiy But to take the standard of study 
of aG n Professor, and superadd to 
at tl irate exhaustions of a Sun- 
iy-preacher, a lyceur cturer, a rad- 
il uw 1 a} ctical phil UI st 
was \) ipply half a doz d ct 
su ies ft 1 reviation of a singel 
lift And, as his younger mpanions 
long s Assure him, the t I 
his eer was not only to kill himself 
but them; for each assumed that he must 
at : t what Theodore Parker 
I certain that his « was 
I h s 1 by these enor la- 
bors l $1 that its vy ( 
was Inc! l sufficient ra ( - 
per ut He jus | his in- 
( ecturing by the fact that 
the vas his pari thouel 





what 1 ha to deprive himself even 
( | s d summer respite of or- 
ainary i s ind waste the or ld n 
Fale houses in ctudvind Gilaconin Gis 
ts? N his work in the world 
Was o it i 1 both bv the fact and 
fame of learning, and, as he himself 
what disdainfully said, the knowl- 


was “a con- 


Greek and Hebr Ww 


venience ” in theological discussions: 


lar power did not m in- 





mastery of 


m™ eal ’ 
heodore ] irkers 


} 


was undoubtedly a valuable pos- 


twenty lan- 

one 

earning 

session to the community, but it was not 
pri e of Theo 

66 Sty 


: ve constantly to concentrate your- 


worth the lore Parker’s life. 
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If” said the 1 


1 


s said the laborious Goethe, “ never 
dissipate your powers; incessant activity, 
of whatever kind, leads finally to bank- 





But Theodore 


vor was to multiply 


whole 


his channels, 


Parker's 


ende 
and he exhausted his life in the effort to 


do all men’s work. He 





to releve, to help, or to codperate with. 

owe 

Thus, the “ Massachusetts Quarterly Re- 

view” began with quite a promising corps 
| I : I 

of contributors; but when it ay ired 

that its editor, if left alone. would wi 

} , , . 

ly undertake all the articles,— science, 


history, literature, everything, — of cou 

















the oth yielded to inertia and dropped 
Wat S; irs later, when some 
of us met at his room to consult on a 
cheap series of popular theological ks 
he himself was so rich in his own 1 ate 
plans that all the rest we mpoverished 
nothing could be na | but he had been 
planning just that for years, and should 
by-and-by t leisure f and the re 
lly was not e1 h lef » call t the 
enercies of any one e] f 
petty egotism, but simply from te 
act vy, he stood re to ta 1 th 
part 

Ir | same way he distanc l every- 
I ly every compar n-scl ir found 
soon that it was imy ee eI nace 
: one who was always a mulating 
and losing nothing. Most st nts find 
it necessary to | constantly f ettir ° 
some things to mal room 1 la ir- 
rivals; br ty of his memory 





than once e a minute anal- 
vsis of tl some ll hook 
read twenty years before, and have after- 
wards found the statement correct and 


His ereat library, the 


ary I have ever 





uses, Was 


pe reson il 
man in the nation, 
cient bibliographical knowledge sit 
handed to select, 
ible of fully appreciatin 


and we have very 


men cap 4 
arly value, as it stands. Itseems ; 
J uttir ¢ all his practic 


possessor, 
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popular side into his eloquence and ac- 
tion, had indemnified himself by invest- 
ing all his scholarship in a library of which 
less than a quarter of the books were in 
the English language. 

All unusual learning, however, brings 
with it the suspicion of superficiality ; and 
in this country, where, as Mr. Parker 
himself said, “ every one gets a mouthful 
of education, but scarce one a full meal,” 
— where every one who makes a Latin 
quotation is styled “a ripe scholar,”— it 
is sometimes difficult to distinguish the 


true from the counterfeit. It is, however, 


possible to apply some tests. I remem- 
ber, for instance, that one of the few un- 
doubted « lassical scholars, in the old-fash- 


New England 


seen, — the late John Glen King of Sa- 


ioned sense, whom has 
lem, — while speaking with very limited 
respect of the 
Choate in 


contempt of 
I 


acquirements of Rufus 
this direction, and with utter 
those of Daniel Webster, al- 
enthusiastic on coming to 
Theodore Parker. “ He 
Mr. 


writer, “ with whom I can sit down and 


ways became 
is the only man,” 


said King more than once to the 
seriously discuss a disputed reading and 
h all that has been 
Yet Greek and Latin 


were only the preliminaries of Mr. Par- 


find him familiar wit 
written upon it.” 


ker’s scholarship. 

I know, for one,— and there are many 
— that 
I never went to Mr. Parker to talk over 


who will bear the same testimony, 


a subject which I had just made a spe- 
ciality, without finding that on that par- 
ticular matter he happened to know, with- 
out any special investigation, more than 
I did. This 


sometimes stretching into things where 


extended beyond books, 
his questioner’s opportunities of knowl- 
edge had seemed considerably greater,— 
as, for instance, in points connected with 
the habits of our native animals and the 
Such 


were his wonderful quickness and his in- 


phenomena of out-door Nature. 


f these 


fallible memory, that glimpses ¢ 
things did for him the work of years. 
But, of course, it was in the world of 
books that this wonderful superiority was 


chiefly seen, and the following example 
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may serve as one of the most striking 
among many. 

It happened to me, some years since, 
in the course of some historical inquiries, 
to wish for fuller information in regard to 
the barbarous feudal codes of the Middle 
Ages,—as the Salic, Burgundian, and 
Ripuarian, — before the time of Charle- 
The 


m, gave no very 


magne. historians, even 


Hall 


mation and referred to no very available 


common 





satisfactory infor- 





books; and supposing it to be a matter of 
which every well-read lawyer would at 


least know something, I asked help of 


pro- 


re gretted 


the most scholarly member of that 
He 


ity to give me any aid, but re- 


fession within my reach. 
his inabi 
ferred me to a friend of his, who was soon 
to visit him; a young Inan, who was al- 
ready eminent for legal learning. The 
friend soon arrived, but owned, with some 


reg¢ret, that he had paid no attention to 
that particular subject, and did not even 
know what books to refer to; but he would 
at least ascertain what they were, and let 


(N. B. I 


Stimulated by 


me know. have never heard 


from him since.) ill-suc- 


cess, I aimed higher, and struck at the 
Supreme Bench of a certain State, break- 
ing In on the mighty repose of His Honor 
with the name of Charlemagne. “ Charle- 


responded my lord judge, rub- 


magne ?” 
bing his burly brow, — “ Charlemagne 
lived, I think, in the sixth century ?” 
Dismayed, I retreated, with little further 
inquiry; and sure of one man, at least, 
to whom law meant also history and lit- 
erature, | took reé fuge with Charles Sum- 
ner. That ac omplished scholar, himself 
for once at fault, could only frankly ad- 
vise me to do at last what I ought to have 
done at first, — to apply to Theodore Par- 
ker. I did so. “Go,” replied he instant- 
ly, “to alcove twenty-four, shelf one hun- 
dred and thirteen, of the College Library 
at Cambridge, and you will find the in- 
formation you need in a thick quarto, 
bound in vellum, and lettered ‘ Potgies- 
ser de Statu Servorum.’” I straightway 
sent for Potgiesser, and found my fortune 
made. It was one of those patient old 


German treatises which cost the labor of 
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one man’s life to compile and another’s 
to exhaust, and I had no reason to sup- 


pose that any reader had disturbed its re- 


pose until that unwearied industry had 
explored the library. 

Amid such m ltiplicity of details he 
must sometimes have made mistakes, and 
with his great quickness of apprehension 
he sometimes formed hasty conclusions. 
But no one has a right to say that his 
great acquirements were bought by any 
habitual sacrifice of thoroughness. To say 


that they sometimes impaired the quali- 





ty of his thought would undoubtedly be 
more j ist; and this is a serious « harge to 
bring. Learning is not accumulation, but 


in ition; every man’s real acquire- 


ments must pass into his own organiza- 


tion, and undue or hasty nutrition does 


no good. The most priceless knowledge: 


is not worth the smallest impairing of the 








qu the thinl The scholar 
cannot afford, any more than the farmer, 
tr lawviel ] 


to lavish his streneth in cleari 





land tl in he can cultivate ; and ‘ 
Parker was compelled by the natural lim- 
its of time and streneth to let vast tracts 
lie fallow, and to miss something of the 
natural resources of the soil. One some- 
times wished that he had studied less and 


dreamed more, for less encyclopedic 


more of his own rich 
brain. 

Sut it was in popularizing thought and 
knowledge that his great and wonderful 
power lay. Not an original thinker, in 
the same sense with Emerson, he yet 
translated for tens of thousands that which 
Emerson spoke to hundreds only. No 
matter who had been heard on any sub- 
ject, the great mass of intelligent, “ pro- 
gressive” New-England thinkers waited 
to hear the thing summed up by Theo- 
dore Parker. This popular interest went 
far beyond the circle of his avowed sym- 
pathizers; he might be a heretic, but no- 
body could deny that he was a marks- 
man. No matter how well others seem- 
ed to have hit the target, his shot was the 
triumphant one, at last. Thinkers might 
find no new thought in the new discourse, 


leaders of action no new plan, yet, after 


all that had been said and done, his was 
the statement that told upon the commu- 
nity. He knew this power of his, and 
had analyzed some of the methods by 
which he attained it, though, after all, the 
best part was an unconscious and mag- 
} 





y learned, so 





netic faculty. But he earl 
he once told me, that the New-England 
peo} le de rly love two things, 1 philo- 
sophie al arrangement, and a plenty of 
statistics To these, therefore, he treated 
them thoroughly; in some of his “ Ten 
Sermons” the demand made upon the 


systematizing power of his audience was 


} 


really formidable; and I have always re- 





membered a certain lecture of his on the 


Anglo-Saxons as the most wonderful in- 


1 
stance that ever came within my knowl- 
, : 


edge of the adaptation of solid le ining 


to the popular intellect. Nearly two hours 





of almost unadorned fact, — for there was 
far less than usual of relief and illustra- 
,—and vet the lvceum-audience lis- 


tened to it as if an angel sang to them. 
So perfect was his sense of purpose and 
of power, so « lear and lucid was his de- 
livery, with such wonderful composure 
did he lay out, section by section, his his- 
torical chart, that he grasped his hearers 
as absolutely as he grasped his subject: 
one was compelled to believe that he 
might read the people the Sanscrit Lexi- 
con, and they would listen with ever fresh 
delight. Without grace or beauty or mel- 
ody, his mere elocution was suffic ient to 
produce effects which melody and grace 
and beauty might have sighed for in vain. 
And I always felt that he well described 
his own eloquence while describing Lu- 
ther’s, in one of the most admirably mould- 
ed sentences he ever achieved “ The 
homely force of Luther, who, in the lan- 
guage of the farm, the shop, the boat, the 
street, or the nursery, told the high truths 
that reason or religion taught, and took 
possession of his audience by a storm of 
speech, then poured upon them all the 
riches of his brave plebeian soul, baptiz- 
ing every head anew,—a man who with 
the people seemed more mob than they, 
and with kings the most imperial man.” 


Another key to his strong hold upon 
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the popular mind was to be found in his 


] 
thorough Americanism of training and 
sympathy. Sure harged with European 


learning, he yet remained at heart the 


Lexington farmer’s-boy, and his whole 


indigenous, not exotic. 


the distrust and 


atmosphere 
Not haunted by any of 


was 


over-criticism which are apt to effeminate 


the American scholar, he 


plunged deep 


into the current of hearty national 


around him, loved it, trusted it, believed 


in it; and the combination of this vital 


faith with such tremendous criticism of 


public and private sins formed an irresist- 


power. He 


crushing, 


ible 1 condemn without 


peace e apes 2 ae yet save 


it from despair. Thus his pulpit became 


s of the nation, like 


His printed 


circulation, 


of the great fore« 
the New York “ 
had 


owing toa 


one 
rribune. 
volumes 


but a limited 


defective system of publica- 
tion, which his friends tried in vain to 
correct; but the circulation of his pam- 
phlet-discourses was very great; he is- 
and faster, 
and they instantly 


Ack ordingly he 


listeners everywhere ; he 


sued them faster latterly of- 


ten in pairs, 


spread 
far and wide. found his 
could not go so 
far West but his abundant fame had pre- 
ceded him; his lecture-room in the re- 
motest places was crowded, and his hotel- 
Prob- 


man in the 


chamber also, until late at night. 


ably there was no private 


nation, except, perhaps, Beecher and 


Greeley, whom personal strangers were 


so eager to see; while from a transatlan- 
tic direction he was sought by visitors to 


whom the two other names were utterly 


unknown. Learned men from the con- 
tinent of Europe always found their way, 
first or last, 
said that 


to Exeter Place; and it is 
Thackeray, on his voyage to 
the thing in 
America he most desired was to 


hear Theodore Parker talk. 


Indeed, his conversational power was 


this country, declared that 


which 


so wonderful that no one could go away 
from a first interview without astonishment 
and delight. 


it may be, more 


There are those among us, 
brilliant in anecdote or 
repartee, more eloquent, more profound- 


ly suggestive ; 


but for the outpouring of 


Ti. c odore 
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\* 


l various and deli 


vast floods of 
I be 
no Anglo-Saxon rival, exc¢ pt Macaulay. 


And in Mr. 


was no al lloy of conversational arr FAN 


ohtful infor- 


mation, lieve that he could have 


Parker's case, at le ast, there 
or impatience of opposition. He mon 
olized, not because he was ever nao y 

hear others, but bec 


ause they did not 


care to he themselves when he was by 
The su ject made no differé nce ; he could 
talk on anything. I was once with him 


in the society of an intelligent Quaker 


farmer, when the conversation fell on ag- 
riculture: the farmer held his own al 
for a time; but ~ after he was drained 


lry, our wonderful companion still flow- 
: I 


ed on exhaustless, with accounts of Nova 


Scotia ploughing and Tennessee hoeing, 
and all things rural, ancient and modern, 
ood and bad, till it seemed as if the one 
amusing and interesting theme in the uni- 


verse were the fan 


1. But it soon proved 
that this was only one among his thousand 
departments, and his hearers felt, as was 
said of old Fuller, 


at every trade in town. 


as if he had served his 


ti > 
time 


But it must now be owned that these 
astonishing results were bought by some 
intellectual sacrifices which his nearer 


but which 
Such a rate of speed 


is incompatible with the finest literary 


friends do not all recognize, 


posterity will mourn. 
execution. A delicate literary ear he 
might 


dom stopped to cultivate or even ind ilee 


have had, perhaps, but he very sel- 


it. This neglect was not produced by his 
frequent habit of extemporaneous speech 


that Wen- 


writes 


alone ; for it is a singular fact, 


dell 


yet contrives to vive to his hastiest efforts 


Phillips, who rarely line, 


the air of while 
Theodore I 
formances were still stump-speeches. Vig- 


orous, ricl 


elaborate preparation, 


Parker’s most scholarly per- 


1, brilliant, copious, they yet 


seldom afford a sentence which falls in 


perfect cadence upon the ear; under a 


show of regular method, they are loose 
and diffuse, and often have the qualities 
which he himself attributed to the style 
Adams,—* disorderly, ill- 


compacted, and homely to a fault.” He 


of John Quincy 


said of Dr. Channing,—“ Diffuseness is 
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the old Adam of the pulpit. There are 
always two ways of hitting the mark, — 


one with a single bullet, the other with a 





shower of small shot: Dr. Channing chose 


the latter, as most of our pulpit orators 
t 


have done Theodore Parker chose it 


aiso. 

Perhaps Nature and necessity chose it 
for him. If not his temperament, at least 
the circumstances of his position, cut him 
off from all high literary finish. He created 


the congregation at the Music Hall, and 


that conere ition, in turn, moulded his 


whole life. For that great stage his elo- 
quence became inevitably a kind of bril- 


li int scene-painti 





—large, fresh, profuse, 
rap! l, sho vy; nasses of light and shade, 


wonderful effects, but farewell forever to 


all finer touches and delicate cradations ! 


N » Nan can 


hastily snatching a half-day from a week’ 





ite for posterity, while 





lecturing, during which to prepare a tell- 
ing Sunday har ingue for three thousand 
people. In the perpetual rush and hurry 
of his life, he had no time to select, to 
] discriminate, to omit anything, or to ma- 
ture anything. He had the opportuni- 
ties, the provocatives, and the drawbacks 
which make the work and mar the fame 
of the professional journalist. His intel- 
lectual existence, after he left the quiet 
of West Roxbury, was from hand to 


mouth. Needing above all men to con- 





centrate | , he was compelled by his 
whole posit yn to lead a profuse and mis- 
cellaneous life. 

All popular orators must necessarily 
repeat themselves, — preachers chiefly 
among orators, and Theodore Parker 
} chiefly among preachers. The mere fre- 

quency of production makes this inevita- 
ble, —a fact which always makes every 
finely organ zed intellect, first or last, 
grow weary of the pulpit. But in his 
case there were other compulsions. Evy- 
ery Sunday a quarter part of his vast 
congregation consisted of persons who 
had never, or scarcely ever, heard him 
before, and who might never hear him 
again. Not one of those visitors must 
go away, therefore, without hearing the 


great preacher define his position on ev- 
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ery point, — not theology alone, but all 
current events and permanent principles, 
the Presidential nomination or message, 
the laws of trade, the laws of Congress, 
woman’s rights, woman’s costume, Boston 
slave-kidnappers, and Dr. Banbaby,—he 
must put it allin. His ample discourse 
must be like an Oriental poem, which be- 
gins with the creation of the universe, 
and includes all subsequent facts inci- 
dentally. It is astonishing to look over 
his published sermons and addresses, and 
see under how many different names th 
same stirring speech has been reprinted ; 
— new illustrations, new statistics, and all 
remoulded with such freshness that the 
hearer had no suspit ions, nor the pe iker 
either,—and yet the same essential thing. 


Sunday discourse, lyceum lecture, con- 





vention speech, it made no di Ti rence, 
he must cover all the points every time 
No matter what theme might be announ- 


e whole | ititude and 


ced, the people cot t] 
longitude of T | 


heodore Parker, a 
was precisely what they wanted. He, 





more than any other man among us, 
broke down the traditional non-commit- 
talism of the lecture-room, and oxygen- 
ated all the lyceums of the land. He 
thus multiplied his audience very creat- 
ly, while perhaps losing to some degree 
the power of close logic and of addressing 
a specific statement to a special point. 
Yet it seemed as if he could easily leave 
the lancet to others, grant him only the 
hammer and the forge. 

Ah, but the long centuries, where the 
reading of books is concerned, set aside 
all considerations of quantity, of popular- 
ity, of immediate influence, and sternly 
test by quality alone,—judge each author 
by his most golden sentence, and let all 
else go. The deeds make the man, but 
it is the style which makes or dooms the 
writer. History, which always sends great 
men in groups, gave us Emerson by whom 
to test the intellectual qualities of Parker. 
They cooperated in their work from the 
beginning, in much the same mutual re- 
lation as now; in looking back over the 
rich volumes of the “ Dial,” the reader 


now passes by the contributions of Parker 
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to glean every sentence of Emerson’s, 
but we have the latter’s authority for the 
fact that it was the former’s articles which 
originally sold the numbers. Intellectual- 
ly, the two men form the complement to 
each other; it is Parker who reaches the 
mass of the people, but it is probable that 
all his writings put together have not 
had so profound an influence on the 
intellectual leaders of the nation as the 
single address of Emerson at 
Hall. 

And it is difficult not to notice, in that 


essay in which Theodore Parker ventur- 


Divinity 


ed on higher intellectual ground, per- 
haps, than anywhere else in his writings, 
— his critique on Emerson in the “ Mas- 
sachusetts Quarterly,” — the indications 
of this mental disparity. It is in many 
respects a noble essay, full of fine moral 
appreciations, bravely generous, admira- 
ble in the loyalty of spirit shown towards 
a superior mind, and all warm with a 
personal friendship which could find no 
superior. But so far as literary execu- 
tion is concerned, the beautiful sentences 
of Emerson stand out like fragments of 
carved marble from the rough plaster in 
which they are imbedded. Nor this alone ; 
but, on drawing near the vestibule of the 
author’s finest thoughts, the critic almost 
always stops, unable quite to enter their 
sphere. Subtile beauties puzzle him; the 
titles of the 
by delicate allusion the key-note of each, 
- Hama- 


treya,” and “ Etienne de la Boéce,”- 


poems, for instance, giving 
—as “ Astrea,” “ Mithridates,” 


seem to him the work of “mere caprice”; 
he pronounces the poem of “ Monadnoc” 
“poor and weak”; he condemns and sat- 
“ Wood-notes,” and thinks that 
a pine-tree which should talk like Mr. 
Emerson’s ought to be cut down and cast 


irizes the 


into the sea. 

The same want of fine discrimination 
was usually visible in his delineations of 
in 
the 
justice which held the balance, they yet 
left one with the feeling, that, after all, 


great men in public life. Immense 


accumulation of details, terrible in 


the delicate main-springs of character had 


been missed. Broad contrasts, heaps of 


Parker. [ October, 


good and evil, almost exaggerated _prais- 


es, pungent satire, catalogues of sins that 
seemed pages from some Recording An- 
gel’s book, —these were his mighty meth- 
ods; but for the subtilest analysis, th 
deepest insight into the mysteries of char- 
acter, one must look elsewhere. It was 
still scene painting, not portraiture ; and 
the same thine which overwhelmed with 


Musie Hall, 


produced a slight sense of insufficiency, 


wonder, when heard in the 


when read in print. It was certainly 
very great in its way, but not in quite 
the highest way; it was preliminary work, 


r’s Webster, not 
Emerson’s Swedenbore or Napoleon. 


not final; it was Parke 


The same thing was often manifested 
Th 


broad truths were stated without fear or 


in his criticisms on current events. 


favor, the finer points passed over, and 


the special trait of the particular phase 


sometimes missed. His sermons on the 


last 


mous circul 


revivals, for instance, had an enor- 


ation, and told with great force 
upon those who had not been swept into 


the movement, and even upon some who 


had been. The difficulty was that they 
were just such discourses as he would have 
preached in the time of Edwards and the 
“Great Awakening”; and the point which 
many thought the one astonishing feature 
of the new excitement, its almost entire 
of the of the Lord,” 


the far gentler and more winning type 


omission “ terrors 
of religion which it displayed, and from 
which it confessedly drew much of its 
power, this was entirely ignored in Mr. 
Parker’s sermons. He was too hard at 
work in combating the evangeli al the- 
ology to recognize its altered phases. 
Forging lightning-rods against the tem- 
rht of the 


pest, he did not see that the hei; 
storm had passed by. 

These are legitimate criticisms to make 
on Theodore Parker, for he 


It is only the 


was large 
enough to merit them. 
loftiest trees of which it occurs to us to re- 
mark that they do not touch the sky, and 
a man must comprise a great deal before 
we complain of him for not comprising 
everything. But though the closest scru- 


tiny may sometimes find cases where he 





ke 
he 
re- 
nd 


re 


J 


ru- 


he 
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failed to see the most subtile and precious 
truth, it will never discover one where, 
seeing, he failed to proclaim it, or, pro- 
claiming, failed to give it force and pow- 
er. He lived his life much as he walked 
the streets of Boston,— not quite graceful- 
ly, nor yet statelily, but with quick, strong, 
solid step, with Sag acious eyes wide open, 
and thrusting his broad shoulders a little 
forward, as if butting away the throng 
of evil deeds around him, and scattering 


whole atmospheres of unwholesome cloud. 


Wherever he went, there went a glance of 


sleepless vigilance, an unforgetting mem- 


i 
ory, a tongue that never faltered, and an 
arm that never q iailed. Not primarily 


an administrative nor yet a military mind, 





he yet exerted a positive ( ontrol over the 
whole community around him, by sheer 
mental and moral streneth. He mowed 
down harvests of evil as in his youth he 
mowed the erass, and all his hours of 
study we but whetting the scythe. 
And for this great work it was not es- 
sential that the blade should have a ra- 


} 


zor’s edg Grant that Parker was not 
also Emerson; no matter, he was Park- 
er. If ever a man seemed sent into the 


world to find a certain position, and found 
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it, he wasthat man. Occupying a unique 
sphere of activity, he filled it with such a 
wealth of success, that there is now no 
one in the nation whom it would not 
seem an absurdity to nominate for his 
place. It takes many instruments to com- 
plete the ore hestra, but the tones of this 
organ the Music Hall shall never hear 
again. 

One feels, since he is gone, that he 
made his great qualities seem so natural 
and inevitable, we forgot that all did not 
share them. We forgot the scholar’s pro- 
verbial repre ach of timidity and selfish- 
ness, in watching him. While he lived, it 
seemed a matter of course that the great- 
est acquirements and the heartiest self- 
devotion should go together. Can we 
keep our strength, without the tonic of 
his example How petty it now seems 
to ask for any fine-drawn subtilties of 
poet or seer in him who gave his life to 
the cause of the humblest! Life speaks 
the loudest. We do not ask what Lu- 
ther said or wrote, but only what he did; 
and the name of Theodore Parker will 
not only long outlive his books, but will 
last far be yond the special occasions out 


of which he moulded his grand career. 


ICARUS. 


I. 


To triumphe! Lo, thy certain art, 


My crafty sire, releases us at length! 


False Minos now may knit his baffled brows, 


And in the labyrinth by thee devised 


His brutish horns in angry search may toss 
The Minotaur, — but thou and I are free! 


See where it lies, one dark spot on the breast 


Of plains far-shining in the long-lost day, 


Thy glory and our prison! Either hand 


] 


Crete, with her hoary mountains, olive-clad 


In twinkling silver, ’twixt the vineyard rows, 


Divides the glimmering seas. 


On Ida’s top 


The sun, discovering first an earthly throne, 


Sits down in splendor: lucent vapors rise 
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From folded glens among the awaking hills, 
Expand their hovering films, and touch, and spread 
In airy planes beneath us, hearths of air 


Whereon the morning burns her hundred fires. 


II. 


Take thou thy way between the cloud and wave, 
O Dedalus, my father, steering forth 

To friendly Samos, or the Carian shore ! 

But me the spaces of the upper heaven 

Attract, the height, the freedom, and the joy. 
For now, from that dark treachery escaped, 

And tasting power which was the lust of youth, 
Whene’er the white blades of the sea-cull’s wings 
Flashed round the headland, or the barbéd files 
Of cranes returning clanged across t 
No half-way flight, no errand incomplete 

I purpose. Not, as once in dreams, with pain 

I mount, with fear and huge exertion hold 

Myself a moment, ere the sickening fall 

Breaks in the shock of waking. Launched, at last, 
Uplift on powerful wings, I veer and float 
Past sunlit isles of cloud, that dot with licht 
The boundless archipelago of sky. 

I fan the airy silence till it starts 

In rustling whispers, swallowed up as soon ; 
I warm the chilly ether with my breath ; 

I with the beating of my heart make glad 
The desert blue. Have I not raised myself 
Unto this height, and shall I cease to soar ? 

The curious eagles wheel about my path: 

With sharp and questioning eyes they stare at me, 
With harsh, impatient screams they menace me, 
Who, with these vans of cunning workmanship 
Broad-spread, adventure on their high domain, — 
Now mine, as well. Henceforth, ye clamorous birds, 
I elaim the azure empire of the air ! 

Henceforth I breast the current of the morn, 
Between her crimson shores: a star, henceforth, 
Upon the crawling dwellers of the earth 


My forehead shines. . ‘he steam oO { sacret 100d, 
My forehead s! t f 1 blood 
The smoke of burning flesh on altars laid, 

Fumes of the temple-wine, and sprinkled myrrh, 
Shall reach my palate ere they reach the Gods. 


III. 
Nay, am not la God? What other wing, 
If not a God’s, could in the rounded sky 
Hang thus in solitary poise? What need, 
Ye proud Immortals, that my balanced plumes 
Should grow, like yonder eagle’s, from the nest ? 


It may be, ere my crafty father’s line 
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Sprang from Erectheus, some artificer, 

Who found you roaming wingless on the hills, 
Naked, asserting g vdship in the dearth 

Of loftier claimants, fashioned you the same. 
Thence did you seize Olympus; thence your pri 


Compelled the race of men, your slaves, to tear 


rhe temple from the mountain’s marble woul 


Io carve you shape s more beautiful than the 





nr maT +41 
io sate your idle nost S$ with the reek 





Of gums and spices, heaped on jewelled gold 
IV. 


Lo, wher Hyperion, through the clowing ail 


Aj proaching, lrives! Fresh from his ban ju 


Flushed with Olympian nectar, angrily 
He guides his fourfold span of furious steeds 
Convoyed by that bold Hour whose ardent torch 


urns up the dew, toward the narrow bea h, 


his iong, proj ting spit of cloudy cold 





reon I wait to greet him when he comes. 





not I fear thine anger: this day, thou, 


it bring a guest 


Lord of the silver bow, sha 





lo sit in presence ol the equal Gods 


In your high hall: wheel but thy chariot near, 
) Phat I may mount beside thee ! 

—— What is this ? 
I hear the crackling hiss of singéd plumes ! 


The stench of burning feathers stifles me ! 





My loins are stung with drops of molten wax! 

Ai! ai! my ruined vans!—I fall! I die! 

Ere the blue noon o’erspanned the bluer strait 
Which parts Icaria from Samos, fell, 

Amid the silent wonder of the air, 

Fell with a shock that startled the still wave, 

A shrivelled wreck of crisp, entangled plumes, 

A head whence eagles’ beaks had pluc ked the eyes, 


And clots of wax, black limbs by ez 





In falling: and a circling eagle screamed 
J Around that floating horror of the sea 


Derision, and above Hyperion shone. 
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I conress to knowledge of a large 
book bearing the above title,—a title 
which is no less appropriate for this 
brief, disrupted biographical memoran- 
dum. That I have a right to act as I 
have done, in adopting it, will presently 
appear,—as well as that the honored name 
thus appropriated by me refers neither to 
the dic tionary nor the Jilibuste ro, both of 
which articles appear to have been super- 
seded by newer and better things. 

At the first flush, Fur would seem to 
be rather a sultry subject to open either 
a store or a story with, in these glowing 
days of a justly incensed thermometer. 

And yet there is a fine bracing moun- 
tain-air to be drawn from the material, 
as with a spigot, if you will only favor 
your mind with a digression from the tan- 
gible article to the wild-rose associations 
in which it is enveloped. 

Think of the high, wind-swept ridges, 
among the clefts of which are the only 
homesteads of the hardy pioneers by 
whose agency alone one kind of luxury 
is kept up to the standard demand for it 
in the great cities. It might not be so 
likely a place to get fancy drinks in as 
Broome Street, certainly, we must admit, 
as we picture to ourselves some brushy 
ravine in which the trapper has his irons 
cunningly set out for the betrayal of the 
stone-marten and the glossy-backed “ fish- 
er-cat,”— but the breeze in it is quite as 
wholesome as a brandy-smash. The whirr 
of the sage-hen’s wing, as she rises from 
the fragrant thicket, brings a flavor with 
it fresher far than that of the mint-julep. 
It is cheaper than the latter compound, 
too, and much more conducive to health. 

Continuing to indulge our fancy in cool 
images connected with fur and its finders, 
we shall see what contrasts will arise. 
The blue shadow of a cottonwood-tree 
stretching over a mountain-spring. By 
the edge of the sparkling water sits, em- 
broidering buckskin, a red-legged squaw, 


keeper of the wigwam to the ragged 


mountain-man who set the traps that 


caught the martens which furnished the 


tails that mark so gracefully the number 
of skins of which the rich banker’s wife’s 
Jichu-russe is composed. Here is a strik- 
ing contrast, in which extremes meet,— 
not the martens’ tails, but the two men’s 
wives, the banker’s and the trapper’s, 
brought into antithetical relation by the 
simple circumstance of a fichu-russe, the 


material of which was worn ir 


some ra- 
vine of the wilderness, mayhap not a 
twelvemonth since, by a creature faster 
even than a banker’s wife. Great is the 
hereafter of the marten-cat, whose skin 
may be looked upon as the soul Dy which 
the animal is destined to attain a sort 
in the Elysian 
abodes of Wealth and Fashion,— the 


of modified immortality 


place where good martens go! 

The men through whose intervention 
eventual felicity is thus secured to the 
fur-creature are as much a race in them- 
selves as the Gypsies. No genuine ty 
of them ever approac hes nearer to t 
confines of civilization than a frontier set- 
tlement beckons him. Old Adams, the 
bear-tutor, might have been of this type 
once, but he is adulterated with sawdust 
and gas-light now, with « ity cookery and 
spurious groceries. Many men of French 
Canadian origin are to be found trading 
and trapping in the Far West; although, 
taken in the aggregate, there are no peo- 
ple less given to stirring enterprise than 
these colonial descendants of the Gaul. 
The only direction, almost, in which they 
exhibit any expansive tendency is in the 
border trade and general adventure busi- 
ness, in which figure the names of many 
of them conspicuously and with honor. 
The Chouteaus are of that stock; and of 
that stock came the late Major Aubry, 
renowned among the guides and trappers 
of the southwestern wilderness; and if 
J. C. Fremont is not a French Canadian 
by birth, the strong efforts made about 


the time of the last Presidential election 
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to establish him as one had at least the 
effect of determining his Canadian de- 
scent. 

Pierre La Marche was a Franco-Cana- 
dian of the spread-eagle kind referred 
to. Departing widely from the conserva- 
tive prejudices of his race, his wandering 
propensities took him away, at an early 
age, from the P imitive colonial vill iwe in 
which he first saw the light of day. He 

f | 


was but fourteen years old when he left 





horoughly whitewashed 
home on the banks of the St. Francois, 
incompany with a knot of Canadian voy- 
ageurs, whose principles tended towards 
the Red River of the North. 
this convoy at Fond-du-Lac, he pushed 
his way on to the Mississippi, alone and 


Leaving 





friendless, and, falling in with a party of 
trappers at St. L accompanied them 
when they returned to the mountain 
“« oul hes ” > Ww h their business lay. 

s \ 3 trapper and trader 
life, but lit trace of the simple young 





0 1 
\ equal fluency. Ther 
I wter about him that 
led the respect of his comrades. 
trappers went t st. 
i’t 
1 to drink and umbl 
away the lollars, few of these 
, = 
men ca hing beyond the lul 
rence | i fancies But Pi 
was an s, and thought that mon 
might be made subservient to his aspira- 
tions in a better way than speculating 
4 I 
with it upon “ bluff” or squandering it 
upon deteriorating drinks. 
i g 





About this time of 
gan to 


ly a French Canadian” was likely 





ton 
to be a bar to his advancement. Ile de- 
spised himself o tly for one thing, In- 
deed, —that his name was La Marche, 
and not Walker, 


made out to be the nearest Anglo-Saxon 


which patronymic he 


equivalent for his French one. He adopt- 
himself Peter Walker, — 


and had an adventure out of it, to begin 


ed it, calling 


with. 
While trading furs at St. Louis, on one 
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occasion, he offered a remnant of his stock 
to a dealer with whom he was not ac- 


quainted. They had an argument as to 


prices. The dealer, a man of hasty tem- 
per, asked him his name. 
* Walker,” was the repl 


When La March arose from the dis- 


tant corner into which he was projected 


y. 


in company with the bun 
elled at his head, reven 


ral sentiment. Drawing his heavy knife 


from its sheath, he flung it away: the 
temptation to use it might | ive been too 
much for him. Small in stature, but re- 
markable for muscular strength, and fo 
inventive resource in the yugh-and- 


the burly store-keeper, who was getting 
: t 

1 " F hs 
the worst of it, when s ot hits 3 
interfered. This led t reneral engage- 
nen ™ veral of La Ma nes ce iy in- 
ions now ished i 1 in five minutes 
tl oppone s va ( succumbent to 
sup wind and sit 

I 

N morning. when the trappers took 
their wav out of St. Louis, La Marche 
was a leader am them for lif But 
the reason of the s e-keeper’s rag 
for many ears a mystery to hi He 
knew not the enormity of Walker is 

t+ } ! 
an exponent of disparagement; he simply 
i i i’. 

th wht it 1 ni rnan than La Marcel . 
while it fully embodied the sentiment « 


that name. He adopted it, then, as I said 


before, and went on towards poste is 
Peter Walker. 
I heard m trange anecdote ol 





Peter Walker at the residence of a re- 








tired rovaqge sed to sing him Ho- 
merical o his chosen friends These 
VOYAGEUTS Aare professic nal canoe-men ; ad- 
venturers extending, spars ly, from the 
waters of French Canada to th t Ore- 
con, — and sometimes back. Honest old 


Quatreaux! I mentioned his “ residence 


just now, and the term is truly grandilo- 
quent in its application. The residence 
of old Quatreaux was a log cabane, about 
Planks, laid loosely 


yf the rafters, formed 


) 
fi 


twenty 


eT square. 


upon the cross-ties 
the up-stairs of the building 


would be aterm more in accordance with 


up-ladder 
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was by an appliance of that 


kind that the younger and more 


facts; for it 
active 
of the sixteen members composing the 
old voyageur’s family removed themselves 
from view when they retired for the night. 
A partition, extending half-way across the 
ground-floor, screened off the state or 
princapal bed from outside gaze; 


it was exposed to view only from points 


} 





4 


rendered rather inaccessible by tubs, 


which these Canadian families ar 





aliy provided to excess. This apartment 


was strictly assigned to me, as a visitor; 





and although I firmly declined the hon- 
or, — chiefly with reference to certain 
large and very hard fleas I knew of in 
its dormitory arrangements, — it was kept 
religiously vacant, in case my heart should 
relent towards it, and the fan in gen- 





eral sk pt huddled together on the outer 


floor, without manifest classification : tl 


two old people 


husband ; children ; 


and 





irl, whom nobody would 

erybody liked; dog I 

myself on a buffalo-robe before the wood- 

fire, in company with a faithful spaniel 
was as wakeful on the occasions 








the edge of an extensive tract of marsh. 


-lagoon would be a deseriptive 
| 


more 
word for it, perhaps,—a splashy, ditch- 
divided district, extending along the bor- 








ders of a e for miles. Snipe-shooting 
wa motive ther and dull work it 
was in those dark, Novembry, October 


d Lys, with “the low rain falliy «” half the 
time, and the yé llow leaves all the time, 


> 


and no snipe. B 


it whether we poled our 
log canoe up to some stunted old willow- 
tree that sat low down in the horizon- 
tal marsh, and took shelter under it to 

ae 


1 . hot} 
smoke our pipes, or whether we moliifi- 
Mt 


ed the privation of snipe in the cahan: 


at nicht with mellow rum and tobacco 
brought by me, still was Walker the old 
voyage ur’s favorite theme. 


Old Quatreaux spoke English perfectly 











Oct be r. 


well, although his conservatism as a C 
nadian induced him to prefer his mx 


ther 


tongue as a vehicle for general conversa- 


tion 


But I remarked that his anecdotes 
of Walker were always related in Ene- 


lish, and on 


these occasions, therefore 
benefit 
the Angl 


known to, or at least used by 


ber of his 


for my alone: for but little of 


»-Saxon tongue appeared to be 
, anv mem- 


numerous family. 





can recall but two words of ve 
I could positives 
in colloquial use an 
} : and schotte. And vy 1e 
old 1 ! i have thus res 








dear to him? § I se most « 

his adventures w lker were not of 
the strictly mild character becoming a 
family in. But it was all the same to 
these o 1 peop! and when I laughed, 
they all took up the idea and lauched 





renerally going off into a kind of epilep- 
sv by h If, over in the darkest cort er 
of the room, among the tubs. 
When divested of the strar ce Western 
, ‘ 


expletives and imprecations with which 





the old man us is reminiscen- 


entable enoug 


iow Peter \ 





Vy ilk- 


wok, and I w 


cht improvements 








s such as suppressing his unnecessa- 
ry combinations of the curse. 
Mounted on a two-hundred-dollar buf- 
7 
falo-horse, for which he y i not hav 
taken double that amount 


found himself, one after 
end of a long day’s ride. 
little bage we with him, 





sisting « ntirely of a bowi 
ster-pistols,— for the revolver was a scarce 
piece of furniture then and there. Of 
money he was entirely destitute, having 


expended his last dollar upon the pur- 


chase of his noble steed, and of the fes- 
































i t ri 
l lude tl l 
tha | me 
Western lar 
remarkable f 








1 part of tl 
| S$ Was eV 


er stripes 
ives ‘ i A 
catches the 








once. Perhaps he 


dry-goods me! 
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purpose of making arrangements to inun- 
date the border-territory with stuffs for 
: exquisite pantaloons. He proceeded with 
He laid himself out 
to extract from Walker all manner of in- 


his interrogatories. 


formation as to his origin, occupation, and 
prospects, which gave the latter an excel- 
lent opportunity of glorifying himself in- 
ferentially, while he affected mystery and 
reticence with regard to his mission “ out 
West.” 


for an agent come on to open the sluices 


At last the landlord set him down 


for a great tide of foreign emigration into 
the territory, — an event to which he him- 
self had been looking for a long time, and 
the prospect of which had guided him to 
the spot where he had established his ho- 
tel, which he now looked upon as the 
centre from which a great city was des- 
And the 


landlord retired to his bed to meditate 


tined immediately to radiate. 


upon immense speculations in town-lots, 
and, when sleep came upon him, to dream 
that he had successfully arranged them 
through the medium of an angel with a 
speaking-trumpet, whose manifest ward- 
rebe consisted of a pair of fancy panta- 
loons with stripes on the seams and side- 
pockets, exactly like Walker’s. 

Walker, too, retired to rest, but not to 
sleep, for his mind was occupied in turn- 
ing over means whereby to obtain some 
of the real capital with which people here 
seemed to be superabundantly provided. 
He had speculations to carry out, and 
money was the indispensable element. 
Had he only been able to read the land- 
lord’s thoughts, he might have turned qui- 
etly over and slept; for so held was that 
person’s mind by the idea that his ulti- 
mate success was to be achieved through 
the medium of his unknown guest, that 
he would without hesitation have lent 
him double the sum necessary for his 
financial arrangements. 

There was a disturbance some time 
about the middle of the night. People 
came along in wagons, as usual, waking 
up the bar-keeper, whose dreams perpet- 
ually ran upon that kind of 
Walker, who was wide awake, gathered 


trouble. 


from the conversation below that the 





[¢ ctober, 


travellers had only halted for drinks, and 
would immediately resume their way west- 
ward with all speed. He arose and look- 
ed out at the open window, which was 
about fifteen feet from the ground. Some- 
thing white loomed up through the dark- 
ness: it was the awning of one of the 
wagons, which stood just under the win- 
dow, to the sill of which it reached with- 
Walker, brought up in 
the rough-and-ready school, had lain down 
A sudden 
he slipped 
them rapidly off, and dropped them si- 


lently on to the roof of the wagon, which 


in a few feet. 


to rest with his trousers on. 


inspiration now seized him: 


soon after moved on with the others, and 
This done, 


he opened softly the door of the room 


dis ippe ired into the 1 ight. 
and, leaving it ajar, returned to bed and 
sle pt. 

Morning was well advanced when 
Walker arose, and began operations by 
moving the furniture about in an excited 
manner, to attract the attention of those 
in the bar below, and convey an idea of 
search. Presently he went to the door 
of the room, and, uttering an Indian howl, 
by way of securing immediate attendance, 
cried out, — 

66 Hullo, below ! where’s my pants ? — 
bar-keeper, fetch along my pants !—land- 
lord, I don’t want to be troublesome, but 
just take off them pants, if you happen 
to have mistook ’em for your own, and 
oblige the right owner with a look at ’em, 
will you?” 

Puzzled at this address, which was 
couched in much stronger language — 
according to old Quatreaux’s version of it 
—than I should like to commit to paper, 
the landlord and bar-keeper at once pro- 
ceeded to Walker’s room, where they 
found him sitting, expectantly, on the 
side of the bed, with his horse pistols g ith- 
ered together beside him. Of course, they 
denied all knowledge of his pantaloons,— 
didn’t steal nobody’s pants in that house, 
or nothin’. 

Walker looked sternly at them, and, 
playing with one of his pistols, exclaimed, 
with the usual redundants, — 


“ You lie! — you’ve stole my pants be- 








er 


ind tween \ 0 e found out what they for that exact amount in cold stit 
*st- were worth by this time, I guess; but I'll in the waistband of ’em.” 
Ik el I vat in a hurry, or «“ The Devil has got em, unvin } 


vas else my hame anh Walker, Peter Walk the landlord, “for I saw a queel 


k- H ul | his Christian name, because Wings looks kinder awtul alot 0’ pants 


he , reminis f the mystery belonging with stripes. There'll be no lu nd 








ha j po . . : ’ ‘ ! HIS ba - \ 
n fluer he wild mountaim-men, “My name ’s Walker, — P¢ \\ 
d eds on his accoun er.” was : 


= 
at 
> 


L t ‘ e 
\"\ = _ : ee 
} T 
that | —— ; ' I 
them than a 
‘ ‘ ~ I s if y I I 
) H p orth, 1 | 
now s | All took be ‘ | , 
v A . na m ea a i 
‘ ill stripe you int | e 
I t wool, I Kon nished when W ‘ 
How two hur ed and 
| i i ten ¢ irs re- surprised when to that w 
plied W mpressive ¢ 1es m i est, — ecstatic 
I ied the | d sented with a ! nd-new ] 
I thoug might be fancy-priced loot the same pattern 
5 ly t usa i e ones I el so adm him 
Tend s, cash price, for the pants,” But his features collapsed, and for som 
proceeded Walker. “and two hundred time wore an expression ol imbecility, 
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when he learned the details of the adven- 
ture, and found out that “some things” 
— land] rds, for example —“ can be done 


as well as others.” 


like 


ist narrated that old Quatreaux 


It was with little reminiscences 
the one ji 


used to wile away the time, as we thread- 


ed the intricate ditches of the marsh in 
1is canoe, so hedged in by the tall reeds 





ha ‘ horizon was thin paddle’s 





lencth of us With that presumptive 
which appears to be an es 


ial roperty of the French raconteu 


confine himself to external 
fact in his narratives, but always profess- 
ed to report minutely the thoughts that 


hed through the mind of such and 


such a person, on the particular occasion 
referred to. He was a master of dia- 


Pennsylvanian Dutch, 





you get your En: 


man ?” I asked him, as we seudded across 
t lake in our canoe, with a small sail 
up, one red October evening 


when I wa 





V 1 my own he 
it t e year old, and worked in an 
I ! é 
Ir I ? Perhaps that accounts 
1 which language sliy 
off t 1 
é said the old 2 , 
» ready assent 
W ! t foul o uit coming 
! n t i manned with a rugged 
of } eeds, who had a isk « 
} \ i I i d were ve y | in] 
| 8 
[ stomers to deal with, those 


1 1 y ire l nem. 
som n ‘em 1s,” 1 plied the old 
Did vou notice the or wit! 
e ¢ ‘ \ him in the Seotch cap 
nd ac mot isons 7” 
I had noticed him, and an ill-looking 


One of his eyes, either 


rom natural detormity or the efiect 


| 


e operation, was dragged down from 


llel, and planted in a re- 


its proper paral 
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mote socket near the corner of his mouth, 
whence it glared and winked with super- 
natural ferocity. 

“That’s Rupe Falardeau,” continued 
“His father, old R Ipe, 


cot his eye .taken down in ; 


my companion. 





with a Mississippi boatman ; and this 


i 


was born with the 





ye ’s lower down 
on in the fami 2 euess there'll be a ] 


lan 





iu with his eve in his knee, son 


, 
In the 


got his ugly mark Pet 


which 


Walker had a 


deck-fight in 


hand; and the part he 


lated to me by old Quatreaux, who was 


also present, aflords a dl example of 
I - I 

the tact and coolness which e l 

such mastery over the wild spirits among 

whom he worked out his destiny 


Walker was coming down a! 








river — I forget the name of it — on board 
1 small tue-steamboat, in which he ha 
in interest. H had gone into otl 
pecul ns beside furs, | this time 
| had contra n two or three places 
} ea, and other st e provisions 0 
e lun ing-craft 
ot ing to wood at the mouth of a 
( i ing Oo iftsmen came on boa 
| { Canadians of fi und 
I ect, ! I ore mus 
} | ad: rn 1 hye ilv W h axes 
l nives. ‘The ng was kk 
} R I lea 1 dangerous mat 
whet r drut or sobe 1 one W s 
‘ nts were recorded in ! 
I} men had been dru gv, and were 
V y noisy and intrusive il present 
a ‘ rost | etween the in a l ™ 
of the boat-hand Fisticufl 1k 
wi 
dra 
| 
whi 
wat 
att 
} or else I shoot! 
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The crowd parted for a moment, and About dark we came to a small, fla 
r ‘ie ; ; , 
Rupe, standing alone r the bows, island in the marsh, where we found an 
wheeled round with a yell, and glared Iroquois camp, in which we proposed to 
a { y at the speaker. pass the night, as w had no can o~ 
‘Drop that knife!” repeated Walker. « yage in our skiff The men were 
fot | 
: O t e you a last ibsent, hunting, and there was 1 ly 
‘ v el I sav i é iv l, I l Oo ( the wig in but ul 
inde ! < ls " \ » her tw 1 “ 
] 1 had not 1 ed away, lersized ¢ ¢ 
1 
o ki flashed from We were 1 rued, ar 
R ola ed ¢ | W alke e} \ wing 
' ing into paddle- peo] we | v 
Pay 
bead \ I ri 
‘ ; 
> rY i ’ 
( uy mea I ty 
\ $ pis 1 a pleas- ‘ I ) 
was | | 
i I 1 ( . S : 
! he d 


me 
) M 
| 
\\ } i 
i ' : 
i i 
’ 
( ul 
‘ 
N 
\ > 
\ i 
~ : i 
v1 . 
Col , 
~ l mn 
: ‘ ’ 1 
I ! r ( | n i 
: SI rec s ( 
‘ . ] ] 
he inherited his frig ? y n 
I er I 
h a friend I never He | e1 
-” mit for w ; 1 , é yd Kull 
it . ' 
vn wh rafts or | | y 
ul ] f+ +1). 
vere \ ed ha l i i tu 
il l i the i ve- 
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I con- 


nived at the further career of the redoubt- 


ment of river society: nav. worse. 


able Rupert Falardeau, Junior; for, on 


leaving in the morning, I roused him 


with repeated kicks, thus saving him for 
} 


that time, prot ibly, from the 


sian blade of the venqgeress¢ 


Damocle- 


L’été de Saint Martin ! — how blue and 
vellow it is in the marshes in those days! 


name oiven Dy the Fren h c ina- 


It is the 


dians to the Indian Summer,— the Sum- 
mer of St. Martin, whose anniversary-day 





November 


the brief latter-day tranquillity 


falls 


though 


upon ne eleventh of 


’ , 
called after him arrives, gel erally, some 


two or three weeks earlier. Looking lake- 


ward from the sedey nook in which we are 


the wood-ducks 


waiting for the cor 


the low line of water, blue and calm, is 


broken at intervals by the rise of 
distant 


masquallongé, as he 


moment on the 


nels that separate 





are yellow, their sluggish waters being 
bedded heavily down with the broad 


wintering basswood-trees, 


ke aves ot the 


which, in some places, touch 





across the narrow its. 

rat’s hut is thatched with the wet, dead 
leaves, — no thanks t 2; and there isa 
mat of them e his door i heavy 
vellow mat, on which are scattered th 
azure shells of the fresh-water clams to 
be found so often upon the premises Ol 
this build Does he sup on them. o1 
are they only the cups and saucers of his 
vegeto-aquarian ménagq Blue and yel 
low all,—the sky and the sedge-rows, 


the calm lake and the canoe, th plash- 
ing basswood-leaves and the oval, azur« 
shells. 


Also Marance, the voyaqeur’s buxom 





young daug 


who came with us, to- 
day, commissioned to cull herbs of won- 
drous properties among the vine-tan 
gled thickets of the islands. Blue 
Eyes blue as 


hair flashing out golden 


and 


yellow. the azure shells; 
cleams, like that 
of Pyrrha, when she braided hers so feat- 
ly for the coming of some ambrosial boy 


“T must marry you, Marance,” said I, 


Walker. 





. | 
[ shall marry 


back.” 


get 





It 


boardir o-house women there, 


lorl 
1UrKING 


is good to live in a marsh. 


hes of promise 


the old-man-trap li 


the unwary; no brea 
“no nothing ” in 


Abjure 


old 


fast 


boarding-houses, you s 


bachelors, and ro to 


7 
marsh 


Marance laughed merrily, as she trip- 








ped away ; then, turning, she said, 
But what if I never get wk ? I 
lose myseli in these onely pla 
never be heard of again.” 

‘Oh, in that case,” replied I, ha 
driven tor a comp! ment in that cas 
I must wait until Gilette” 4 young 
sister “grows up. She will be exactly 
, 


I must o1 


s 


like you: 


You 


remind me of 


said the old man, as we shot away Wy 

th har ] Y rinnit ’ ¢ 
i channel, ou canoe ripping uy i 

matted surface like the cue of a nov 

ice, when he runs a fatal reef along tl 

} | | 

sere ind yellow cioth of some bill l 

ta erewhile in verdur clad Y 











ye 1uséE ney looked 

And then, as we loitered about in 
bays, the old man told me the story of 
Walker’s hone ymoon, which was a sa 
il l a sh rt one. I} ) 5 the = T 

Neat that wild rapid of the 
River known as the Dalles,” there 1 
vears igo, a Jes lt mission est s 
in a small fort, built, like that at N 
Percés, of mud. The labors of the | 
men composing the mission involved 1 
inconsiderable amount of dangetl devo 


ed as they were to the hopeless t 
reforming such sinners as the 
Blackfeet, the 
Heads, the Assiniboines, the Nez-Ps 


1 few other such. 


Gros 


and 
Some of these mi 


ed for 


Blackfoot tribe, 








a long time 


whom they found 


among 


two young white girls, remarkable for 


their exact resemblance to each oth« 
und therefore supp 
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Ly suppo cin there Blackfeet, combined with some 
was no trace All that was known about ibe, came down like wolves upon the 
them was, that the y were the sole somewhere, 
V s of a train of emigrants tt of the fight, 
nd 1 y the Nez-Percés less, Wa t 
i ited y one f those whims charac- who was drag- 
s eT! men pared t the horses 
ft dren, and adopted In as d 
] t ‘ Subsequently n a skir- he had |} ed ] S . % a 
mush the Blackfeet, th 1 nto ing the young girl ( him i 
er, along he n they iway i the lire ot is l 
some time, when they we ning into the ¢ a st { 
ISS irl it the price fix e torrents navigable ¢ i i 
g vileges negotiated place, and tha fla l 
py t I e tribe COWS, In W passengers ped them- 














OV 
German N ( < Sudd is }) cK § led 

i = ‘ , , i! I tl ‘ i 1 I { () é 
st) I I seven when wa wd Walker and s companion 
la D s on his iv trom the vat shooting fat way 11 eneath 

Fort Nez-P t one red and their feet. It ran a strong current ther 
t Ss hig ) the Colum- ( nating in atl s 1! l not two 

A red yards lower d R ning 
W ’ isiness ined him _ his gt f the 1 » woman, Walker 
¢ t InIssit i led )- foug bravely a st the stream, down 

i i ed sisters which |} te thre were sweeping, taster 

so singularly alike. Alixe happened to be prived him, for a moment, of conscious- 
one to Vv n he te ered a ness When he came to him f{. he was 

$ ming but | mpa was 

nt ! irrent had driven tl r- 
: st a rock, U I from 
said “ ¥ ‘No Che wild rapid was just be- 
10 ind | She was neve I DI Fain 
. : : vel “r manage to reach the shore, 
h must hav lain ke rin an @X- 

lave f for it was daylight 
I ' awoke to any recollection of 
married to Alixe, in the chapel of the what had happened. 


id been cut. as he af- 





mss Chat was the night of the mas- The ferry-rope 





KTC Two hours after the wedding, the terwards discovered, by an Indian, in 
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whose brother’s removal by hanging hi 
had been instrumental, and who had been 
watching him, day and night, for the pur- 
pose of wreaking a bitter vengeance. 
Returning to reconnoitre, with some 
of his friends, Walker found the mission 
) ; 


s, char- 


1 
ckened wal 





a heap of ruins, — bl 


red rafters, and unrecognizable human 


remains. 





bride was again living am mo the Black- 
feet for it was Bloyse, and not A 
with whom he had gallope l away to tl 
fatal ferry, in the onfusion of that terri- 
ble night It was poor B yse who went 
away from his arms down those crushing 
rapids. It was Alixe, his bride, who sho 
back the bolts for the entrance of tl 


Blackfeet. She was secretly betrothed 
in the tribe, and it was her betrothed 


THE NATIONAL 

Tur 
in their origin, the 
English 


toric 


families of Gales and Seaton a 
one Scotch, tl 
The Seatons are of that his- 
race, a daughter of 


ithering 


and faithful ( 
one of Sir Walter Scott’s nances. It 
was to be supposed that they 
such an 


eage look« d to 


voted personal affection for the ancient 


line would not slacken in their loyalty 
when fresh calamities fell upon the S 

arts and again upset their throne Ac- 
co dingly, the Seatons ippear to have 
clung to the cause of their exiled k ng 
with fidelity. Henry Seaton seems to 
have made himself especially obnoxious 
to the new monarch, by taking part in 
those Jacobite schemes of rebellion which 


were so long kept on foot by the liegwes 


and gentleme n of Scotland: so that, 


when, towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century, the cause he loved grew 
desperate, and Scotland itself anything 


but safe for a large body of her 


most 


The National Tnte llige neer and its Ei "to Ss. Oct I 
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whom Walker shot down as he w 





ing away in triumph with his supposed 
fiancee of the pale -laces. She mar ] 
another Indian of the tribe, however: 
for she was a savage woman at | 
and could live among savages only 
“ Sisters may be as like as two wal- 
nuts, to look at,” said the old 
when he had finished his n 
lake any two walnuts from a he 
random, th uch, and, like as n rt, 
find one on ’em all heart and the « 
a 1 | yt rv = 
I repil dl; t these be v 
i 
viventures for one whose | hood w 
assed in a peaceful and thoroughly 
whit ished home on the b iks of the 
St. Francois.” 
Guess they be,” said the old 1 
geur. 
NCER AND ITS EDITORS. 
vallant men, he was forced, like all oth- 
‘ hat scorned to su mit, to fly e\ i 
the seas Doing so, it was natu t 
he should choose to take eTuce i 
Brita beyond the ocean, where a yth- 
erly wel ome among h 3 k 1 i aw 
ed the political proscript. It is proba 
however, that a special sympathy to 
that rv vion which, by its former 
to the Stuarts, had earned ( n 
the royal q artering ot it irms a 
title “The Ancient Domini 
ed h final choice At any ( 
to Virginia that he came,— s 
as a planter, first in the county of ¢ 
ceste and atterwards in that o ‘ 
Wil iam. Fre m one of his deses s 
in a right line sprang (by inte 
with a lady of English family, 1 \| 
stons) William Winston Seaton, th ~ 
tor, whose mother connected him vy 


second Scotch family, the Henrys, 
mother of Patrick Henry being a Win- 
These last had come, 


ston. some three 
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9 lors. 7] 
cenera s before, from the old s of Now the writer is thoroughly convince: 
that I S KI ently times W in- that, after this boy had worked nara | 
ston Hall, Yorkshire, and had settled in the day long, he never would have s 
‘ Hanover, where good es- iown to study half the night ish, if 
tates o em nk among the gel : had not been a pleasure ) I In 
W g stature, the git t an short, no so f toil went ha \ n 
r ca personai t ity 1 I ) V S a hne mal 4 oste! 
ver i ess, od | s, on chee il nad st vart, o v ‘ 
! ‘ i i! | Ossession iunK wl ] l 

i ) L Tine itura ence t ed is WK CX t ut 

y peop In William ( en ius S Oarser | 

{ i Langa ) na i > nh that tu \ ) ( i » Vv . A 
5 of Patrick H Ys ¢ been | , 

t | .s 2,50 ! elr 1 he i I 4 

1a) i i t ! ed ¢ n- | nt 1 | l px 5 

{ ) om e ma ha it 1 venus 1 ith went »M hes- 
tha " ved his extrao t und ap | mself to not 
s * ; scales ain ele 

] ( s are of much more recent further knovw love Of co be- 

I d gst us t came a is 1 the craft \ oth 
4 i i ub < Sea- I ning I wh wn ‘ t, 
tons its « ] they. l V | I 1 good con- 
) r ( Vv go é - I nto | ! eC Xt n 
tal rh I is he V ! i Se \ l pa- 
m ) ler J ph Gales ' The Sheflield R ‘ 
was I 1 whoa 1eS B f the } V ral that 
spring up "ly of the people, Joseph Gales should in his L sid 
Ana it mn t he ners l ( ) if 
Lil V intages LAK th vit] Nn inva ! I i { h 
hetter 7 oliver \ i ind Ww } e evel 1 ugh 
likening ) ‘ s hap 5 prese l He kept w ht 
dea \ Ss $1 vy ey ' ere mits « ‘ 10 ne | ‘ l 
lame t ul Hugh l | i a mea ema al 
Mil \ careel ! i I ving tl 1 in 

an j made Joseph ( ; ! h the tend of 

less He was ‘61, party, to « eration and es 

at Eck L ear tl English t ! i Beve i this temperateness of h- 
She 1. The condition of his family x could é Chus by 

Was abo pe en it tt frugality ire equ ot t understa n 
Be « n what else it may, ther excess as to n ires, he wa y 

is one s h never fails work well rarde " ity and a @ s of 

nan » I W h a strong < ip ity, heart the most exhaustless I 

whe | usual artificial he Ps, it may safely be said « m, tha st 

shane ts vivantace Such, ill tl eats of faction, he neve } 

with ind poor assistance, became vit 

that Jos 1 Gales, obtained proevres- pu 

sively, st it could be, in the short in- 





tervals which the body can allow to be an 


labor and necessary rest. tence behind him. 
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Such qualities, though not the most 
themselves forth to the 


public attention, should surely bring sue- 


forward to set 


cess to an editor. The well-judging were 
soon pleased with the plain good sense, 
the « 
the invariable rectitude of the young man 


Their 


be van to follow. For. in truth. there are 


reral intelligence, the modesty, and 


suffrage gained, that of the rest 


ew thi f which the light is less to be 
hid than that of 2 good mn vyspap The 
R ‘ | ’ 7 } 

VOUViIsSLeET, bv degrees, Won a general es- 


And as, 
according to the discovery of Malthus, 
Prosper 
pened tha 
Naturally 


he, from 


teem, 


prosper. 





is fond of pairing, it soon hap- 
our printer went to falling in 
, : 

love. waln, being a printer, 
i regard for the eternal 

of things, fell in love 


I Miss 


young lady of the 


with an authoress. 
Winifred Marshall, a 


town of Newark, w 











to ana n e person, good conn tions, 
and advantages of education, joined a 
lite iry ta t that had already won no 
littl " il SI wrote versé und 
pub $ L St ral novels of the \ 1er- 
Va P = ler, (sl h is | udy Ey ma 
Mel ind her Family ‘Matilda 
Ber \ ‘ ) OF which or the names 
survive 
D ) tl T iat bout th 
course ot yve. that of .J 1 Gales 
ran M Mars | 
suit and t were 1 red Never wert 
husband and wife better mated Phey 
lived together me hap) und long 
she d i t an adival i ave, only two 
years bet him. Meantime, she had, 
{ lirst, brought him some mar- 
rian 7) eyond that which the Mus- 
es are nt to eive with their daughters, 
—nhal Lure ind | Lys ind sh ore 
him three s s and five daughters, ne 
half of whom the parents survived. Thri 


lL + 
mm the \ 


, Winifred, and Sa- 
born in Eng- 


town of Altona 


(Jose 


ound 
rah, now Mrs. Seaton) wert 
land; a fourth, at th 


(near Hambure,) from which she was 


named; and the rest in America 


this story in the order of 


To resume 


events. Mr. Gales went on with his 


journal, and when it had grown quite 
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7 
flourishin he added to his printing 
office the inviting appendage of a book- 
store, which also flourished. hh prog- 
ress of both, it became necessary that he 
should employ a clerk. Among tl , 
pi ants brouvht to him by al vulvert ‘lg 
ment of what he needed, there presented 
himself an unfriended youth, with whos 
intelligven e, modesty, and other s ns of 
the future man within, h | 
that he at once took | ! é 
ployment it first, me keep hi 
1wccounts but by dadeorees supe - 
or ws until, prog vely 

his dearest f d, and his sue- 
Css 1 he ] il ‘I it) h v is 





pace m st 
re esteem 11 
sona ] | Ll ( 
tl onnde! and afk 
‘ iring | 
} neole ar xe 
t ull t dustrious 
is ( tl own 
Ww it il ‘ ) . 
vas oO y the unpreter 


i ! ora ully obta 
dinary ascendancy, o hich tl 
Is a sil instance | on 1 
of wa want among the 
eo! ot Shetheld, a o " 
motion ! irst out tte | 
mob and which the 1 


noters, and, by a few plain w 
I 


monstrance, convinced them 
could only 


ing the laws, that they should 


* Mr. Gales ha 


’ : 
denly appeared an 


hurt themselves | 


il hor 
nt chief 
. hor 
} 
ed] 
oot 
, 
me il 
is ] 
it 
} 
1 y 
D 
‘ vl 
it s¢ " 
‘ <trao 
‘ wine 
he 
strove 
, 
When 
he | 
u him 


ords of re- 
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ve 
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nd m had all they could command, 
I'he y agreed to do so, arms, ete., that they were fi 
annexed, that the y sage epistle was betraved into the 
mhome. Wher upon, of the Government. The 
ses from the carriage, they might very well have 
with loud acclamations, that was not worth whil 
‘ nection with the “ Registe 
prospects and position nosed him to be only the a 
i Lite his m | t eeper I 
vithout any fault of it the tter « the 
wie answerabie for a st Nothing " | 
l LD essary ie bim to LOW except | { 
n of Great Britain sence in an ‘ \ 
R ri he 1a, In his Ing vy ) it t tft 
oO 1 Pitt’s ministry en This his f r 
the same princi where t reaci l 
evolutionary move- once, by a cou secre 
i 1 to overthrow ind | on lea ng 
loned all Ref is e, instead of 
ys " J n ce rather to t 
vs Mr. Gales dissented n ie | t 
R 1 So. a n nly vd se r } 
Rev n, not yet ar- he Ger O 
wities which it speed | pursuit. H 
need ul ne wal whe vil I 
L h toH re, a 
L, s i , a ed that h tal 
Lh what Lib- J 1 he could re 
ougl Ene of a itior 
it good for France, of n end in an a 
wn ¢ lhus . t ‘ 
he was ¢ inted me! \ n t ! 
, vatel ! | It was 
in of 1792, w é must yn ’ I 
ey ¢ l Ss st tend to do t ‘ 
ngas tary- Ace ne ‘ 
or tl sé ire of Mr family to cor to h 
ist 1 | er I Ss 1 
" 10 st him und se 1} h 
had ven « that d d ty | 
10 ia nam- I rem n I 
tL ver ju < pa hewsy] ipel he ih 
+] much trust- tinued. under the 1 
wild, withal, at once with Iris.” Still retai I 
and T Oli WwW hh « yii- fa | { Dass ul I 
st Is ¢ s that what was left of them 
rvaniz ill over th tl thre sister ) 
n « responded with the pla of a brotl 
London, and had been’ childless, lived on to 
W e them, just the un t ontent with the ul 
s ig forth revo last of these dam« 
e number the mea ) 


ad: 


173 


the supplies of 
| 


This 


ands 
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At Hamburg, whence they were to take 
ship for the United States, the family 
were detained all the winter by the del- 
icate health of Mrs. Gales. This delay 
her husband put to profit, by mastering 
him, 


two things likely to be needful to 


—the German tongue and the art of 


short-hand In the spring, they sailed 
for Ph welph 1. \rrived there, he sought 
and at o1 tained employment as a 


prin b J 
that he was an 


soon perceived, not onls 


vimirable workman, Dut 





every way man Of unusual merit, an 

able to turt hand to almost anything 
By-and-by, 1 ters of Convressional de- 
bates Del ricewa i very indifl rent, 1s 
employer, Cla le, said to him, — “ You 
seem ab to ao eve rything that is want- 
ed: pray, id you not do these Con- 


gressional Reports for us better than this 


drunken Callender, who gives us so much 


trouble ?” Mr. Gales replied, with his 


usual modes that he did not know what 


he could do, put tha would try. 


attended the sitting 


The next day, he 


of Congress, and brought away, in time 


for the compositors, a faithtul transcript 


of such speeches as had been made. Ap- 


pearing in the next morning’s paper, 


of course greatly astonished everybody. 
It seemed a new era in such things. ‘J 
had heard o em Pai unent, it 
had sca y credited it. Claypole him- 
self was the most astonished of al Seiz- 
ing a copy, he ran around the town, 
shown vy it to | he met, and still har 
comprehen # the wonder which he him- 
self had in rated. It need hardly be 
said tl was something far mx 
profitabl { Mr. Gales than ty pe-set- 
ting 

But to apr y this skill, possessed by 
none else, t e exclusive advantage ol 
a journal of his own was yet more in- 
viting ; and the opportunity soon offering 
itself, he became the pu chaser of the 
* Indepe dent Gazetteer,” a paper al- 


established. his he 


with success until the year 1799, mak- 
i both rey 


reac) conducted 


and 





ing utation many triends. 


irmest of these were 


Among the w 
of the Ni 


some 


wrth Carolina members, and 
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October, 


especially that one whose name has ey- 
er since stood as a sort of proverb of hon- 
esty, Nathaniel Macon. by the repre- 
of these fri 
that 


sentations 





nds, ne Was l 
to believe their new State c: 


Raleigh, where there 


deere pit specime n ol jourt lish would 
afford him at once a surer competence 
und a happier lite than Philadelph 
Coming to this conclusior he sposed 
ol his Tit V pape! an l DD nh ‘ ‘ nd 
removed to Raleigh, where he ones 
established the Registe1 O late 
paper, the Crazettes ey son 
follow the fortunes to Washington, where 

t ime the Intel iu time 
we must finish what is left to tell of his 
own 

At Raleigh he arrived ur r auspice 
vhich vave him not only i eputation, 
but f nds, to set out wit! Both he soon 
confirmed and augmented By the con- 
stant me of his journal, its sober sense, 
its moderation, and its integrity, he won 
ind invariably maintained the confidence 
f all on that side of politics with which 
he cor red, (the old Re blican,) and 

ircely less conciliated the respect otf 





us 8 and not merely is a pa an 
i he pt p! yotl State 
nad 1 ed it until ( ng the ordi- 
ha 0 nul ii t t Ww irew 
om t press In the and kind- 
ly old com nweaith v 1 he so iong 
serve vould have been hard for any 
l ty, no matter how muci the ascene- 
dat » move anything it his njury 
For hie »v and esteem h h had 
the fa y of iuttracting tive first 
deepened, as he advanced in age, into 
na te reverence the most general 
r his cl ucter and person; and t 
good North State honored and cheris 1 
no son of her own loins more than sh 
did Joseph Gale s. In Raleich, there was 


no figure that, as it 


Pass¢ a, 


by the signs of a peculiar 


so much 
hat or | P } 
eration as that great, staiwart One of his 


looking so plain and unaffected, yet with 
1 sort of nobleness in its very simplicity, 
a gentleness in its strength, an inborn 
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1 } 
go i! Ss and ( nh all its rough- 
ness s countenance mild and 
( I g th whttul et 
plea t l etok ea bos 
i 
r j 
1d r enter! i 
i h vshest image of 
t 1 Ww h ne was 
if 
t s tieres 
it a peasa 
I 
| tl y 1 « ti - 
é ‘ 1 
\\ I ( irv and 
il | 
I ry 
il I 
i s s 
t \\ 
to W ( ) ‘ 5 
( fils I ica ( 
his Ji ind 
\ S n n he 
] 

I ims, M 
G = 
; { , : es in 
ti ( t ) 
’ 

I 

\ ~ ( é 
TY \ 
Zal | l 

' ‘ W i 

\ + 

pr Wa " S 
he » all 
th singular « et 
of ‘} n 

| Ss oT rec ot 
] s was now at hand. 

1 

Ir a) ’ vite Whost render 
ness | labors and whos 
gay h brightened th lei- 
s She had lived the 
dk it o t imate society to which 


gencer an 1 uls 
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h ud 


have if 


confined faculties that would 


1 
she 


rned any circle whatever; and 


she died lamented in proportion by it, 
and by the only others to whom she was 
much known, the poor. Her husband 
survived her but two years expiring 
at his son’s house in Raleigh, where | 
was n a visit, in Ap 1541 it the 
’ of eighty He sa 
child, in t placid fait \ ( 
{ 

t | ‘ > tl 


i 1 lus CO 1 

ve | to R " out 

SIX } s ll ( vas 

placed I ) where ! wie ¢ - 

l Dp ng yt ‘ ec- 

er lesso ' 1 from 

tha ( i all element \ eacl S L 
no \ l-eu va i n ! H 

" ’ , 
{ Vi S S Li, pore rt he mature 











man: it Was ad vent in study, hi irious 
play | bent 1 solid things, 
P show | t. gener 
ous nad Kindly ings he had the warm- 
$ ( ima e UW s ) } ns 





‘ ‘ ent yever Was ma orn 
V ti of those wteals oO 1e heart 
V ( I x I n i- 
! 8) ie classi cues, he can | 
cK Oontiy ( | 1 I 
Gree Vas CIM ‘ 4 1 any part 
our « m8 rs S 
nad i ni l i to | 
‘ ne ted 
I1Lit himiseil ich in elec- 
‘ with the 1 
V he much amaze ‘ 
R ot) Meantime o 
it he ( | 
t i ! V lore I a ( 
’ ors whose works 1 
ronerat terature ot ¢ ! i 





it that time 

1p ofane amusement of the taste. In 
short, our sinful youth were fond of stage- 
plays, and even wi kedly enacted them, 
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instead of resorting to singing-sch ols. 
Joseph Gales the younger had his boyish 
emulation of Roscius and Garrick, and 
performed “top parts” in a diversity of 
those sad comedies and me rry tragedies 
fo m ake ’ 


But it 


ne 
which boys are apt when they 


vet into b must be said, 


that, as a theatric star. he pre sently wax- 





, . 
ed dim before a very handsome yor 


had enter- 





points of reputation, he came of 


, 
celebrat- 


V., and had been taught by the 


anon. He 


ay : 
ed Ovilvie, of 10m 





more was 
familiar with theatres, and had not only 
seen, but even criticized the great actors. 
He outshone his very | ther-in-law and 
colle rut that was » ix Fy this y ing 
rentleman was William Seaton. 
Meant ni Jost to had learnt the 
paternal art how w | wi wear fr n 











ther’s office was le oved vy fire and 
with it tl unt ed pl tine of the 
I and Acts of the vea 

llo waiting fol ew ma- 

hia Just in this 

d of old been so inauspi- 

) cau once more n- 

this time, not as a marplot 

say, was at hand and help- 

sp cal exploit, aban- 

tin a st at the conse- 

quences of his Gunpo Plot tor 
had not « nm 1, but had 
chanced to set up his “ type-stick ” in the 
I rhhe 1 town oO W irrenton, where, 
having flo hed, he was now the mas- 
ter of a printing e and the conductor 
of a m wspaper. Tl her, then, young 


Joseph was 
Richard rea 


Ilv atoned 


is - , , 
despatched, * copy” m hand 

7. +} {3 1] 
a wortnyv man, aiter all 


ancient 





for his 


ness, by lending his type and presses: 
. I 
and, fall ng to work with great vigor, 


our young Faust, with his own 


hurtful- 
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put into type and printed off 


edition of the 


He 
portant 


Laws. 
had also, by thi 
instrument of his 
I attained the art of 
When, soon after, he began 


he rap 


fession, 


became an CX 





1 
and eventually, 
d in public affa 


| 
ly the best reporter that we 
| 


He was 


’ 
ouchly verse 


now 


1 
well-prepa 


commit him to himself He 


; ‘ . } 
ather chose, 


mature enough in } ( 
el ivh in sense ind fearé 
ing t too lor l 
Lin easy eo hon | s 
to inertnes He first set 
adelphia, therefore, to s« 
man with Birch and S: 
he m i him an « Cag 
‘National Intelligences 
and sent him to Was 
18 

To that place, change 


transt 11 his <« 
Hart Smith. 1 . 
(tf wi ) was on tiie 1S 
1800 le do e ti 


wher present senior can 
il its sole proprietorship 
M han twice the 
I now extant tl 
G me some t 
SOmt live vears 1 
rence has long stood, in 
pres It has witnessed the 
a I of full a hu ‘ 
man) yt them declare i 
a few, what was more dang 
fessed friends. Yet, in th 


mity and of such friendship, 


calm way, né 





when he had 


Octobe P. 


the needful 


is an Im- 
ly 
ended pro- 
el mny 
© ¢ oO if 

nt reports 
: ‘ l- 
; 
é i 
lto i 1 
at ‘ { 
} 
( him 
s S r 
| 
t i A 
1 wv - 
r whic 
+ } 
mel n e 
i 1) T 
Oct e! 
s nam to 
{ er’s fi 
had el 
_ nel 
~ ‘ there 
ot UO ) I 
The N i- 
Ad- 
‘ t t t e 
1 in 1810, 


‘ ( nh 
} 

i Lil 

nemiies; no 
we of all en- 


. r 
e in its 

















pNow 
I 

" 
when 








1er with our UCon- 


ui once before been 


on the expectation 
g of certain corner 
t the Government 
his spot, o1 through 
dreams ot some 

ng hard by, who 

e, for | this as 

ig ut iperial city, 
so had bestowed up- 
name of Tibs iong 





$s 1s , semi-wee 

d irs: and the 

s Ww lay 
ii ] 

ed, we first ) 
s a second- 
rm his fe ) no 
lay-st ( jour- 
! un swallow 
i now 

n hed 

G eaf’s Point 

ine Mr 

1 Vv r, such ilen 
department, that 
1809, he wa 1dimiut- 
tershin : with- 

1 which date, tha 
eary of t iborious 
ontent to withdraw 
Oo} ditor, and 
is worker, however, 
him what tasks were 
ould multiply himself 


for all. 


haro¢ 


the undivided ¢ 


ung editor tho icht it 


th one main principle, 


question, been admira- 





late he independence of tl prin } 
committed into 1 hand Neve V 
pledg more iniversally mad ) 
rare ept than this 





son’s Presidency that Mr. Gales had 
tered the office of the I or r 
lit was during Mr. M ) 
at he mie editor iat pap 





them of | ust as h ul ‘ 

religion or his 1 ~ SI ne ft 
ne who had been pers ed ingla 
wak t I ae | 

n ! l ) th v 1a 
honored parent had suffered 

The h i qualities and the strong 

i 

ities { e young tor | I 











nate and fa \ 
‘ ' 1 Ss 
might not hav e¢ a ol D 
the entire course of the war, the “ h 
iI n sustained st 
} n sures 1 il { : 
with ell « wna aid ¢ 
sery r rea } wheneve 
kened at any d 

6 of o peopl N 
wht there W et », st i 
of since y c, W I ! 
nea from tha azard t V 
sons to wh h ney had ea 
country Wh n inv: ion ( } tl 
oO e took fo i us volunte mn 


soldiers, went to meet the enen 


remained in the field until he had faller 


back to the coast. And during the inv 
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sion of Washington, moreover, their es- 
tablishment was attacked and partially 
destroyed, through an unmanly spirit of 
revenge on the part of the British forces. 

In October, 181 





, proposing to himself 





the change of his paper into a daily one, 


ingly brought about on the 


ensuing, Mr. Gales invited 


Mr. Seat , who had by this time become 





n-law, to come and join him. 





lie did so ind the early tie of youthful 
i na », which had crown between 
them at Raleigh, and which the new re- 
} 1 ' , 1) 
lation h ( 1 still closer, gradually 
matured 1 that more than friends 

( rot! I | rat oneness and iden 

of all purposes, opinions, and interests 


which has ever since existed between 





them, without a moment’s interruy 
and has lor ¢ been, to those who 
od it, a rare spectacle of that concord 
witnessed, and 


and affection so seldom 


1 
come about except be- 


The sa ey r that brought Gales ul l 
Seaton together as partners in business 
nessed an alliance of a more interes 
ing character; for it was in 1813 that M1 
Gales married the accomplished daughter 
of Theodorick Lee, younger brot of 
that 1 nt soldier of the Revolution, 

t Legionary Harry.” 

B t tl itural point, the writer 
I S bac] ior a while im order to 
bring down tl! story of William Seaton 
to wl 1 with his associate’s, the 
{ t} m in a single s m 

H n January 11th, 1785, on the 
pate ‘ e in William County, 
Vire i of a ' of four sons and 
thre l $ the 





good old man- 
pa 1 his childhood. There, too, 
ra to what was then the wont in 
Virginia, he trod the first steps of learn- 

il e guidance of 


a domestic tu- 


tor, a decayed ntleman, old and bed- 


ridden; for the only part left him of a 
But 
send his 
riper progeny abroad, for more advanced 


s, M 


iim of going along with them; and so 


1 1 . 
genteel inheritance was the gout. 


. a 
when if became necessary to 





Seaton very justly bethought 
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betook himself, with his whole fam ly, to 
Richmond, where he was the possessor of 
houses enough to afford him a 
tation and a venteel income. 


along with his brothers and sisters, Wil- 








liam taught, through an ascending 
series of schools, until, at last, he arrived 
at what was the wonder of t day t 
academy of Ogilvie, the Scotchmar He, 
be it noted, had an earldom, (tha I 
later.) whi h slept while its heir was play- 


} 


ing pe dagogue 








ture oft ent ri ipso ~ W 
modern y actor, of he rad ¥ } 
him who lives by his wits Scot as he 
was. he was better fitted to h - 
thing rather than common sens¢ J 
writer must not give e idea, howeve 
that there was in Lord O e any ov 
I ec entri ity to ce ywrate tre 1 tl hon- 
ors ¢ either his line Loe rv his leart g 
A very solid teacher he was not A creat 
enthusiast by nat 1 a master of 
W t of discoursing finely of ev 
those s which he knew not well 
é ed much, pleased greatly, and ob- 
tained a high itior so tl 
did tt regularly inform or li 
the minds of his puy he probal I 

I 
them, to an isual degree, an ls 
’ her side: he infused into them, | 
t er of his accomplishment a high 
Certa the number of his scholars that 
1 ed at distinction was remarkab 
und this is, of course, a fact cor sive 
great merit of sor sort is 1 tea } 
where, as in his case, the pupils wers 
many. Without pausing to ment ( 
‘ if them who arrived at honor, it may 





lliam Campbell I ki 
Leigh, William S. Archer, and William 
C. Rives. 

The 


ever been 


writer does not 


designed 


know if it had 
that young Seaton 


should proceed from Ogilvie’s classes to 
| 


the more systematic courses of a college 





Possibly not. Even among the wealtl \ 


at that time, home-education was often 


employed. The children of both sexes 


were committed to the care of private tu- 








V 
] 
} } 


hl 
r 

1 

I 
may 
} ] 
na 
i n 
s to 





lihs 
At 5 
yiten 


tors 
uates 
his m 





} 
| 
u 
1 
Pp 
{ 
ih 
the p 
Ca 
the 
only new 
l. 


ally young Scotchmen, the 
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oT 1d- 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, or Aber- 
he planter, upon order, 








| s yearly supply of goods, by 
road. Or else the sons 
t to st t p ols, like 
O e, set up by men of such 
ls urshi re supposed 
nl ole work of 
ir vouth, without further 
ibout the ave of eighteen, 
pon the duties of lif 
, ito his voca im- 
ao by the unbition 
lic a urs whl h th 
é) S ly pi duced. Par- 
Virginia pr s, flushed 
Ss ss, had | 
f — a am 
I Ities of tl ( y ur s 
plunged, in common 
i ( h rs ot av like ive a id 
H ume, in short, a po 
| lent of every her sor 
writing prompily and 
not Young Seaton was 
and therefore soor 
) exercise it as assistant- 
the Richmond journ 
made himself a juaint 
17, in an office whe 
the mpanion and friend of 
mas RK hie und it 1s mort 
t many < his youthful 


ths Acquitting himsel 

i 
proval, he won an invita- 
still better 


position, 


ry editorship of the 





wpital of that State, and the 
Hk accepted the 
ume the master of his own 


Of its being so he 


- there. 


nt journal. 








47 ¢ 
td 


proceeded at once t 


give his patrons a 
token. 
chietly Federalists ; it was a region strong- 
ly Federal; had 
always maintained the purest Federal- 


ism: b 


. <* 
somewhat decisive were 


1 hey 


and the itself 


gazette 





t he forthwith changed its politics 


to Republican. 











Phe re can be no doubt that he who 
made a change so manly conducted |} 
paper with spirit. Yet he must hav 
done it also with that wis nd winning 

W h e€ since 

S$ ass e. Wil- 

] ( en into 

oO he taste, the 

the manners, w h are now 

the shame of tl \merican 

press; he could never have written in 

the ill spirit of mere party, so as to wound 

¢ n offend tl rood n of an op- 

] way of thin f The inference 

! 1 sure one from his character, and is 

‘ med by what we | » have hap- 
pel ad I his editor reer 





among 


the Federalists of Halifax. Instead of 





lis paper’s losing ground under the cir- 
( stances just mentioned, it really gain- 
ed so largely and won so much the es- 
teem of both sides, that, when he desired 
to dispose of it n order to s¢ rh ovher 
theat he easily sold the } erty for 
dk e what l ] d « s | I 
lt vas now that | mad his Way 
to Raleigh, the new State-capital, and 
became connected with t Reoister 
Ne was 1 long before this connect n 
by | happy mat 
whos s and 
sO L « the 
rhname ! m 
1 ty of 
tl ! on- 
ela the 
Register,” until, as alr \ tioned, 
he came to the metroy« s li bh 
fortunes with those of his bre n-law 
From this point, of course, their stories, 


ike their lives, become united, and merge, 


concord, into one. They 





have 


ickerings, no misunderst 


inding, 


ence of view which a consultation 


at once rec oncile ; they have nev- 
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er known a division of interests: from 
their common coffer each has always 
drawn whatever he chose ; and, down to 
this day, there has never been a settle- 


W hat 


facts could better attest not merely a sin- 


ment ot accounts between them. 


gular harmony of character, but an ad- 
mirable conformity of virtues ? 

The history of the ** Intelligencer” has, 
as to all its leading particulars, been for 


thousands of 


fifty years spread betore 


readers, in its continuous diary. To re- 


chronicle any part of what is so well known 


would be idle in the extreme. Of the ed- 


itors personally, their lives, since they be- 


Came mature and settied, have presented 


lew events such as are not common to all 


men, little of vicissitude, beyond that of 


pockets now full and now empty,— noth- 


ing but a steady pe riormance of duty, an 


exertion, Whenever net , of high abil- 


essary 
ity, and the gradual accumulation throu 
these of a deeply felt esteem among all 


Amidst 


which 


the best and wisest of the land. 
the many popular passions with 


nearly all have, in our c¢ 





they have maintained a perpetual ar 


sage moceration ; amidst incessant varia- 
tions of a trine, ti y have pre rved a 
memory and a conscience; in the fre- 
quent fluctuations of power, they have 
steadily checked the 1iternate ex ses 
of both parties ; and y have never giv 
en to @€1 i wet $s op osition oO L 
merely partisan support. Ot 1 


nal it may be said, that there has. in 





our times, shone no such continual licht 
on public ullairs, there has stood no sucl 
sure defence | whatever was needtul to 
be uphe l. Pemperir g¢ the heats of both 
sides, — re-nationalizing all rit of sec- 
tion, — combating ou propensity to law- 
lessnc ss at hon ind weoression abroad. 
— Spreading consta on each question 


of the day nd information, 


the venerable editors have been. 
while, a power and a safety in the land 
no matter who were the rulers. Neither 


party could have spared an opposition so 


Thus 


it cannot be deemed an American exag- 


just oras ipport so well-measured 


geration to declare the opinion as to the 


he National Intelligencer and its Editors. r oly 


infiuence of the “ Intell cencer” over our 


public counsels, that its v ilue 1S not easi- 


ly to be overrated. 


Never, meantime, was authority wield- 


The “ Intel- 


livencer ” could not, of course, help be- 


ing aware of the weight which its opin- 


ed with less assumption. 


rried among the 





| 
ions always ¢ thinking: 





10uUSs- 


] 


never betrayed any cons 


ness of its influence, unless In a cease 


care to deserve resp Its modesty ar 


candor, its fairness and courtesy have 
been invariable; nor less so. its observ- 








ance OF that decorum and those cha 
ties Which constitute the very grace ¢ 
ull Tr e 
] m the time of tl o 
er, ad n to the yea LSzZ and 
Seaton were the exe ive reporters 
well as editors, of the ournal, — ¢ 
of them \ oe himes to the Senat 
tat s Genera peaking the y | - 
hed only ri r re rts on spe 
. s, ho iV L the spee s 
| proceedings e1 In thean d 
seats of ho ened to them 
‘ } , 1 a quit 
nad ryt ne t te e¢ ‘ 
aay we en s lo the priv 
if { y ther I { t mor ec. 
| to s L ime t 
ire e now ed a untry 
R ( DD W ( \ l 
the I rie 1 ( 4 mos 
important part of our national hist 
As in their jo il nea ‘ he mos 
eminent of American esmen ha 
discus d the ttairs i the « intry. oO 
i ey been Ti lrect 1 ins ¢ mre 
ser yr many of tl} spec sy h 
n the acknowlede: rnaments of ou 
political literatu Had it not been f{ 


Mr. Gales, the great intellectual } 1 
and Websts r, lor exXar 


between Hayne 
have passed into a vague tra- 


ple, would 
ation, perhaps. The original notes ol 
Mr. We 


library, 


bster’s speer h, now in Mr Gales’s 


, 
fjorm a volume of several hun 


dred pages, and, having been corr 


ected 


and interlined by the statesman’s own 
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r hand, present a treasure that might be vate ground, and it is with great reluc- 
3 envied. At the period just alluded to, tance that he refrains from recording a 
Mr. Gales had given up the practice of long list of incidents which have come 
3 reporting any speeches, and it was a_ to his knowledge, calculated to illustrate 
7 mere accident that led him to pay Mr. the manifold virtues of his distinguished 
.. Webster the compliment in question. friends. That they are universally re- 
™ That it was appre Cl ated was proved by spected and beloved by those who know 
many reciprocal acts of kindness and the —them,— that their opinions on public mat- 
. long and happy intimacy that existed ters have been solicited by Secretarics 
. between the two gentlemen, ending only of State and even by Presidents opposed 
1 with the life of the statesman. It was to them in politics, —that their journal 
; Mr. Webster's opinion, that the abilities has done more than any other in the 
' of Mr. Gales were of the highest order; country to promote a healthy tone in po- 
and yet the writer has heard of one in- lite literature, — that their home-life has 
stance in wh h even the editor could not been made happy by the influences of 
get along without a helping hand. Mr. refinement and taste,—and that they 
Gales had for some d Lys been engaged have civen away to the poor money 
1 upon the Grand Jury, and, with his head enough almost to build a city, and to the 
full of technicalities, entered upon the unfortunate spoken kind words enough 
ad ity of pre | ring a cé rtain editorial. In to fill a library, are all assertions whi h 
doing this, he unconsciously employed a none can truthfully deny. If, therefore, 
’ number of legal phrases; and when about — to look back ipon a long life t us s- 
‘ half through, found it necessary to come (/y spent is what will give us peace at 
toahalt. At s cture, he dropy then will the evening of their days be all 
a note to Mr. Webster, transmitting the that they could des and the silver 
unfinished art explaining his dif- hairs,” the most appropriate crown of 
: ficulty M VV er took it in hand, true patriotism, 
i- finished i » the satisfaction of Mr. Gales “w — . , 
. and it was I : ( is editorial And : . $ s to it r 
But the writer is trespassing upon pri- jeeds 
SONNET. 
WRITTEN AFTER A VIOLENT THUNDER-STORM IN THE COUNTRY 
An hour agone, and prostrate Nature lay, 
Like some sore-smitten creature, nigh to death 
With feverish, pallid lips, with laboring bre ath, 
And languid eyeballs darkening to the day 
: A burning noontide ruled with merciless sw 
, Earth, wave, and air; the ghastly-stretching h ith, 
: The sullen trees, the fainting flowers beneath, 
é Drooped hopeless, shrivelling in the torrid ray: 
, When, sudden, like a cheerful trumpet blown 
Far off by rescuing spirits, rose the wind, 
* Urging great hosts of clouds; the thunder’s tone 
¥ Swells into wrath, the rainy cataracts fall, — 
- But pausing soon, behold creation shrined 
ian In a new birth, God’s covenant clasping all ! 
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THE 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE SPIDER ON HIS THREAD. 


was nobody, then, to counsel 








poor Elsie, except her father, who had 
learned to let her have her own way so 


relations as they 


had together, and the old black woman, 


who h ul are il, tho igh limited influenc e 
} 


over the gn Perh ips she did not need 


counsel. To look upon her, one might well 


sup} ose that she was competent to defend 
herself ag uinst ar 5 
have. Tl 


not to be soft 


enemy she was like to 





ring, piercing eye was 
by a few smooth words 


spoken in low tones, charged with the 
common sentim ‘I 


heart 


its which win their way 
to maidens’ That round, lithe, 
‘1 


} 
ure was as full 


lay 


and clean-shaped limbs of a panther. 


uous fi of dana rous 





under the slender flanks 


ie as ever 


There were particular times when El- 


a mood that it must have 
l person who would have in- 


d upon her with reproof or counsel. 


I 





° s is one of her days.” old Sophy 
would say q y to her father, and he 
would, as far as possible, leave her to her- 

If These « ys W more fre quent, as 
old Sophy’s keen, concentrated watchful- 
ness had taught her, at certain pt riods of 
the year It was in the heats of summer 
that they were 1 t common and most 
strongly chara zed. In winter, on the 
other hand, she was less excitable, and 


chilled 


“avy and as if 
sensibilities. It was a 


and dulled in her 


strange, paroxysmal kind of life that be- 
lon 1 to | It seemed to come and 
vo with the sunight. All winter long she 
would be comparatively quiet, easy to 
, $ | al , - " . 7 
manage, listless, slow in her motions: her 
eye would lose something of its strange 
lustre ; and the old nurse would feel so lit- 


tle anxiety, that her whole expression and 


aspect wi uld show the change, and peo- 
ple would say to her, “* Why, Sophy, how 


young you're looking! 


Professor's St ry. 





PROFESSOR’S STORY. 


would 


As the spring came on, Elsie 


leave the fireside, have her tiger-skin 


spread in the empty sé uthern chamber 


next the wall, and lie there basking for 
As the sea- 


whole hours in the sunshine. 


son warmed, the light would kindle afresh 
in her eyes, and the old woman’s sleep 
would grow restless again,— for she knew, 


that, so long as the glitter w 
the 


impu 


girl’s eyes, there was no 
lses or movements. 


At last, when the veins of the summer 
were hot and swollen, and the juices of 
: “apa 

OOo OT ail 


all the poison-pl unts and the bl 
the creatures that feed upon ther had 
grown thick and sti ne about th 
when the second mowing 

and the brown, wet-faced men were fol- 


lowing up the seythes as they chased the 











falling waves of grass, (falling as t 
waves fall on sickle-curved beaches ; the 
foam-flowers dropping as the grass-flow- 
ers drop,— with sharp semivowel con- 
sonantal sounds, 4 for that is the 
way the sea talks, and leaves all pure 
vowel-sounds for the winds to breatl 
over it, and all mutes to the u lding 
earth,) about this time of ove 
midsummer, the life of Elsie seemed 
est of its malien and re ess i 
This was the pe 1 the ye \ 
Rockland pec V most caut 
wandering in the leafier coverts 
skirted the ba - Mountain 
the farmers liked to wear thicl ' 
boots, whenever they went into s 
es But v neve O1 | ‘ 
to roaming over The Mo un as $ 
season ; and as she had grown m - 
lute and uncontrollable, she was as 
to take the night is the d iy for her im- 
bles. 

At this season, too, all her peculiar 


tastes in dress and or 





more strikir 


= 


in a 


rso superb 


times. She was ne 
and never so threatening in het 


beauty. The barred skirts s 


y than at other 





ober, 


ould 
skin 
= 





fancied showed sharply beneath her di- 


+} 1; 
the dian 


mds often 
reast as if for her own 
ian to dazzle others; 
et hardly 


( klace she 


left her arm. 





Was never 


either the golden cord she wore 





at the great party, or a chain of mosaics, 
or simply a ring of golden scales. Some 


said that Elsie always sk pt in a necklace, 


and that when she died she was to be 
buried in It was a fancy of hers,— 


but many thought there was a reason for 
‘on 

with a more 

her cousin, Dick Ven- 


ner. He had kept more out of her way 


of late, it is true but there was not a 
movement s made which he did not 
cart } ve just so far as he could 


suspicion. It was 


, , : 
plain enough to him that the road to for- 





tune was before him, and that the first 
thing w to y e. What course 
he should take with her, or with others 
interested, af marrying her, need not 
be decided in hurry. 

He | w done all he could expect 
to do at present in the way of conciliating 
tl ! s of the household. The 

s ! 1 him, if he did not 
even W ther he suspected 
his p Dick did not feel sure; 
{ V som * to have got a foot- 
he l t ) and to | ive ) reon 
any p ssession against him which his 
uncle 1 | entertained. To be 
a good ind a bad billiard-player 
was not a Vv reat sacrifice to effect 


d Sophy could hard- 





T . } hee © 
ly help well-disposed tow hin 
posed to l, 
after the gifts he had bestowed on her 
and t court he had paid her. These 
were } persons on the nl of 
I 
much importa t ) vain over. The peo- 
1 ; 
ple « it house and farm- 
] } . 
ia ls had { t ao with EI ex “pt 
to obey her without qu stioning her com- 
mands 
= . : » 
Mr. Ric 1 began to think of reopen- 
ing his s i parallel. But he had lost 
: eS 
§ ) ness Wilh wh i) Le 
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had begun 


more he had reflected upon the 


s. The 





é matter, 
the more he had convinced himself that 
this was his one great chance in life. If 


he suffers d this girl to escape him, suc h 


an opportunity could hardly, in the na- 


ture of things, second 


present itself a 


time. Only one life between Elsie and 
her fortune,—and lives are so uncertain! 
™ wd . *. bh * 4 

nrl might not suit him as a wife. 





he 
Time enough to find out after 


he had got he Pe In sl 


the property, and Elsie Venner, as she 


Possibly 


wt, he must 


was to go with it,— and then, if he found 


it convenient and agreeable to lead a Vir- 


tuous life, he would settle down and raise 


children and vegetables ; 


it inconvenient and disagreeable, 





the worse for those that made it so. 





many other persons, he was not prin 
against virtue, id 
ter investment 


than its Opposite but he 


’ ' ' “7 or 
knew that there might be contingencies 





in which the property would be better 
without its incumbrances, and he contem- 
plated this conceivable problem in the 
light of all its possible solutions 


¢ Mr 


ceal from himself: Elsie had some new 


One thir Richard could not con- 


cause of indifference, at least, if not of 








aversion to him With the I 3 

which persons who make a | ness 

of their own interest I pra 

f ine-hunters é hrewd 

real lovers are tert mple, he 

once on the yo ¢ man ) the 

school whe the girl had | lg ge of 
late, as prob y at the bottom « 

“Cousin Elsie in vet he com- 

nuned with him upon | pil- 


you think she’s in love w h him’? Met 


her walking with him. Don’t like her 
looks and Wways;- she’s thinking about 
something, anyhow. Where does she get 


out of « library, that’s « un J I 
could have ten minutes’ peep into her 
cl I I would 1 out where 











4 





she got them, and what mischief she was 
up to.” 

At that instant, as if some tributary 
demon had heard his wish, a shape which 
could be none but Elsie’s flitted through 
a gleam of moonlight into the shadow of 


the trees. She was setting out on one of 


her midnight rambles. 

Dick felt his heart stir in its place, and 
presently his cheeks flushed with the old 
longing for an adventure. It 


was not 


much to invade a young girl’s deserted 
chamber, but it would amuse a wakeful 
hour, and tell him some little matters he 
wanted to know. The chamber he slept 
in was over the room which Elsie chiefly 
occupied at this season. There was no 
great risk of his being seen or heard, if 
he ventured down-stairs to her apart- 
ment. 

Mr. Richard Venner, in the pursuit of 
his interesting project, arose and lighted 
alamp. He wrapped himself in a dress- 
ing-gown and thrust his feet into a pair 
of cloth slippers. He stole carefully down 


the stair, and arrived safely at the door 


of Elsie’s room. The young lady had 
taken the natural precaution to leave it 
fastened, carrying the key with her, no 
doubt, — unless, indeed, she had got out 
by the window, which was not far from 
the ground. Dick could get in at this 
window easily enough, but he did not 
like the idea of leaving his footprints in 
the flower-bed just under it. He return- 
ed to his own chamber, and held a coun- 
cil of war with himself. 

He put his head out of his own win- 
dow and looked at that beneath. It was 
open. He then went to one of his trunks, 
which he unlocked, and began carefu 
What these were 


we need not stop to mention, — only re- 





removing its contents. 

marking that there were dresses of vari- 
ous patterns, which might afford an agree- 
able series of changes, and in certain con- 
tingencies prove eminently useful. After 
removing a few of these, he thrust his hand 
to the very bottom of the remaining pile 
and drew out a coiled strip of leather 
many yards in length, ending in a noose, 
—a tough, well-seasoned lasso, looking a 


S 
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[ October, 


if it had seen service and was none the 
worse for it. He uncoiled a few yards 
of this and fastened it to the knob of a 
door. Then he threw the loose end out 
of the window so that it should hang by 
the open casement of Elsie’s room. By 
this he let 


window, and with a slight effort swung 


himself down opposite her 
himself inside the room. He lighted a 
match, found a candle, and, having liht- 
ed that, looked curiously about him, as 


Clodius might have done when he sm 





gled himself in among the Vesials. 





} 
Elsie’s room Was aimost as pec ular as 


her dress and ornaments. It was a kind 


of museum of objects, such as the woods 


are full of to those who have eyes to see 
them, but many of them such as only few 
could hope to reach, even if they knew 
where to look for them. Crows’ nests, 


which are never found but in the tall 


s. 


trees, commonly enough i 


ancient hemlocks, eggs of rare birds 
which must have taken a qui 


a hard climb to find and get hold of, moss- 
es and ferns of unusual aspect, and qu unt 


monstrosit 





ies of veg rrowth, such as 
Nature delights in, showed that Elsie had 
her tastes and fancies like any naturalist 
oet. 








Nature, when left to her own freaks in 
the forest, is grotesque and fanciful to the 
verge of license, and beyond it. The foli- 
age of trees does not always require clip- 
ping to make it look lik 


e an image of life. 
From those windows at Canoe Meadow, 
among the mountains, we could see all 


summer long a lion rampant, a Shanghai 


chicken, and General Jackson on horse- 
back, done by Nature in green leaves, 
each with a single tree. But to Nature’s 


tricks with boughs and roots and smaller 


Her 
infinite, and her humor not al- 


There is a perpetual rem- 


vegetable growths there is no end. 
fancy is 
ways refined. 
iniscence of animal life in her rude cari- 
catures, which sometimes actually reach 
the point of imitating the complete hu- 
man figure, as in that extraordinary spe- 
cimen which nobody will believe to be 
genuine, except the men of science, and 


of which the discreet reader may have a 
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application in the proper quar- ing and analytical state of mind, it will 





] ter. be noticed, or he 





ards C might perhaps have 
Fa Elsie had gathered so many of these been touched with the innocent betray- 
bao sculpture-like monstrosities, thatone might als of the poor girl’s chamber. Had she, 
> be have thought she had robbed old Sophy’s after all, some human tenderness in her 





fetishes. They helped heart? That was not the way he put the 


wa to give her room a kind of enchanted question, — but whether she would take 














, : look, as if a witch had her home in it. st riously to this schoolmaster, and if she 
m Over the fireplace was a long, staff-like did, what would be the neatest and sur- 
ht- branch, strangled in the spiral coils of one est and quickest way of putting a stop to 

: of those vines which strain the smaller all that nonsense. All this, however, he 

— trees in their clinging embraces, sinking could think over more safely in his own 

. into the bark until the parasite becomes quarters. So he stole softly to the win- 

— almost identified with its support. With dow, and, catching the end of the leath- 

kind these sylvan curiosities were blended ob- — ern thong, regained his own chamber and 

oods j cts of art, some of them not less singu- drew in the lasso 

vidal lar, but others showing a love for the It needs only a little jealousy to set a 
Cx beautiful in form and color, such as a man on who is doubtful in love or woo- 

new girl of fine organization and nice culture _ ing, or to make | hold of his court- 

ests, might naturally be expected to feel and ing in earnest. As soon as Dick had sat- 
tall to indulge, in adorning her apartment. ed himself that young schoolmaster 

s of All thes {s, pl tures, bronzes, vas- ul i < cr( i graces his 

irds es, and the rest, did not detain Mr. Rich- ohts concentrated themselves 


nd ard Venner very long, whatever may have 


‘ver on act omplishing h 





a been his sens es toart. He was more ecuring her for himself. There 























aint curious about : apers. A copy was no time to be lost. He must come 
has of Keats lay on the e. He opened into closer relations with her, so as to 
had it and read the name of Bernard C. withdraw her thoughts from t fellow, 
alist Langd the ink leaf. Anenvelope and to find out more exactly what was 
was on t table with Elsie’s name writ- the state of he fections, if she had any. 
sin te! ‘ ilar hand: but the envelope So he began to court her company again, 
1 the was , and he could not find the to propose riding with her, to sing to her, 
LH desk was lock ad, to join her whenever she was strol ing 
lip- and it é safe to tamper with about the grounds, to make himself agree- 
it, H ad seen enough: the girl re- able, according to the ordin ry under- 
( n s from this fellow standing of that phrase, in « ry way 
all t s er, this Yan- which seemed to promise a chance for 
hai k aspiring to succeeding in that amiable effi 
rse- be 1 1 of the Du lley domain, The girl treated him more « iprd iously 
ves, then, 1 er than ever. She would be sullen and si- 
re’s Elsie had been reasonably careful. She lent, or she would draw back fiercely at 
ler had locked up he papers, whatever they some harmless word or gesture, or she 
ler might . There wa little else that prom- would look at him with he: eyes narrow- 
al- ised to reward his curiosity, but he cast ed in such a strange way and with such 
em- his ey on eve rything. There was a a wicked light in them that Dick swore 
eat. clasp-Bible among her books. Dick won- to himself they were too mu h for him, 
ach dered if she ever unclasped it. There was and would leave her for the moment. 
hu- a book of hymns; it had her name in it, Yet she tolerated him, almost as a mat- 


ne- and | as if it might have been often _ ter of necessity, and sometimes seemed to 
= read ; vhat the diablo had Elsie to do take a kind of pleasure in trying her 





power upon him. This he soon found 


-— Mr. Richard Venner was in an observ- out, and humored her in the fancy that 
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she could exercise a kind of fascination 
over him,— though there were times in 
which he actually felt an influence he 
could not understand, an effect of some 
peculiar expression about her, perhaps, 
but still centring in those diamond eyes 
of hers which it made one feel so curious- 
ly to look into. 


Whether 


not was 





sie saw into his object or 
His 


having conciliated the 


more than he could tell. 


idea was, after 
good-will of all about her as far as pos- 
sible, to make himself first a habit and 
then a necessity with the girl,— not to 
spring a declaration u 


her 


any trap of on 


until tolerance had crown into such 


tion as her nature was 


He had succeeded in the 


a degree of incl 





like to admit. 


first part of his plan. 


He was at liberty 
to prolong his visit at his own pleasure. 
This was not 
Dudley 


his nep! ew, re presented all th il remained 


strange; these three per- 


sons, Venner, his daughter, and 
of an old and 
Elsie 


might have 


honorable family. Had 


been like other girls, her father 





been less willing to entertain 
Dick as 


utgrown all the 


a voung fellow like an inmate; 
slichter 

had 
1] 


in common with all parents, and followed 


id long « 
ns which he night have 


rather than led the imperious instincts of 
I 


It was not-a question of 


sentiment, but of life and death, or more 





rr 


than that, some da 





ending, perhaps, 
which would close the history of his race 


with disaster and evil report upon the 
I 

; ; 

i coming generations 


lips of al 

As to the thougl t of his ne} hew’s mak- 
ing love to his dauchter, it had almost 
passed from his mind. He had been so 
he habit of looking at 


long in t Elsie as 


outside of all common influences and ex- 
ceptional in the law of her nature, that it 
was difficult for him to think of her as a 
Many 


surprised, when others court 


girl to be fallen in love with. 





persons al 


their female relatives; they know them 
as good young or old women enough, — 
aunts, sisters, nieces, daughters, whatever 
they may be, — but never think of any- 
body’s falling in love with them, any more 


than of their being struck by lightning. 
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sons, in addition to the 
sons which seemed to make i 
impossible that she should attract a suit- 


or. Who 
No, let her have the pleasure, if it 


common I 


lusion,— rez 


would dare to marry Elsie ? 
one, at any rate the wholesome excite- 
ment, of companionship; it might save 
her from lapsing into melancholy or a 
Dudley Ven- 


} 
too, that, 


worse form of madness. 
ner had a kind of superstition, 


if Elsie could only outlive three septen- 


aries. twentv-one vears. so that, accord- 
ing to the prevalent idea, her whole frame 
would have been thrice made over, count- 


ing from her birth, she would revert to 


tl standard of health of mind 
es from which she had been so 
The thoue! 


er motive than love beir 


1e natural 
and feelin 
long perverted. cht of any oth- 
¢ sufficient to in- 
duce Richard to become her suitor had 
not occurred 
early, at that happy 
motives are least apt to influence 


the choice; and his si 





Y that it was 





ive was, 


he union of per- 


sons naturally drawn towards each oth- 


er by some mutual attraction. Very sim- 
ple, perhaps; but he had lived lonely 
for many years since s death 
and judged the hearts most of 





all of his brother’s son, by his own. He 
whether, in case of 
on ’ 


essariiy doom- 


had often thoucht 
Elsie’s dying or being ne 


ed to seclusion, he might not adopt t 


nephew and make him his heir; but it had 
not occurred to him that Richard micht 


wish to become his son-in-law for the 


sake of his property. 

It is very easy to criticize other 
pl ’s modes of dealing with their children. 
Outside observers see results; I 
see processes. They notice the trivial 
movements and accents which betray 
blood of 
detect the irrepressible movement of he- 


reditary impulse in looks and acts which 


this or that ancestor; they can 


mean nothing to the common observer. 


To be a parent is almost to be a fatalist. 





This boy sits with legs crossed, just as |} 


uncle used to whom he never saw; his 


grandfathers both died before he 








sie ? 
was 
Save 
or a 








PO- 
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’ 
born, but he has the movement of the 
eyebrows wh h we remember in one of 
them, and the gusty temper of the oth- 
er. 
These are things parents can see, and 
must take account of in ed- 


ucation, but which few except parents 


} 1 
which th 





can be expected to really understand. 
| ) 


Her and there as ig 1clous person, old, 


or of middle age, who has triangulated a 





race, that is, taken three or more obser- 


vations trom the several st inding-} wes 











pretty nea the rar S 
i 

1s a thild. actual » 
and the limitation ft a child, actual or 
potential, of a oiven stot k, — errors ex- 
I 

¢ hildr f +} 
cepted aiways, ecause Chnidaren OF the 

. 1 

same stock are not ed just alike, be- 
cause the some less known an- 
cesto ure é » Dre at any time, 
and because each human being has, after 


all, a small fraction of individuality about 


him which gives him a flavor, so that he is 
distinguishable from others by his friends 
or in a court of stice, and which occa- 
sionally n 1 genius or a saint or a 
crim I s well that young 
persons cannot read these fatal oracles of 


Nature. Blind impulse is her highest wis- 





dom, after all. We make our great jump, 
and then she takes the bandage off our 
eyes. That is the w Ly the broad sea- 
level of avera is maintained, and the 
phys rica mo to 
: 

fivht ava e pl ction 
which would disinherit all the weaker 
children. The magnificent constituency 
ot mecdiocrities ot which the world is made 
up, the pe e without biographies, 


whose lives have made a clear solution 





in the fl menstruum of time, instead 
of being itated in the opaque s¢ (li- 
ment of st 


But this is a narrative, and not a dis- 


CHAPTER XX. 
FROM WITHOUT AND FROM WITHIN. 


THERE were not wanting people who 


accused Dudley Venner of weakness and 


bad judgment in his treatment of his 


daughter. Some were of opinion that the 
sreat mistake was in not “ breaking her 
will” when she was a little child. There 


was nothing the matter with her, they 





said, but that she had been spoiled by 
If they had had the charge 


of her, they’d have brought her down 


indulgence. 


She’d got the 1 pperh und of her father 
now; but if he’d only taken hold of her 
in season! There are peopie who think 
that everything may be done, if the do 


be he educator or physician, be only call- 











r two 
years befor the hild was rn; and 
people never send so early tha 

he father of Elsie Venner knew his 
duti id his difficu S »>W 1 to troub- 
le himself about thing others mig 
think or say So soon as he found that 

could not govern his « he gave his 
] up to following her and protecting 
her as far as he could It was a st 
and terrible trial for a man of acute sen- 
sibility, and not without force of intellect 

and the manly ambition f 
1 his family-name which | 





longed to his endowments and his posi- 

tion. Passive endurance is the hardes 

trial to persons of such a nature. 
What made it still more a long mar- 


tyrdom was the necessity for bearing his 





» Knew their secret 


His minister had the unsympa- 





ature which is common im the 


meaner sort of devotees, persons who 

: | . 2 t - — oe 
mistake spiritual selfishness for sanctity, 
and oTav at the infini e prize Ol { ‘ T it 


Future and Elsewhere with the egotism 


they excommunicate in its hardly more 
odious forms oO! avarice and self-indul- 
gence. How could he speak w th th 


old physician and th old black woman 
about a sorrow and a terror which but 
d +] ] f 


to name was to strike GumbD the lps of 


Consolation ? 


In the dawn of his manhood he had 


found that second consciousness for which 





ng men and young women go about 
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looking into each other’s faces, with their 
sweet, artless aim playing in every fea- 
ture, and making them beautiful to each 
He had found his 


other self early, before he had grown 


other, as to all of us. 


weary in the search and wasted his fresh- 
ness in vain longings: the lot of many, 
perhaps we may say of most, who infringe 
the patent of our social order by intrud- 
ing themselves into a life already upon 
half-allowance of the necessary luxuries 
The life he had led for a 


brief space was not only beautiful in out- 


of existence. 


ward circumstance, as old Sophy had de- 
to the Reverend Doctor. It 


yus process of the tuning 


scribed it 
was that delicic 
of two souls to each other, string by string, 
not without little half-pleasing discords 
now and then when some chord in one 
or the other proves to be over-strained 
or over-lax, but always approaching near- 
er and nearer to harmony, until they be- 
last 


come at as two instruments with a 


single voice. Something more than a 
year of this blissful doubled consciousness 
had passed over him when he found him- 
self once more alone, — alone, save for 
the little diamond-eyed child lying in the 
old neck- 
lace round her 
her hand. 

He would not 
not the 


woman’s arms, with the coral 
throat and the rattle in 

, : 
die by his own act. It 


was way in his family. There 
ter rea- 


did 


must live for 


may have been other, perhaps be 
this 


suicidal stock. He 


was enough; he 


sons, but py 


not 


come of 
this child’s sake, at any rate; and yet, 


oh, yet, who could tell with what thoughts 


be looked upon her? Sometimes her 





tle features would look placid, and some- 
thing like a smile would steal over them: 
then all his tender feelings would rush up 
into his eyes, and he would put his arms 
her 


} 
once her eyes would narrow 


out to tak« from the old woman,— 
but all at 
and she would throw her head back: 


a shudder would seize him as he stooped 


and 


over his child, —he could not look upon 
her, — he could not touch his lips to her 
cheek ; nay, there would sometimes come 
into his soul such frightful suggestions that 


he would hurry from the room lest the 
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hinted thought should become a momen- 
tary madness and he should lift his hand 
against the helpless infant which owed 
him life. 

In those miserable days he used to 
wander all over The Mountain in his 
restless endeavor to seek some relief for 


He 


had no thought of throwing himself from 


inward suffering in outward action. 
the summit of any of the broken cliffs, 
but he clambered over them recklessly, 
as having no particular care for his life. 
Sometimes he would go into the accursed 
district where the venomous reptiles were 
always to be dreaded, and court their 
worst haunts, and kill all he could come 


near with a kind of blind fury that was 
strange ina person of his centle nature. 
One overhanging cliff was a favorite 


haunt of his. It frowned upon his home 
beneath in a very menacing way ; he no- 
ticed slight seams and fissures that looked 
ominous ;— what would happen, if it broke 
off some time or other and came crashing 


He 


thought of such a possible catastrophe 


down on the fields and roofs below ? 


with a singular indifference, in fact with 


a feeling almost like It would 


pleasure. 
be such a swift and thorough solution of 
this great problem of life he was working 
out in ever-recurring daily anguish! The 


such a catastrophe 


timid 


remote possibility of 


had frightened some dwellers be- 
neath The Mountain to other places of 
was most im- 


loved to dwell upon 


residence: here the danger 


minent, and yet he 


the chances of its occurrence. Danger is 


often the best cor in cases of 


mental suffering; he found a solace in 


. ’ 
careless exposure of his life, and learned 


to endure the trials of each day better by 


dwelling in imagination on the possibility 
that it might be the last for him and the 
home that was his. 
Time, the great consoler, helped these 


, ad 
influences, and he cradually fell into more 
WY 


easy and less dangerous habits of life. 


He ceased from his more perilous ram- 


bles. He thought less of the danger from 
the great overhanging rocks and forests; 


they had hung there for centuries; it was 


not very likely they would crash or slide 





ber, 


1eN- 
and 


wed 


to 
his 
tor 
He 


rom 


ieir 
me 
was 
ire. 
rite 
ne 


no- 
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in his time. He became accustomed to 





strange looks and ways. Old 





Sophy dressed her with ruffles round her 
neck, and hunted up the red coral branch 
with silver bells which the little toothless 
Dudleys had bitten upon for a hundred 
years. By an infinite effort, her father 
forced himself to become the companion 
of this child, for whom he had such a 
mingled feeling, but whose presence was 
always a trial to him and often a terror. 

At a cost which no human being could 
estimate, he had done his duty, and in 
some degree reaped his reward. Elsie 
grew up with a kind of filial feeling for 
him, such as her nature was capable of. 
She never would obey him; that was not 
to be looked for. Commands, threats, 
punishments, were out of the question 
with her; the mere physical effects of 
crossing her will betrayed themselves in 


ression and color that 


such changes of ex} 
it would have been senseless to attempt 
to govern her in any such way. Leaving 
her mainly to herself, she could be to 
some extent indirec tly influence d, — not 
otherwise. She called her father “ Dud- 
ley,” as if he had been her brother. She 


ordered everybody and would be ordered 


by none. 

Who could know all these things, except 
the few people of the household ? What 
wonder, therefore, that ignorant and shal- 
low persons laid the blame on her father 
of those peculiarities which were freely 
talked about, —of those darker tenden- 
cies which were hinted of in whispers ? 
To all this talk, so far as it reached him, 
he was supremely indifferent, not only 
with the indifference which all gentlemen 
feel to the gossip of their inferiors, but 
with a charitable calmness which did not 
wonder or blame. He knew that his po- 


sition was not simply a difficult, but an 





lunenibie con, ond sebecied Mancif to 
bear his destiny as well as he might and 


report himself only at Headquarters. 

He had grown gentle under this disci- 
pline. His hair was just beginning to be 
touched with silver, and his expression 
was that of habitual sadness and anxiety. 


He had no counsellor, as we have seen, 
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to turn to, who did not know either too 
much or too little. He had no heart to 
rest upon and into which he might un- 
burden himself of the secrets and the 
sorrows that were aching in his own 
breast. Yet he had not allowed him- 
self to run to waste in the long time since 
he was left alone to his trials and fears. 
He had resisted the seductions which 
always beset solitary men with restless 
brains overwrought by depressing agen- 


cies. He disguised no misery to himself 


with the lying delusion of wine. He 
sought no sleep from narcotics, though 


he lay with throbbing, wide-open 





balls through all the weary hours o 
night. 

It was understood between Dudley 
Venner and old Doctor Kittredge that 
E! 
observation, on account of cert 


peculiarities which might end in a per- 





e was a subject of occasional medical 





manent affection of her reason. Beyond 
this nothing was said, whatever may have 
been in the mind of either. But Dud- 
ley Venner had studied Elsie’s case in 
the light of all the books he could find 


which might do anything towards ex- 


plaining it. As in all cases where men 





meddle wi lical science for a special 
, 
pu s having n n ous acqual 1 c 





with it, his imagination found what it 


wanted in the books he read, and adjust- 


ed it to the facts before him So it was 
he came to cherish those two fancies be- 
fore alluded to: that the ominous th- 
mark she had carried from infancy might 


fade and become obliterated, and that 


signalized by an entire change in her 


physical and mental state. He held these 


vague hopes as all of us nurse our only 
half-believed illusions. Not for the world 
would he have questioned his sagacious 


old medical frie 


Z 


or puss 





very shy of asking questions 


’ 5 i . 
who know enough to destr ry with one 
word the hopes we live on. 

In this life of comparative seclusion to 
which the father had doomed himself for 


the sake of his child, he had found time 
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for large and varied reading. The learn- 
ed Judge Thornton confessed himself sur- 
prised at the extent of Dudley Venner’s 
information. Doctor Kittredge found that 
he was in advance of him in the knowl- 
edge of recent physiological discoveries. 
He had taken pains to become acquaint- 
ed with agricultural chemistry; and the 
neighboring farmers owed him some use- 
ful hints about the management of their 
land. He renewed his old acquaintance 
with the He loved to 
warm his pulses with Homer and calm 
Horace. He received 


all manner of new books and periodicals 


classic authors. 


them down with 
and gradually gained an interest in the 
Yet he re- 


mained almost a hermit, not absolutely 


events of the passing time. 


refusing to see his neighbors, nor ever 


churlish towards them, but on the other 
hand not cultivating any intimate rela- 
tions with them. 

He had retired from the world a young 
man, little more than a youth, indeed, 
with sentiments and aspirations all of 
The first 
had bequeathed him a single huge sor- 


them suddenly extinguished. 


row, the second a single trying duty. In 
had lost 
thing of its poignancy, the light of ear- 


due time the anguish some- 


lier and happier memories had begun to 
struggle with and to soften its thick dark- 
ness, and even that duty which he had 


confronted with such an effort had be- 


come an endurable habit. 
At a period of life when many have 
been living on the capital of their ac- 


quired knowledge and their youthful 
stock of sensibilities until their intellects 


are really shallower and their hearts 
emptier than they were at twenty, Dud- 
ley Venner was stronger in thought and 
tenderer in soul than in the first fresh- 
ness of his youth, when he counted but 


half his present He was now on 


i 


the verge of that decade which marks the 


vears. 


decline of men who have ceased growing 
in knowledge and strength: from forty 
to fifty a man must move upward, or the 
natural falling off in the vigor of life will 
At the en- 
trance of this decade his inward nature 


carry him rapidly downward. 
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was richer and deeper than in any earlier 
period of his life. If he could only be 
summoned to action, he was capable of 
noble service. If his sympathies could 
only find an outlet, he was never so ca- 
pable of love as now; for his natural af- 
fections had been gathering in the course 
of all these years, and the traces of that 
ineflaceable calamity of his life were soft- 
ened and partially hidden by new growths 
of thought and feeling, as the wreck left 
by a mountain-slide is covered over by 
the gentle intrusion of the soft-stemmed 
herbs which will prepare it for the stron- 
ger vegetation that will bring it once 
more into harmony with the peaceful 
slopes around it. 

Perhaps Dudley Venner had not gain- 
ed so much in worldly wisdom as if he 
had been more in society and less in his 
study. The indulgence with which he 
treated his nephew was, no doubt, impru- 
dent. A man more in the habit of deal- 


ing with men would have been more 


guarded with a person with Dick’s ques- 
tionable story and unquestionable physi- 
ognomy. But he was singularly unsus- 
picious, and his natural kindness was an 
additional motive to the wish for intro- 
ducing some variety into the routine of 
Elsie’s life. 

If Dudley Venner did not know just 
what he wanted at this period of his life, 
there were a great many people in the 
town of Rockland who thought they did 


He had 


enough, — nigh twenty year, wa’n't it? 


know. been a widower long 
He’d been aout to Spraowles’s party, — 
there wa’n’t anything to hender him why 
he shouldn’t stir raound I’k other folks. 
What was the reason he didn’t go abaout 
to taown-meetin’s, ’n’ Sahbath-meetin’s, 
’n’ lyceums, ’n’ school-’xaminations, ‘n’ 


and other 





s’prise- parties, ’n’ funerals, 
entertainments where the still-faced two- 
story folks were in the habit of looking 
round to see if any of the mansion-house 
gentry were present ? — Fac’ was, he was 
livin’ too lonesome daown there at the 
mansion-haouse. Why shouldn’t he make 
She 


up to the Jedge’s daughter ? was 


genteel enough for him and — let’s see, 














le of 


could 
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‘al af- 
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haow old was she? Seven-’n’-twenty, — 
no, six-’n’-twenty,— born the same year 
we buried aour little Anny Mari’. 

There was no possible objection to this 
arrangement, if the parties interested had 
seen fit to make it or even to think of it. 
But “ Portia,” as some of the mansion- 
house peo} le called her, did not happen 
to awaken the elective affinities of the 
lonely widower. He met her once in a 


while, and said to himself that she was a 


he grand style of wom- 


good specimen of 


an; and then the image came back to 


him of a woman not quite so large, not 
quite so imperial in her port, not quite so 
incisive in her speech, not quite so judi- 
cial in her opinions, but with two or three 


frame and two or three 


more joints in her 


soft inflections in her voice which for some 
absurd reason or other drew him to her 


side and so bewitched him that he told 
ts and looked into her 
eyes all that e could not tell, in less 
time than it would have taken him to 
discuss the champion paper of the last 
Quarterly with the admirable “ Portia.” 
Heu, quar 


was that lost image to him than all it left 


How much more 


on earth ! 


that of meteor 





is very much like 
We know that just 
n will fall in a season ; 


but on what particular day it will show- 


about so much 


er is more than we can tell. We know 
that just about so much love will be made 
every year in a given population; but who 


Will rain $s young affections upon the 
heart of whom is not known except to 
the astrologers and fortune-tellers. And 


why rain falls as it does, and why love is 
made just as it is, are equally puzzling 
questions. 

The woman a man loves is always his 
own daughter, far more his daughter than 
the female children born to him by the 
common law of life. It is not the outside 
woman, who takes his name, that he loves: 
before her image has reached the centre 
of his consciousness, it has passed through 
fifty many-layered nerve-strainers, been 
churned over by ten thousand pulse-beats, 


and reacted upon by millions of lateral 


impulses which bandy it about through the 
mental spaces as a reflection is sent back 
and forward in a saloon lined with mir- 
rors. With this altered image of the 
woman before him his preéxisting ideal 
becomes blended. The object of his love 
is half the offspring of her legal parents 
and half of her lover’s brain. The differ- 
ence between the real and the ideal ob- 
jects of love must not exceed a fixed max- 
imum. The heart’s vision cannot unite 
them stereoscopically into a single image, 
if the divergence passes certain limits. 
A formidable analogy, much in the na- 
ture of a proof, with very serious conse- 
quences, which moralists and match-mak- 
ers would do well to remember! Double 
vision with the eyes of the heart is a dan- 
gerous physiological state, and may lead 
to missteps and serious falls. 

Whether Dudley Venner would ever 
find a breathing image near enough to 
his ideal one, to fill the desolate chamber 
of his heart, or not, was very doubtful. 


Some gracious and gentle woman, whose 


influence would steal upon him as the 
first low words of prayer after that inter- 
val of silent mental supplication known 
to one of our simpler forms of public wor- 
ship, cliding into his consciousness with- 


{ knowing 


out hurting its old griefs, herse 
the chastening of sorrow, and subdued 
into sweet acquiescent e with the Divine 


will, — some such woman as this, if Heav- 





en should send him such, might call him 
back to the world of happiness, from which 
he seemed forever exiled. He could nev- 
er again be the young lover who walked 


through the garden-alleys a 


ll red with 
roses in the old dead and buried June of 


long ago. He could never torget the 


bride of his youth, whose image, growing 
phantom-like with the lapse of years, hov- 
ered over him like a dream while wak- 
ing and like a reality in dreams. But if 
it might be in God's good providence that 
this desolate life should come under the 
influence of human affections once more, 
what an ecstasy of renewed existence was 
in store for him! His life had not all been 
buried under that narrow ridge of turf 


with the white stone at its head. It seem- 
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ed so for a while ; but it was not and could 
not and ought not to be so. His first pas- 
sion had been a true and pure one ; there 
was no spot or stain upon it. With all 
his grief there blended no cruel recollec- 
tion of any word or look he would have 
wished to forget. All those little differ- 
ences, such as young married people with 
any individual flavor in their characters 
must have, if they are tolerably mated, 
had only added to the music of existence, 
as the lesser discords admitted into some 
perfect symphony, fitly resolved, add rich- 
ness and strength to the whole harmoni- 
ous movement. It was a deep wound 
that Fate had inflicted on him; nay, it 
seemed like a mortal one; but the weap- 
on was clean, and its edge was smooth. 
Such wounds must heal with time in 
healthy natures, whatever a false senti- 
ment may say, by the wise and benefi- 
cent law of our being. The recollection 


of a deep and true affection is rather a 
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divine nourishment for a life to grow 
strong upon than a poison to destroy it. 

Dudley Venner’s habitual sadness could 
not be laid wholly to his early bereave- 
ment. It was partly the result of the 
long struggle between natural affection 
and duty, on one side, and the involun- 
tary tendencies these had to overcome, on 
the other, — between hope and fear, so 
long in conflict that despair itself would 
have been like an anodyne, and he would 
have slept upon some final catastrophe 
with the heavy sleep of a bankrupt after 
his failure is proclaimed. Alas! some 
new affection might perhaps rekindle the 
fires of youth in his heart ; but what pow- 
er could calm that haggard terror of the 
parent which rose with every morning’s 
sun and watched with every evening 
star,— what power save alone that of him 
who comes bearing the inverted torch, 
and leaving after him only the ashes 
printed with his footsteps ? 
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Wutte all of us have been watching, 
with that admiring sympathy which never 
fails to wait on courage and magnanimi- 
ty, the career of the new Timoleon in 
Sicily, — while we have been reckoning, 
with an interest scarcely less than in some 
affair of personal concern, the chances 
and changes that bear with furtherance 
or hindrance upon the fortune of united 
Italy, we are approaching, with a quiet- 
ness and composure which more than 
anything else mark the essential differ- 
ence between our own form of democra- 
cy and any other yet known in history, a 
crisis in our domestic policy more mo- 
mentous than any that has arisen since 
we became a nation. Indeed, consider- 
ing the vital consequences for good or 
evil that will follow from the popular de- 
cision in November, we might be tempt- 


ed to regard the remarkable moderation 
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which has thus far characterized the 
Presidential canvass as a guilty indiffer- 
ence to the duty implied in the privilege 
of suffrage, or a stolid unconsciousness 
of the result which may depend upon its 
exercise in this particular election, did 
we not believe that it arose chiefly frem 
the general persuasion that the success 
of the Republican party was a foregone 
conclusion. 

In a society like ours, where every 
man may transmute his private thought 
into history and destiny by dropping it 
into the ballot-box, a peculiar responsi- 
bility rests upon the individual. Nothing 
can absolve us from doing our best to 
look at all public questions as citizens, 
and therefore in some sort as administra- 
tors and rulers. For, though during its 
term of office the government be practi- 


cally as independent of the popular will 
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as that of Russia, yet every fourth year 


the people are called upon to pronounce 


The- 


least, to give democracy any 


upon the conduct of their affairs. 








oretically, 
standing-ground for an argument with 
despotism or oligarchy, a majority of the 
men composing it should be statesmen 
and thinkers. It is a proverb, that to 
turn a radical into a conservative there 
needs only to put him into office, because 
then the license of speculation or senti- 
ment is limited by a sense of responsibil- 
ity, —then for the first time he becomes 
capable of that comparative view which 
sees principles 
narrow abstra 


and measures, not in the 
t, but in the full breadth 
itions to each other and to 


of their rel 
] 


} 4 a hl . 
political consequences. The theory of de- 


mocracy presupposes something of these 


results of official position in the individual 


voter, since in exercising his right he be- 
comes for the moment an integral part of 
the soverning power. 


How very far practice is from any like- 


ness to theory a week’s experience of 


our politics suffices to convince us. The 


very government itself seems an organ- 


ized scram le, ul d ( ongress a boys’ de- 


bating-club, with the disadvantage of be- 


ing reported. As our 


1 less by ideas than 


party-creeds are 


commonly rey 
assume l, without too 


the 


by persons, ( who are 


close a scrutiny, to | exponents of 
certain ideas,) our politics become per- 
sonal and narrow to a degree never par- 
alleled, unless in 


‘iorence 


ancient Athens or me- 


dizval Our Congress debates 


and our n wspapers discuss, sometimes 


for day after day, not questions of na- 


tional interest, not what is wise and 


right, but what the Honorable Lafayette 


Skreemer said on the stump, or bad whis- 
key said for him, half a dozen years ago. 
If that personage, outraged in all the 


finer sensibilities of our common 


nature, 
by failing to get the contract for supplying 
the District Court-House at Skree merop- 
olisville City with revolvers, was led to 
disparage the union of these States, it is 
seized on as proof conclusive that the 
party to which he belongs are so many 


Catalines,— for Congress is unanimous 
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only in misspelling the name of that oft- 
invoked conspirator. The next Presi- 
dential Election looms always in advance, 
so that we seem never to have an actual 
Chief Magistrate, but a prospective one, 
looking to the chances of reélection, and 
mingling in all the dirty intrigues of pro- 
vincial polities with an unhappy talent 
for making them dirtier. The cheating 
mirage of the White House lures our pub- 
lic men away from present duties and 
obligations; and if matters eo on as th y 
have gone, we shall need a Committee 
of Congress to count the spoons in the 
public pl ate-closet, whenever a President 
off 


goes out of office, — with a policeman to 


watch every member of the Committee. 





We are kept normally in that most un- 
profitable of pret ents, a state ol 
transition, and politicians measure their 
words and deeds by a standard of im- 
mediate and tempt rary expe diene y; an 


expediency not as concerning the nation, 
+ hi ; t} ] 

but which, if more than merely personal, 

. | 1 . e 

is no wider than the interests of party. 


Is all 


democratic 


this a 
institutions ? Rather of the 
fact that those institutions have never yet 
had a fair trial, and that for the last thir- 
ty years an abnormal element has been 
acting adversely with continually increas- 
ing strength. Whatever be the effect of 
slavery upon the States where it exists, 
there can be no doubt that its moral in- 
fluence upon the North has been most 
disastrous. It has compelled our politi- 
cians into that first fatal compromise with 
their moral instincts 
| 


les 


and hereditary prin- 
ciy which makes all consequent ones 
easy ; it has accustomed us to makeshifts 


hye 
subtertuge 


instead of statesmanship, to 


instead of policy, to party-platforms for 
opinions, and to a defiance of the public 


sentiment of the civilized world for pa- 


triotism. We have been asked to admit, 
first, that it was a necessary evil; then that 
it was a good both to master and slave; 
then that: it was the corner-stone of free 
institutions; then that it was a system 
the Old Law 
With a 


representation, three-fifths of it based on 


divinely instituted under 


and sanctioned under the New. 
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the assumption that negroes are men, 
the South turns upon us and insists on 
our acknowledging that they are things. 
After compelling her Northern allies to 
pronounce the “free and equal ” clause 
of the preamble to the Declaration of In- 
dependence (because it stood in the way 
of enslaving 


men) a manifest absurdity, 


] 


| has declared, 


through the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that negroes 
are not men in the ordinary meaning of 
the To eat dirt 
but to find that 


is b id eno wh, 


word. 
we have eaten more than 
Was necessary may chance to give us an 
i digestion. Thesl iveholding interest has 
gone on step by st ‘Ds forcing concession 
after concession, till it needs but little to 
secure it forever in the political suprema- 


Yield to its 


d the evil destiny of 


cy of the country. latest de- 


| 


mand, — let it moul 


the Territorik s,— and the thing is done 
past re The next Presidential Elec- 


tion is to say } 


No. 


not 


es or 
But we should regard the mere 
p ith il 


uence, did t 





question o preponderaney as of 
i pre} 7 


vital conse not involve a 


continually increasing moral degradation 


on the part of the Nonslave holding States, 
—for Free States they could not be eall- 
Sordid 


and material- 


ed mu h lon er 


istic Views Ol the 


} 


or society and 


true value and objects 


vovernment are professed 


| } 1 P 
more and more openly by the leaders of 


} 


puo- 


ide of human nature 


popul ir outery. if it cannot be ( illed 





as been the object of all law- 
and moralists to repress and sub- 


jugate is flattered and caressed; what- 


ever is profitable is right; and already 
| , ‘ . } . - 
the slave-trade, as yielding a greater re- 
turn on t capital invested than any 


lauded 


of human 


» = as 


the highest 





reason and 


Mr. Hammond has prov laimed the 


accession of Kin « Cotton, but he seems 


to have forgotten that history is not with- 
out « xample sof kings who have lost their 


crowns through the fol 


y and false securi- 





ty of their ministers. It is quite true that 
there is a large class of reasoners who 


would weigh all questions of right and 





ance of trade; but 


we 
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cannot bring ourselves to believe that it 


l 


is a wise political economy which makes 


or a far-seeing 


cotton by unmaking men, 
statesmanship which looks on an imme- 
diate money-profit as a safe equivalent for 


We thin} 


Mr. Hammond even a little premature 





a beggared public sentiment. 


in proclaiming the new Pretender. 


election of November may prove a Cu 
y] 


loden. Whatever its result, it is to set- 
tle, for many vears to come, the question 
whether the American idea is to gove n 


this continent, whether the Occidental or 


the Oriental theory of society is to mould 
whether 


our future, we are to recede 


from principles which eighteen Christian 
centuries have been slowly es lishing 


at the cost of so many saintly lives at 
the stake and so many heroic ones on the 
scaffold and the battle-field, in favor of 


hey pai 
some fancied assimilation to the house- 


hold arrangements of Abraham, of which 
all that can be said with cert unty is that 
they did not add to his domestic happi- 


hess. 
We 


ing-point in our history; for, 


believe that this election is : 


four candidates, there 


knows, but 


there are 





ly, as everybody two parties, 


and a single 


that divides them. 
Messrs. Bell and Ev- 
erett have adopted as their platform the 
Constitution, the Union, 


ment of This may be very 


que stion 


The supporte rs ol 
and the el force- 
the Laws. 


convenient, but it is surely not very ex- 


plic it. The eardin il question on whi h 
the whole policy of the country is to 
turn — a question, too, which this very 





or the 


election must. decide 


the 


In one way 


other — is interpretation to be 
] 


upon certain clauses of the Constitution. 
All the other parties equally 
loyalty to that instrument. Inileed, it is 


The of all 


the ancient landmarks of our policy, t] 


quite the fashion. removers ( 
violators of thrice-pledge d faith, the pl in- 
ners of new treachery to establishe d com- 
promise, all take refuge in the Constitu- 
tion, — 


“ Like thieves that in a hemp-plot lie, 





Secure against the hue and cry.”’ 


In the same way the first Bonaparte 
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newed his profi 


| ssion of faith in the Rev- 


at every convenient opportunity ; 
I 


a 
olution 


and the second follows the precedent of 


his uncle, though the uninitiated fail to 
see any logical sequence from 1789 to 
1815 or 1860 It Mr. Bell loves the 
Constitution, Mr kinridge is equal- 





ot 





ly O our statesmen 
cou | be ] i »\ with-either. were t’other 
dear « awa) .” Mr. Douglas con- 
fides the sé t of his passion to the un- 
loquacious clams of Rhode Island, and 
the chief yplaint made against Mr. Lin- 
coln by his opponents is that he is too 





p | ! ii 
voters are int sted they 
mean by the ( st Breck- 
inridge means the s cer- 
tain excent ul Ss} $s ol property over 
all others, nay, ove man himself. Mr. 
Douglas, with a different formula for ex- 
pressing means practically the same 


thing. Both of them mean that Lal 


has no rights which ( 


‘pital is bound to 


respect, — that there is no higher law than 
human interest and cupidity. Both of 
them represent not merely the narrow 
principles of a section, but the still nar- 
rower and 1 selfish ones of a caste. 


sure, h ive conven- 


nt phrases to be juggled with befor 








electio il Ww iu Gg 
a her, ort ron othe r, 
s a part lar « ency may seem to re- 
auire; but since both claim the regular 
D } mination, we have little 
difficulty in div ¢ what their course 
would | f the 1 1 of March, if 
they should unce to be elected. We 
know too well w regular Democracy 
is, to like either of the two faces which 


each shows by turns under the same hood. 


Everybody remembers Baron Grimm’s 
story of the Parisian showman, who in 
1789 exhibited the royal Bengal tiger 
under th character of national, as 


1 the « hange ] order 
animal have lived 
till 1848, he would probably have found 


himself offered to the discriminating pub- 


lic as the democratic and social ornament 


the jungle. The Pro-slavery party of 


y 
Set ks the po 
more frequent and incongruous 


country pular favor un- 


on 


it is now national, now conser- 


; “enre- 
t repre 


sents Squatter-Soverceignty, and there the 


vative, constitutional: here i 


now 


power of Congress over the Territories; 


but, 


mains unchanged, and its ins 


under whatever name, its nature re- 


tincts are 


none the less predatory and destruct 


_ . f . , ’ : 
Mr. Lincoln’s position is set forth with 


sufficient pre the orm adopt- 


plat 














them? or a 

solable wid 

with an eye to former custome make 
use of tl late \ x h’s gravestone 
t udy t hat they carry on the 
business at the old stand? Mr. J " 
in his letter a ling the nomin: on, 
cave us only a string of reasons why he 
should not have accepted it at all; and 
Mr. Bell preserves a silence singular! 

at variance with his patronymic. The 





only public ion of principle 
that we have seen is an emblematic bell 
drawn upon a wagon by a single | 





with a man to lead h 


make a nuisance of 
moves along. 
} 


wlanct 





yy process yr 
a0ry | ‘ 





didates is typified in the unfortunate who 


leads the horse ?— for we believe the only 








hope of the party em 
elected by some hocus-pocus in the House 
of Representat $ The litth oO we 
suppose, is intend 1 to represent the par- 
PI l 
ty, which promises to be so conveniently 
small that there will be an office for ev- 
ery member of it, if its candidate should 





win. Did not the bell convey 
allusion to the leading name on 
et, we should conceive it an 


type of the hollowness of those fears for 





the safety of the Union, in cas¢ 
Lincoln’s election, whose « s so 
loudly rune,—its noise having once or 
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twice given rise to false alarms of fire, 
till people found out what it really was. 
Whatever profound moral it be intended 
to convey, we find in it a similitude that 
is not without significance as regards the 
professed creed of the party. The in- 
dustrious youth who operates upon it has 
evidently some notion of the measured 
and regular motion that befits the tongues 
of well-disciplined and conservative bells. 
IIe does his best to make theory and 
practice coincide; but with every jolt on 
the road an involuntary variation is pro- 
duced, and the sonorous pulsation be- 
comes rapid or slow accordingly. We 
have observed that the Constitution was 
liable to similar derangements, and we 
very much doubt whether Mr. Bell him- 
self (since, after all, the Constitution would 


practically 


e nothing else than his inter- 
pret ution of it) would keep the same 
measured tones that are so easy on the 
smooth path of candidacy, when it came 
to conducting the car of State over some 
of the rough places in the highway of 
Manifest Destiny, and some of those pas- 
sages in our polities which, after the fash- 
ion of new countries, are rather corduroy 
in character. 

But, fortunately, we are not left wholly 
in the dark as to the aims of the s« If-styl- 
ed Constitution il p irty. One of its most 
distinguished members, Governor Hunt 


of New York, has given us to understand 


that its prime object is the defeat at all 
hazards of the Republican candidate. To 
achieve so desirable an end, its leaders are 
ready to coalesce, here with the Douglas, 
and there with the Breckinridge faction 


¢ 


of that very Democratic party of whose 


violations of the Constitution, corruption, 
and dangerous limberness of principle 
they have been the lifelong denouncers. 
In point of fact, then, it is perfectly plain 
that we have only two parties in the field: 
those who favor the extension of slavery, 
and those who oppose it,—in other words, 
a Destructive and a Conservative party. 

We know very well that the partisans 
of Mr. Bell, Mr. Douglas, and Mr. Breck- 
inridge all equally claim the title of con- 


servative: and the fact is a very curious 
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[ October, 


one, well worthy the consideration of those 
foreign critics who argue that the inevi- 
table tendency of democracy is to compel 
larger and larger concessions to a certain 
assumed communistic propensity and hos- 
tility to the rights of property on the part 
of the working classes. But the truth is, 
that revolutionary ideas are promoted, not 
by any unthinking hostility to the rights 
of property, but by a well-founded jeal- 
ousy of its usurpations ;.and it is Privilege, 
and not Property, that is perplexed with 
fear of change. The conservative effect of 
ownership operates with as much force on 
the man with a hundred dollars in an old 
stocking as on his neighbor with a million 
in the funds. During the Roman Revo- 
lution of ’48, the beggars who had fund- 
ed their gains were among the stanchest 
reactionaries, and left Rome with the no- 


bility. No question of the abstract right 
of property has ever entered directly in- 


to our politics, or ever will, —the point at 
issue being, whether a certain exception- 
al kind of property, already privileged 
beyond all others, shall be entitled to still 
further privileges at the expense of every 
other kind. The extension of slavery 
over new territory means just this, —that 
this one kind of property, not recognized 
as such by the Constitution, or it would 
never have been allowed to enter into 
the basis of represt htation, shall control 
the foreign and domestic policy of the 
Republic. 

A great deal is said, to be sure, about 
the rights of the South; but has any such 
right been infringed ? When a man in- 
vests money in any species of property, he 
assumes the risks to which it is liable. If 
he buy a house, it may be burned; if a 
ship, it may be wrecked ; if a horse or an 
Ox, it may die. Now the disadvantage of 
the Southern kind of prop. rty is, — how 
shall we say it so as not to violate our Con- 
stitutional obligations ?— that it is excep- 
tional. When it leaves Virginia, it is a 
thing; when it arrives in Boston, it be- 
comes a man, speaks human language, ap- 
peals to the justice of the same God whom 
we all acknowledge, weeps at the memory 


of wife and children left behind,—in short, 
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hath the same organs and dimensions that 
a Christian hath, and is not distinguish- 
able from ordin: 


ary Christians, except, 


perhaps, by a 
There 
who believe, 


there 


simpler and more earnest 


faith. ure people at the North 





that, beside meum and tuum, 


‘age : 
is also such a thing as suuwm,— who 


are old-fashioned enough, or weak enough, 


to have their feelings touched by these 


things, to think that human nature is old- 


er and more sacred than any claim of 


property whatever, and that it has rights 


at least as much to be respected as any 


hypothetical of our Southern breth- 


ren. t, makes it harder to 


recover a tugitive hattel; but the exist- 
; ] 


human nature in a man here 


and there is surely one of those accidents 
is fire, 


to be counted on at least as often ; 


shipwre ck, or the cattle-disease ; and the 


man who chooses to put his money into 


these images of his Maker cut in ebony 
should be content to take the in 


ident 





ng with the advantages. We 

be very sorry to deem this risk 

yn; for we think that 

ms ‘ mmon manhood upon 

us should be a east as strong as those 
of Freemasonry, and that those whom 


the law of man turns away should find 


in the larger charity of the law of God 


and Nature a readie1 | 


welcome and surer 


sanctuary \V shall continue to think 
the negro a man, and on Southern evi- 
den e, too, as vy as he is count d in 


sented on the floor 


the po} 
of Congress, fe 


i l pre 
three-fifths of pe 
1 


manhood would be a high average even 


among wl men; as long as he is hang- 
ed or worse, as an example and ter- 
ror to others, for we do not punish one 


animal for the moral improvement of the 


rest: as long as he is considered <¢ apable 


of religious instruction, —for we 


fancy 


the gorill 1s would make short work with 


a missionary; as long as there are fears 


of insurrect or we never heard of a 


,* . . ~~ ° 
combine d ellort at revoit in a menagerie 


] 
i 


Accordingly, we » how the par- 


ticular right of whos« 





infringement we 
1ear sO much is to be made safer by the 
] h is t le safer by tl 


election of Mr. Bell, Mr. Breckinridge, 
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or Mr. Douglas,— there being quite as lit- 
tle chance that any of them would abolish 
human nature as that Mr. Lincoln would 
abolish slavery. The same generous in- 
stinct that leads some among us to sym- 
pathize with the sorrows of the bereaved 
master will always, we fear, influence oth- 
ers to take part with the rescued man. 
But if our Constitutional Obligations, 
as we like to call our constitutional ti- 
indifference, teach that a 


s the 


midity or us 


Domestic 


partic ular divinity hedge 
Institution, they do not require us to for- 
get that we have institutions of our own, 
worth maintaining and extending, and 
not without a certain sacredness, wheth- 
er we regard the traditions of the fathers 
or the faith of the children. It is high 
we should hear 


Free 


duties consequent upon them. 


time that something of 
States, and of the 


We also 


respected, our 


I 
what constitutes 


the rights of the 
have our preju lices to be 


theory of civilization, of 


the safety of a state and insures its pros- 
perity, to be applied wherever there is 
I 7 PI 


il enough for a human being to stand 
on and thank God for making him a man 
Is conservatism appli ible only to prop- 


erty, and not to j istice, freedom, 


public honor ? Does it mean 


drifting with the current of evil times 


pernn jous counst ls, 


i 


nursing the ills we have, that 


and and carefully 





as their nature it is, grow 


To be told that we ought not to agi- 


tate the question of Slavery, when it is 
that which is forever agitating us, is ‘ 
telling a man with the fever and ague on 


him to stop shaking and he will be cured. 
The discussion of Slavery is said to be 
dangerous, but dangerous to what ? The 


manufacturers of the Free States 


con- 


stitute a more numerous class than the 
slaveholders of the South: suppose they 


should claim an equal sanctity for the 


Protective System. Discussion is_ the 


very life of free institutions, the fruitful 
mother of all political and moral enl oh - 
enment, and yet the que stion of all ques- 


ve tabooed. The Swiss guide 





tions must 


enjoins silence in the region of avalanch- 





es, lest the mere vibration of the voice 
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should dislodge the ruin clinging by frail 
But 
It is to overwhelm the 


roots of snow. 
lanche to fall ? 


Union, we are told. 


where is our ava- 
The real danger to 
the Union will come when the encroach- 
ments of the Slave-Power and the con- 
cessions of the Trade-Power shall have 
made it a burden instead of a blessing. 
The real avalanche to be dreaded, are 
we to expect it from the ever-gathering 
mass of ignorant brute force, with the 
irresponsibility of animals and the pas- 
sions of men, which is one of the fatal 
necessities of slavery, or from the grad- 
the 
non-slaveholding population of the Slave 


ually increasing consciousness of 
States of the true cause of their material 
impoverishment and political inferiority ? 
From one or the other source its ruinous 
forces will be fed, but in either event it 
is not the Union that will be imperilled, 
but the privileged Order who on every 
occasion of a thwarted whim have men- 
aced its disruption, and who will then 
find i 


it their only safety. 

We believe that the “ irrepressible con- 
flict” — for we accept Mr. Seward’s much- 
denounced phrase in all the breadth of 


he 


+ place in the South itself; because 


meaning 


to tal 


ever meant to give it—is 





the Slave-Svystem is one of those fearful 
blunders in political economy which are 


late 


retribution. The 


sure, sooner or r, to work their own 
inevitable tendency of 
is to concentrate in a few hands 


1 

the soil, the capital, and the power of 
he countries where it exists, to reduce 
the non-slave holding class to a continu- 
ally lower and lower level of property, in- 
telligence, and enterprise,— their increase 
in numbers adding much to the economi- 
cal hardship of their position and nothing 
to their political weight in the communi- 
ty. There is no home-encouragement of 
varied agriculture, — for the wants of a 
slave population are few in number and 
limited in kind; none of inland trade, 
for that is developed only by communi- 
ties where education induces refinement, 
where facility of communication stimu- 
lates invention and variety of « nterprise, 


where sewspapers make every man’s im- 
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provement in tools, machinery, or culture 
of the soil an incitement to all, and bring 
all the thinkers of the world to teach in 
We 


do not, of course, mean to say that slave- 


the cheap university of the people. 


holding states may not and do not pro- 
duce fine men; but they fail, by the in- 
herent vice of their constitution and its 
attendant consequences, to create enlight- 
ened, powerful, and advancing communi- 
ties of men, which is the true object of all 
political organizations, and which is es- 
sential to the prolonged existence of all 
those whose life and spirit are derived di- 
Eve 


has dispassionately endeavored 


rectly from the people. ry man who 
to enlight- 
en himself in the matter cannot but see, 
that, for the many, the course of things in 
slaveholding states is substantially what 
we have described, a downward one, 
more or less rapid, in civilization and in 


all those results of material prosperity 


which in a free country show themselves 
in the general advancement for the good 
of all and give a real meaning to the 
word Commonwealth. No matter how 





enormous the wealth centred in the hands 
of a few, it has no longer the conservative 
force or the beneficent influence which it 
exerts when equably distributed, — even 


loses more of both where a system of ab- 


senteeism prevails so largely as in the 
South. 


‘ irrepressible confli t” are sure 


In such communities the seeds of 


an ly, if 


slowly, ripening, and signs are d 


tiplying that the true peril 


tily mul- 
to their social 


1 


organization is looked for, less in a revolt 


of the owned labor than in an insurrec- 
tion of intelligence in the labor that owns 
itself and finds itself none the richer for 
it. To multiply such communities is to 
multiply weakness. 

The election in November turns on the 
single and simple question, Whether we 
shall consent to the indefinite multiplica- 


tion of them; and the only p which 


i 


stands plainly and unequivocally pledged 


arty 


against such a policy, nay, which is not 
either openly or impliedly in favor of it, 


is the Republican party. We are of those 





who at first regretted that another candi- 


date was not nominated at Chicago; but 
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we confess that we have ceased to reeret it, 
for the magnanimity of Mr. Seward since 
the result of the Convention was known 
has been a greater ornament to him and 
a greater honor to his party than his 
lection to the 

We 
Mr. 


reason 


Presidency would have 
been. should have been pleased 
with Seward’s nomination, for the 
very we have seen assigned for 
passing him by,—that he represented the 
of his 


He, more than any other man, combined 


most advanced doctrines party. 


in himself the moralist’s oppugnancy to 


Slavery as a fact, the thinker’s resent- 


ment of it as a theory, and the statist’s 
distrust of it as a policy, — thus summing 
up the three efficient causes that have 
chiefly aroused and concentrated the an- 


Free 
has 


Not a bril- 
best gift of Nature, 


tagonism of the States. 


liant man, he that 
which brilliant men commonly lack, of 


lo his best 4 


verv nuiusrepresentation of 


being always able to and the 
his opinions 
resorted to in order to 


the eff t ol hi 


which was neu- 





s speeches in the 


Sena and ¢ vhere was the best testi- 
mony to their power. Safe from the pre- 
va ing r l c ol Congression il elo- 
quence as if he had been inoculated for 
it early in his career, he addresses him- 
self to the reas and what he say's 
sticks. It was assumed that his nomina- 
tion would have embittered the contest 


Republican creed with 





radicalism; but we doubt it. We cannot 

< that a party gains by not hitting its 
hardest. or by sugaring its opinions. Re- 
pub nism is not a mspiracy to obtain 
office under false pretences. It has a 
defin m, an earnest purpose, and the 
unflinching tenacity of profound convic- 
tion It was not ca led into being by a 
desire to ref 


eform the pecuniary corrup- 


+ * +} 


Mr. 


would do that, 


ms of 1e@ party 


Bell or Mr. Bre 


for no one doubts their honor or their 


now in power. 


kinridge 


honesty. It is not unanimous about the 
Tar ff, about 


other ques tions of 


State-Rights, about many 


policy. What unites 


the Republicans is a common faith in the 


early principles and practice of the Re- 


public, a common persuasion that slavery, 
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as it cannot but be the natural foe of the 
one, has been the chief debaser of the 
other, and a common resolve to resist its 
encroachments everywhen and every- 
where. They see no reason to fear that 
the Constitution, which has shown such 
pliant tenacity under the warps and twist- 
ings of a forty-years’ proslavery pressure, 
should be in danger of breaking, if bent 
backward again gently to its original ree- 


titude of fibre. “All forms of human gov- 





ernment,” says Machiavelli, “have, like 
men, their natural term, and those only 
are long-lived which possess in themselves 
the power of returning to the | rinciples 
on which they were originally founded.” 

It is in a moral aversion to slavery as 


of 


believe 


strength 


They 


a great wrong that the chief 


the Republican party lies. 


as everybody believed sixty years ago; 
and we are sorry to see what appears to 
be an inclination in some quarters to blink 





this aspect of the case, 
( h iret d 


what is 


with want of co 





worse, with al 


and will be charged with all kinds of 


dreadful things, whatever it doc ind it 
has nothing to fear from an upright and 
downright declaration of its faith One 
part ot the egrateful work it has to do is 


to deliver us from the curse of perpetual 
1 


concession for the sake of a peace that 





never comes, and which, if it came, would 
not be peace, but submission, — from that 
torpor and imbecility of faith in God and 


man which have stolen the respectable 


A questi n which 
cuts so deep as the one which now divides 


be debated 


name of Conservatism. 


, Mm h less 


the country cannot 
settled, 


ment 


without exciteme 


hy, and is a sign that the ill 





is hea 
humors of the body politic are coming to 
the surface, where they are comparatively 
harmless. It is the tenden¢ y of all creeds, 


opinions, and political dogmas that have 
once defined themselves in institutions to 
become inoperative. The vital and for- 
mative principle, which was active during 
the proc 


schools of thought, or governments, ceases 


ess of crystallization into sects, or 


to act; and what was once a living emana- 


tion of the Eternal Mind, organically op- 
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erative in history, becomes the dead for- 
mula on men’s lips and the dry topic of the 
annalist. It has been our good fortune 
that a question has been thrust upon us 
which has forced us to reconsider the pri- 
mal principles of government, which has 
appealed to cons« ience as well as reason, 
and, by bringing the theories of the Dec- 
laration of Independence to the test of 
experience in our thought and life and 
action, has realized a tradition of the 
memory into a conviction of the under- 
standing and the soul. It will not do for 
the Republicans to confine themselves to 
the mere political argument, for the mat- 
ter then becomes one of expediency, with 
two defensible sides to it; they must go 
deeper, to the radical question of Right 
and Wrong, or they surrender the chief 
advantage of their position. What Spino- 
za says of laws is equally true of party- 
platforms, — that those are strong which 
appeal to reason, but those are impregua- 
ble which compel the assent both of rea- 
son and the common affections of man- 
kind. 

No man pretends that under the Con- 
stitution there is any possibility of inter- 
ference with the domestic relations of the 
individual States ; no party has ever re- 
motely hinted at any su h interference ; 
but what the Republicans aflirm is, that 
in every contingency where the Consti- 
tution can be construed in favor of free- 
dom, it ought to be and shall be so con- 
strued. It is idle to talk of sectionalism, 
abolitionism, and hostility to the laws. 
The principles of liberty and humanity 
cannot, by virtue of their very nature, be 
sectional, any more than light and heat. 
Prevention is not abolition, and unjust 
laws are the only serious enemies that 
Law ever had. With history before us, 
it is no treason to question the infallibili- 
ty of a court; for courts are never wiser 
or more venerable than the men com- 
posing them, and a decision that reverses 
precedent cannot arrogate to itself any 
iomunity from reversal. Truth is the 
only unrepealable thing. 

We are gravely requested to have no 


Opinion, or, having one, to suppress it, on 
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the one topic that has occupied caucus- 


nN 


es, newspapers, Presidents’ messages, and 


Congress, for the last dozen ye: 





we endanger the safety of the Union. 
The true danger to popular forms of gov- 
ernment begins when public opinion ceas- 
es because the people are in ompetent or 
unwilling to think. In a democracy it is 
the duty of every citizen to think; but 
unless the thinking result in a definit 
opinion, and the opinion lead to consid- 
erate action, they are nothing. If the 
people are assumed to be incapable of 
forming a judgment for themselves, the 
men whose position enables them to guide 
the public mind ought certainly to make 
good their want of intelligence. But on 
this great question, the wise solution of 
which, we are-every day assured, is essen- 
tial to the permanence of the Union, Mr. 
Bell has no opinion at all, Mr. Douglas 
says it is of no consequence which opinion 
prevails, and Mr. Breckinridge tells us 


vaguely that “all sections have an equal 


i 
right in the common Territories.” The 
parties which support these candidate 8, 
however, all agree in aflirming that the 
election of its spec ial favorite is the one 
thing that can give ba k peace to the dis- 
tracted country. The distracted country 


will continue to take care of itself, as 


mI 


has done hitherto, and the yq 
that needs an answer is, What policy will 
secure the most prosperous future to the 
helpless T 


is to make or mar for all coming time ? 








rritories, which our decision 





What will save the country from a Sen- 
ate and Supreme Court where freedom 
shall be forever at a disadvantage ? 
There is always a fallacy in the argu- 
ment of the opponents of the Republi an 
party. They aflirm that all the States 
and all the citizens of the States o iwht 
to have equal rights in the Territories. 
Undoubtedly. But the difficulty is that 
they cannot. The slaveholder moves in- 
to a new Territory with his institution, and 
from that moment the free white settler 
is virtually excluded. His institutions he 
cannot take with him; they refuse to root 
themselves in soil that is cultivated by 


, , . 
slave-labor. Speech is no longer free ; 

















The 


Election 


is Austrianized; the mere 





fact of 
hang him. E 
the Free 


out and murdered for pretended com- 


Northern birth may be enough to 


en now in Texas, settlers 





from States are being driven 


plicity in a plot the evidence for the ex- 
istence of which has been obtained by 
means without a parallel since the trial 


1e Salem witch 


s, and the stories about 


ire as absurd and contradictory as 
the confessions of Goodwite Corey. Kan- 
saved, it is true; but it was the 


sas was 
expe ience of Kansas that disgusted the 


Mr 


sovereignty 


South with Douglas’s panacea of 


“ Squ itter 


The claim of «¢ 7? l rights in the Terri- 





tories is a specious fallacy. Concede the 


demand of the slavery-extensionists, and 
you give 


slavery, to the al 


up every inch of territory to 


exclusion of free- 


olute 


dom. For what they ask (however they 


may disguise it) is simply this,—that their 
local law be made the 


law of the land, 





and the 


coex 





General Government. Constitution 


1 
acknowledges no 





or intermi- 


nable right of p verty in the labor of 
another ; and the plausible assertion, that 


‘ ° + li; } y ] . 
‘that is property which the law makes 


property,” (confounding a law existing 


anywhere with law which is. binding 


evervwl eive only those who 





have either never read the Constitution 








or are ignorant of the opinions and inten- 
tions of se who framed it. It is true 
only of the States where slavery already 
e 3; and it Is becaus« the propagandists 
of slavery a we iware of this, that they 
ire so anxious to establish by positive en- 
actment the seem igly moderate title to a 
rivht of existence for their institution in 


the Territories,—a title which they do not 


possess, and the possession of which would 


vive them the oyster and the Free States 
the shell I accordingly are asked 
{ 


w to protect Southern property in the 


lerritori ,— that is, to protect the in- 


I 

for themselves 
yf government shall be. 
Such laws will be pass d, and the fairest 
portion of our national domain irrevoca- 


labor, if the Non-Slave- 


biy closed to free 
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holding States fail to do their duty in the 
present crisis. 

But election of Mr. 


endanger the Union ? 


will the Lincoln 
It is not a little 
remarkable, that, as the prospect of his 
success increases, the menaces of seces- 


Mr. 


threatens to 


sion grow fainter and less frequent. 
1 
W. L. Yancey, to be 


but the country can get along 


sure, 
secede : 
without him, and we wish him a prosper- 
ous career in foreign parts. But Govern- 
or Wise no longer proposes to seize the 
Treasury at Washineton, — perhaps be- 
cause Mr. Buchanan has left so little in it. 
The old Mumbo-Jumbo is occasionally 
paraded at the North, but, however many 
old women may be frightened, the pulse 
of the stock-market remains provokingly 
infringing the 
the late Mr. James the 


calm. General Cushing, 
patent-right of 
novelist, has seen a solitary horseman on 
the edge of the horizon. The exevesis of 


the vision has been various, some think- 


ing that it means a Military Despoty— 


though i 


that case the force of cavalry 


would seem to be inadequate,—and oth- 


ers the Pony Express. If it had been one 


rider on two horses, the application would 
have been more cveneral and less obs ure. 
In fact, the old cry of Disunion has lost its 


terrors, if it ever had any, at the North. 


The South itself seems to have become 


} 
al 


armed at its own scarecrow, and speak- 


ers there are be to their 


hearers that th 


assure 
Mi 


We entirely agree 


election of ] incoln 
will do them no harm. 
with them, for it will save them from them- 
, 
Seives. 
To believe any organized attempt by 


the Repu li 


lican party to disturb the ex- 
isting internal policy of the Southern 
States possible presupposes a manifest 
kind 


lace, the country must be in 


absurdity. Before anything of the 


could take 








a state of forcible revolution. But there 


is no premonitory symptom of any such 
convulsion, unless we except Mr. Yancey, 


i's throwing a solit 


the 


} 


and that gentlemat ary 


somerset will hardly turn continent 
head over heels. The administration of 
Mr. Lincoln will be conservative, becanse 


no government is ever intentionally oth- 
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erwise, and because power never know- 
ingly undermines the foundation on which 
it rests. Allthat the Free States demand is 
that influence in the councils of the nation 
to which they are justly entitled by their 
population, wealth, and intelligence. That 
these elements of prosperity have increas- 
ed more rapidly among them than in 
communities otherwise organize d, with 
greater advantages of soil, climate, and 
mineral productions, is certainly no ar- 
gument that they are incapable of the du- 
ties of efficient and prudent administra- 
tion, however strong a one it may be for 
their endeavoring to secure for the Terri- 
tories the single superiority that has made 
The object of the 
Republican party is not the abolition of 


them what they are. 


African slavery, but the utter extirpation 
of dogmas which are the logical sequence 
of the attempts to establish its righteous- 
ness and wisdom, and which would serve 
equally well to justify the enslavement 
of every white man unable to protect 
himself. They believe that slavery is a 
wrong morally, a mistake politically, and 
a misfortune practically, wherever it ex- 
ists; that it has nullified our influence 
abroad and forced us to compromise with 
our better instincts at home; that it has 
perverted our government from its legit- 
imate objec ts, weakened the respect for 
the laws by making them the tools of its 
purposes, and sapped the faith of men in 
any higher politic al morality than inter- 
est or any better statesmanship than chi- 
cane. They mean in every lawful way 
to hem it within its present limits. 

We are persuaded that the election of 
Mr. Lincoln will do more than anything 
the 


He has proved both his ability 


else t excitement of the 


) appease 
country. 
and his integrity ; he has had experience 
enough in public affairs to make him a 
statesman, and not enough to make him 


a politician. That he has not had more 





° y, 7 
te November. 


[( Jctober, 


will be no objection to him in the eyes of 
those who have seen the administration 
of the experienced public flnctionary 
whose term of oflice is just drawing to a 
close. He represents a party who know 
that true policy is gradual in its advances, 
that it is conditional and not absolute, 
that it must deal with facts and not with 
sentiments, but who know also that it is 
wiser to stamp out evil in the spark than 


to wait till there is no help but in fighting 


fire with fire. They are the only con- 
servative party, because they are the only 
one based on an enduring principle, the 
only one that is not willing to pawn to- 
morrow for the means to gamble with to- 
day. They have no hostility to the South, 
but a determined one to doctrines of whose 
ruinous tendency every day more and 
more convinces them. 

The encroachments of Slavery upon our 
} 


ose of a 


national policy have been like t 
ll 


glacier in a Swiss valley. Inch by inch, 
the huge dragon with his glittering scales 
and crests of ice coils itself onward, an 
a 


anachronism of summer, the relic of a by- 


gone world where such monsters swarmed. 
But it has its limit, the kindlier forces of 


Nature work against it, and the silent ar- 
rows of the sun are still, as of old, fatal to 
the frosty Python. Geology tells us that 
such enormous devastators once covered 
benignant 


the face of the earth, but the 


sunlight of heaven touched them, and they 
faded silently, leaving no trace but here 
and there the scratches of their talons, 
and the gnawed boulders scattered where 


We have entire 


faith in the benignant influence of Truth, 


they made their lair. 


the sunlight of the moral world, and be- 


lieve that slavery, like other worn-out 


will melt gradually before it. 


Systems, 
ae All the earth cries out upon Truth, ar d 
the 


WOrkKs 3s Av 


heaven blesseth tS ill 


and tremble at it, and with it is no un- 


” 


righteous thing. 
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“Wuen I wr 


schlager, “ 1 write for only six hundred per- 


in Danish,” says Oehlen- 


sons 


And so, in view of this somewhat 


exaggerated statement, he himself 


lated | 


and more widely spread Germanic idiom. 


trans- 


s best works into the more favored 


It requires a certain amount of courage in 


an author to wr 


7 


n his own native tongue 


only, when he knows that he thereby lim- 


its the number of his 


readers. We see in 





our own days, among the Sclavonic races, 
men whose writings breathe the most ar- 


dent patriotism, whose labors and research- 


es are all concentrated within the sphere 
of their nationality, publishing, not in their 
own Polish, Czechish, or Serbian, but in 
German or | ch 

rt stor f language shows us a two- 


divergence from 


some comn stem, followed by one of 
concentra f unity, in the literature. 
Thus, in Fra the Langue d’ Oil supersed- 
ed the r ly e melodious Proven- 
cal; in Sy e Castilian predominated ; 
while r severa nturies it has been the 
steady t y of the High-German to 
become t language of letters and of the 
upper classes among the various Teutonic 
races. 5S the Bible-translation of Lu- 


ther, this ntral dialect has not only be- 


come the medium in which poet and phi- 


losopher, historian 
nation, but it iy be 


ind critic address the 
said to have entire- 
ly superseded the Northern and Southern 
Whatever local or linguistic in- 


works of 


itt-Deutsch, or 


forms 
terest may be n ested for th 
Groth in t Ditmarsch Pl 4 
for the sweet Alemannic songs of Hebel, 
the centra ng tongue is that in 


Schi 


which 
iler and Goethe 
The allied Danish 


cay i this inguifing 


wrote, 

Dutch have es- 
The for- 
the 


and 
process 
mer, instead of 


retreating, seeks in 


present to enlarge its circuit; and great 
its in Schleswig Holstein 
of the arbitrary and despotic imposition of 
Danish on a State of the German Confed- 


Hol- 
Much 


eration rhe present government of 


land has not remained inactive. 


has been done to men of let- 
the Gallic 
which prevailed in the early part of 


century. 


encourage 


ters and counteract nfluences 


the 


But the Flemings speaking nearly the 





same language as their Protesta neigh- 


bors, where is their literature now? The 
language itself, in which are handed down 
Mid- 
and 


is disregarded, even discoun- 


to us some of the masterpieces of the 
dle Ages, as “ Rs the 
* Gudrun,” 


ynard Fox 


tenanced, by 
feeling of 


Government. It is with a 


that we read the an- 


sadness 


nals of a literature which met so many 


obstacles to its progress. Despised by for- 
eign rulers, thrust back by tl 

poll Duke of Alva ts 
exiled and seeking refuge in other 
its very existence has been a cor 


tling ag 


Spanish 





authors 





ands, 
stant bat- 
iinst the inroads of more powerful 
neighbors 


Surely, “if l 


words be mad 
breath of life 


hold 


Its laws, 


and .’ there is nothing a 


nation can more dear than its 


tongue its rulers, ma 


change, 


its privileges and charters be wr | from 


it, but that the 
irest 


where 


remains as an heirloom, 
first gift to the child, the last and «dk 
Perhaps 1 


more than in Flanders do we meet with a 


treasure of the man 


systematic oppression of a vernacular idi 


om From the days of the contests with 


France, through the long Spanish troubles 


and dominion, the military oO pation of 
the country by the troops of Louis XIV., 
the Austrian rule, the levelling tendency 


of the Fr 


aping of 


nch Revolution, and resent 
French by the gvher 


powers of the land,—through all this there 


manners 


has been but one long, continuous strug- 
gle, and the ultimate result is ¥ too 
plain. 

We find the Flemish spoken by nearly 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of b um, 
divided from the Walloon or / / ais 
by a line of demarcation runn in the 
Meuse through Liege and Water and 


ending in France, between Calais and Dun- 
kirk. 
the Dutch, being essentially the s 


as 


except sii 


It differs in no material points from 
ifiwe 
vht differences in sp I as ae 


Both should 
name, the N« 


for aa, ve for un, y for 7. 


bear but one 


common ther- 
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landish. That differences should be sought 
can | 


e accounted for only by the petty 
feeling of jealousy that exists between the 
neighboring states, their literary produc 
tions varying in grammatical construction 
scarcely more than the writings of English 
and American authors. 

Mr. Octave Delepierre, who since 1830 
has published some ten or twelve mono- 
graphs relating to the antiquities and his- 
tory of Flanders, has presented the English 
public during the course of the present 
year with a history of Flemish litera- 
ture. With an evident predilection for 
authors south of the Meuse, Mr. Delepierre 
has nevertheless given us the first clear 
and connected account we possess of the 
history of letters in the Netherlands. With- 
out careful or minute critical research, he 
has shown little that is new, nor has he 
sought to clear one point that was obscure. 
His work is pleasant reading, interspersed 
with occasional translations, though scarce- 
ly answering the requisites of literary his- 
tory in the nineteenth century. Having 
followed the older work of Snellaert,* in 
the latter half of tl 


volume, page for 
page, he has not even mentioned by name 
the authors of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury 

Let us glance at that portion of litera- 
ture more particularly belonging to Flan- 


ders and Brabant 


Che first expressions of the Germanic 
mind, the song of “ Hildebrand,” “ Gu- 
drun,”’ the “ Nibelungen,”’ have been hand- 
ed down to us in a form which shows their 
origin to have been Netherlandish. The 
first part of “Gudrun” is evidently so; and 
we find, as well in many of the older po- 
ems of chivalry, as “ Charles and Elegast,” 
‘*Floris and Blanchefloer,” as in the na- 
tional epos, intrinsic proofs that the un- 
known authors were from the regions of 
the Lower Rhine These elder remnants, 
however, can scarcely be claimed by any 
one of the Teutonic races, as they are the 
common property of all; for we find the 
hero Siegfried in the Scandinavian Saga, 
as well as in the more southern tradition 
Mr. ID leplerre has translated the follow- 
ing song, almost Homeric in its form, which 
belongs to this early period, when Chris- 
tianity had not obliterated the memories 
of barbarous days: — 

* Histoire de la Littérature Flamande. Bru- 


xelles. 1554. 





“ The Lord Ha 


who heard it were attracted towards him. 


wyn knew a song: all those 


* It was once heard by the daughter of tl 
King, who was so beloved by her parents 

“She stood before her father: *O 
y I go to the Lord Halewy1 


‘Oh, no, my child, no! They who go to 











him never come back again. 
* She stood before her mother: ‘O mot 7 
may I go to the Lord Halewyn?’ 


“** Oh, no, my chi 


i,no! They who 


him never come back agair 
“ She stood before her sister: ‘ O sister, m 





to the Lord Halewyn ? 


“* Oh, no, s ar, no! They who go to him 





never come back again.’ 

“ She stood before her brother: ‘ O brother, 

may I go to the Lord Halewy 
et 


servest thine honor 





roes up into her chamber; she clothes 
her best garments. 
loes she put on first? A shift finer 
than silk. 
What does she gird r i her lovely 
waist? St } ls of 
“ What does she put uy scarlet petti- 
coat? On every seam a golder tt 
‘What does she set on her beautiful fair 


hair? <A massive golden crown. 


* What does she put upon her kirtle? On 











every seam a pearl. 
She s into her fat! s st 1 takes 
out his be har r She y 

ind s ughing and sir g s h 
t r When she reac g t f 
ti fore ¢ veets the Lord H 

I '*? said he ipproac g 6 ] 
beautifu virgin, with eyes so | ick and bril- 
Honet 

tt f . 
W ns 1 fn 
il wor hang 
» her As vou 
l W Vv 
you die? The time is come.’ 
“*Tt is well: as I may choose, I choose the 
sword, 

But, first of all off vour for 
the blo« fa es t so far ut it 
might re ich you, an ] es 

‘ But before ested hims« 3 
tunic, his head rolled off and lay at his feet: 
his lips still murmured these 

“Go down there into that corn-field blow 
the horn, so that my friends may hear it.’ 

“Into that corn-field I shall not go, neither 
shall I blow the horn. I do not follow the coun- 


sel of a murderer.’ 





‘Go, then, down under the gal 





























rg +} » +} } } J x 1 sh 1 f 7 +} re 
a 5 t I t 1V it. 
I illows I shall not go; on your 
I ! I shall spread no b ld 
n sel of a murde 
S e head by 
v iit at ( ir fou n. 
She m t er charger proudly, and 
] g | ging, she rode through the 
\W S } } 1 of t} rest 
R . * Beautiful 
x + l son?’ 
* You I Halewyn, is gone 
I ng: ¥ ever see him agair 
Your s Lord Halewyn, is dead. I 
have S$ head in Iny apron, which is red with 
his 
\ I t her fat r’s vate 
Ar ers he rejoiced 
at 
rie ¢ least, and the h 1 
of H ati . 
Flemish writers claim as entirely their 
own ut e people, “ Rey: the 
Fox I rr t to it was long contest 
ed; nor has g been done since the 
labors of Willems, who, in opposition to the 
opinion of William Grimm, settles the au 
thorship of the “‘ Reinaert de Vos” on Uten- 
hove, a priest of Aerdenburg. It seems 
natural to suppose that this most popular of 


Middle-Age productions should have orig- 


inat v region which later gave 
to the wor i ot painting that in 
carnated on s the phases of animal 
life, taking its delight and best inspirations 


of human passions. 





period, Flemish literature 
‘ igement from its prin- 
ces. John I. of Brabant fostered it, and even 


took, himself, the title of Flemish Trouba- 
Guy of Dampierre, who nei- 


ther in heart nor mind was sympathetic 





with the people he ruled, we find Maer- 
lant, still revered by his country ; his name 
is ever coup with the epithet of Father 
of Flemish Poets Didactic rather than 
poetical, his influence was great in break- 
ing down the barriers which separated the 
people from thi gher classes, by adapt- 
ing to their own home-idiom the best pro- 
ductions of the age About this period we 


find prevalent those Northern singers corre- 
spon ling to the 7 Troubadours, and 
in Flanders the 
1 Vinder, 


eres 


Spre- 





who, when travel- 
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ling through the country, took the name of 


Gezel, received in town or village, court or 


hamlet, as the wandering minstrel of the 
South Liie 


golden a when 





soverelg 


ns 
doffed their royal robes to lay them on the 
shoulders of some sweet-singing poet, as 
the old chronicles tell us, was of short du- 


ration in the North, if ever the Sproken or 


erotic poems may be said to have brought 


ir authors into such favor. 





On the oth- 
of the 
rested for theft and other « 


er hand, we find some wanderers ar- 
rimes. 

Little light has been thrown on their 
first ante-historical attempts Until the 
late labors of German philologers, little had 


been done to cl 





ar up the confusion resting 
As yet 
the field has scarcely been explored bey« 
the regions not immediately connected with 


the literature of Germany. We have long 


on this period of literary history 





historical poems of little interest, arranged 


without order, — interminable productions 
of thousands and ten thousands of lines of 
uncertain date. didact nd ency pedia- 


like, besides unmistakable remnants of a 
Netherlandish theatre, 

rhe battle of Roosebeke, 
and his companions suc- 
cumbed to superior numbers, was the last 
great enterprise of the Flemings against the 
French. 
had been formed against these pow- 
In the 
led into 


sans and enemies of 


Half a century earlier, ¢ 


strong 
league 


erful neighbors , 


interior, the 


try was div 


factions, —the parti 





were the Clauwaerts and the J from 
the lion’s claw and the fleur-de-lis which 
they respectively wore on their badges 
The country, which has ever been one of 


the battle-fields of Europe, was abandoned 


The Duke 


of Brabant was childless. The Count of 


to all the horrors of civil war. 


Flanders gave his daughter, his only legit- 


imate child, in marriage to the Duke of 
and th 


Burgundy provinces soon came 


into the hands of those ambitious and rest- 


France. It 


these events 


less enemies of the Court of 
may easily be imagined that 
were not without their influence on a lan- 
guage deteriorated on the one hand by con- 
stant contact with a Romanic 
Holland by the transmission 
eign crown to the House of Avesnes. 

The “Cl | 


ambers of Rhetoric,” an 
tion peculiar to the Low Countries, reached 





Institu- 


their highest point of prosperity under the 





t 


Burgundian rule. The wandering life of 
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poets and authors had nearly ceased. The 
( 


r€2 settled in towns, and moved by the 
prevalent spirit which prompted men of one 
calling to unite into bodies, naturally fell 
into corporations analogous to the Guilds. 
Without: 


idea to t 








taching any very definite or clear 
term Rhetoric which they em- 
ployed, these associations exerted great in- 
fluence upon the whole literature of the 
Netherlands. Many would date their origin 
as far back as the early part of the twelfth 
century. In Alost, the Catherinists claimed 
to have existed as early as 1107, on the mere 
strength of their motto, AMor VINCIr. At 
any rate, we are left entirely to conjecture 
with regard to the first beginnings of these 
literary guilds, which seem in many re- 
spects an imitation of the poetical societies 
of Provence. Every poet of note was a 
participant inthem. In Flanders there was 
scarcely a town or village that did not pos- 
sess its Chamber. Brabant, Holland, Zea- 
land soon followed in the movement. One 
of the principal, the Fountain of Ghent, 
seems to have exercised a certain suprem- 
acy over the other confraternities of art. 
The proceedings of these companies, 
protected at first by princes, were carried 
on with great magnificence. They were 
in constant communication with each other 
throug! t the country Their facteurs or 
poets composed songs and theatrical pieces, 
which were performed by the members. 
They had a long array of officers, with 
princely names; and none was complete 
without a jester. Their larger assemblies 
were accompank d with long festivities, the 
solemn entry into a town or village being 
styled / (Landjewel). The no- 
bility mingled in them, incited by the ex- 
ample of Henry IV. of Brabant or Phi- 
lippe-le-Bel rhe wealth of the Nether- 
lands was displayed on these solemnities, 
and the citizens rivalled their monarchs in 
magnificenc The burghers of Ghent and 
Bruges and Antwerp shone, on these occa- 
sions, in the gaudy pomp of princely patri- 
cians. All were invited to take part and 
dispute the prizes awarded by fair hands. 
It can scarcely be expected that these 
guilds, composed in many cases of me- 
chanic:, should give rise to works of the 
highest order of merit. Their dramatic 
representations were rather gorgeous than 
tasteful, their attempts at wit little better 
than buffoonery, their humor mere person- 
al vituperation. Yet even in matters of 


| 4 dctobe r, 





taste they are not much inf 
more pretentious academies of other lands 
It was an age of long religious dramas, of 
tortured rhymes and impossible metr 
when strange and new versification import- 
ed from France found favor among a peo- 
ple whose silks and linens and rich tapes- 
tries were destined to reach a wider circu- 
lation than all the poetical effusions of their 
guilds, the “ Lily,” the “ Violet,” and the 
“ Jesus with the Balsam Flower.” 

It was Philip the Fair who, wishing to 
centralize the scattered efforts of these so- 
cieties, established at Malines, in 1403, a 
sovereign chamber, of wl h ippointed 
his chaplain, Pierre Aelters, sovereign } e. 
With an admixture of religion, in accor 


ance with the spirit of the Middle Ages, the 





sacred number was 
teen members. Fifteen young girls were to 
form part of it, in honor of the fifteen joys 
of Mary. Fifteen youths were instructed in 
the art of rhetoric, and the assemblies were 
held fifteen times a year. Charles V. was the 
last chief of this assembly, which had pre- 
viously been removed to Ghent. In 1577 it 
greeted the arrival of the Prince of Orange, 
yut this was its last sign of vitality. 


The Chambers of Rhetoric reached their 





climax in a time of fermentat 
patience, the feeling of uneasiness and re- 
straint, is felt in the drama of these days, 
which was wholly under the control of the 


“tnirror of the 


Chambers Phe 





times,” is often the first manifestation of 
the unquiet heaving and subsequent up- 
bubbling in the fluid compost of the mass 
that constitutes a nation. When freely de- 
ve lope l, it is the puise beat of the peopl 

And so, throughout the Netherlands, at the 
end of the fifteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth, we find the allegori- 
cal drama giving way to more definite and 


direct personations. Those cold represen- 





tations of vices and vir 
nakedness, such as to render the reading, 
when not absolutely tedious, distasteful 
say the least, to our modern ideas,— 
such aimless productions were giving wa 

to the conscious expression of satire. Dia- 
tribes against prevalent abuses, personal 
invectives scarcely veiled, were fast be- 
coming the order of the day. It is no 
wonder, then, that the guilds, which had 
found favor formerly, should gradually be 
crushed, in proportion as the rulers sought 


to check the spirit of reform. Among the 
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. author his period may be mentionedEv- other provinces the national language is 
‘ eracrt | Machet. The refrainwas much more and more neglected. It gives um- 
f cultivated, and not, like the drama, for the brage to the foreign chiefs who act as sov- 
. expres f dissatisfaction. Anna Byns,_ ereigns. With it they identify all the op- 
t- an ¢ i Catholic party, wrote position that has prevailed against them. 
% when t suage was in its most degen- Archduke Albert carries his condescension 
“a er stn uider Margaret of Austria. She no farther than to address in High-German 
* Was st} the Sappho of Brabant, though such of his subjects as can speak only 
. ] ul religious. They were Flemish. His Walloons he treats with no 
e transla Lat uid were read as mas- more civility, answering them but in Span- 
terp e middle of the last century. ish or Latin. Ymmeloot, lord of St 
in A religious writing prevailed in brugge, a native of Ypres, endeavors in 
" t . s throughout the sixteenth 1614 to stem the current of opposition and 
centu William van Zuylen van Nyevelt reawaken a love for letters. He suggests 
first | lacollection of the Psalms of many reforms in the versification, and gives 
. David I n imitation of the French theexample. He is followed by many, and 
1. Caly ts, 1 sung to the most popular Ypres becomes for a time a centre of ver- 
m¢ Zuylen found many imitators. — sifiers. But the spirit of or ility has 
f. rhe ¢ party mposed songs in op- flown, and the literature of H en- 
to I n tot Reformers ; and we have’ riched with the name of mai ing 
- psalms a gs by | ve, the paint new rule 








. i g list ution of the Bible 
of obs S except those of Iwo Flemings, 
i Marnix lou s mentioned as be- ltwo Dutchmen, 
' longing t S x | their works most- Bogerman and Hommius, completed it 
at . 
ly dida roversial. Houwaert, a Like the work of Luther, th tended in 
Cat the avowed friends and a great measure to fix th guage, pre- 
r partisans ¢ el e of Orange, courted venting the preponderance of one dialect 
r 
th lus over t tiie 
' le pu | Foreign imitation begins 


























ne ing to t angers to which the fair dramas on the models of Lope de Vega, 
, seX 18 @NX l, and condemning as unreal with the me ssary quota of 1 tu Vis- 
of all lov t 1 in God. With a re- its, abductions, dagger-thrusts, and brava 
p- markab ty of mposition he pos- do. An action entirely Spanish is « luct- 
a sesses a Y n smoothness of versifi ed in the veriest patois of Ogier 
= cation, con 1 with a power, so success- follows in his footsteps, introducing upon 
ful in his: fillustration from history or the stage the coarsest language. He rep- 
e roman¢ I m t sacred writings or the resents vice in its most revolting torms. 
n legendary the pe The work His theory, as he himself explains it, is, 
ri Was ré 1 in those days of trouble that “it is necessary to represent vice on 
nd with uw inded enthusiasm. Brabant was _ the stage, as the Romans formerly on cer- 
= thought 1 ive given birth toa new Ho- tain days intoxicated their slaves and show- 
sts mer. His praises resounded in verse and ed them to their cl n order that they 
* song, and t ing girls of Brussels might at an early ag 1c inspired with 
crow : a disgust for debauchery Yet his come- 

The gov of the Duke of Alva,and dies enjoyed the highest favor, and have 

the succes a s of revolution, were been pronounced by native critics among 

. & period of des n for Flanders. The the most remarkable and meritorious pro- 

al Guilds of Rhet were dispersed; town ductions of the epoch. They are ever dis- 
=e after town was populated; Ghent, the tinguished by vivacity, truth, and fidelity, 


= loved city of Charles V., lost six thousand in depicting the many-sided life of the 





a families; Leyden, Amsterdam, Haerlem, people. He seems to have been a literary 
be ff 1 re to the emigrants. Ostade or Teniers, with less of ingenuous- 
ht ] ge of literary activity is about ness and good-nature in the portraiture. 





to dawn in the Dutch republic. In the In the mean time the French language 
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continues to gain ground every day. In 
Brussels, native authors seek in vain to op- 
pose the encroachments of the “‘ Fransquil- 
lon,” as Godin first styles them; but, save 
the feeble productions of Van der Borcht, 
the Jesuit Poirtiers, and the Dominican Vlo- 
ers, we find but translations and imitations. 
Moons versifies some hundreds of fables. 
A half-sentimental, sickly style, consisting 
only of praises, of self-abnegation, of pious 
ejaculations, prevails. It is the worst of 
reactions ;— the country, after its first out- 
burst, had sunk into quietude, the lethargy 
of inaction. 

Holland, on the other hand, is active 
and doing. Its poets and historians are at 
work, the precursors of Bilderdyk and Tol- 
ke ns, the poet of the people. sruges, in the 
eighteenth century, produces two writers 
of merit,— Smidts and Labare. In French 
Flanders, De Swaen adapts from Corneille, 
and publishes original dramas. Many 
songs are composed both in the northern 
and southern provinces, mostly of a relig- 
ious character. Philologers seek to revive 
the neglected idiom with little success. But 
the century is blank of great names. The 
Academy of Sciences and Belles-Lettres, 
established at Brussels by Maria Theresa, 
was composed of members totally unac- 
quainted with the Flemish. It took no no- 
tice of the language beyond publishing a 
few prize-memoirs in its annals. The Ger- 
man barons who ruled cared little for their 
own tongue : how should they have mani- 
fested interest in that of their Belgian sub- 
jects ? The subsequent French domination 
was no improvement. On the 13th of June, 
1803, it was decreed by the Republic, — 
“In a year, reckoning from the publica- 
tion of this present ordinance, the public 
acts, in the departments once called Bel- 
gium, . . . in those on the left bank of the 
Rhine, . . . where the custom of drawing 
up acts in the language of those countries 
may have been preserved, are henceforth 
to be written in French.” The Bonaparte 
rule was not of a nature to restore former 
privileges. In spite of the feeble remon- 
strances that were urged against such arbi- 
trary measures, an imperial decree of 1812 
enjoined that all Flemish papers should ap- 
pear with a French translation. 

Under the rule of King William, vigor- 
ous measures were employed to reinstate 
the native idiom. At first warmly second- 
ed, Government, soon met with an unac- 


[< )ctober, 


countable opposition even from its sub- 
jects. The Dutch was combated by those 
connected with education It was ridi- 


culed by the Walloon population. Since 





the independence of Belgium, the mouve- 
ment flamand has been felt more than 
once by the would-be French rulers. In 
1841, a Congress was held in Ghent, where 
all the members of the Government spoke 
in Flemish; energetic protests were ad- 
dressed to the Chamber of Representa- 
tives, all with little avail. At present, 
though the language is nominally on a 
par with French, it meets with little en- 
couragement. The philological labors of 
Willems entitle him to a place among the 
greatest of the present century; he was 
until his death the leader of the intellec- 
tual movement of his country. 

Of later authors, we may mention the 
laureate Ledeganck, Henri Conscience, 
whose works have now been translated 
into English, French, German, Danish, 


and Swedish, Renier Snieders, Van Duyse 


Dantzenberg. Modern literature seems to 
have taken a new flight ; it is animated by 
the purest love of country, by an ardent de- 
sire in its authors to revive the use of their 
native tongue. The tendency is rather 
Germanic. At the Singers’ Festival, held 
in Ghent a short time ago, the songs sung 
breathed a spirit of union and love for the 
sister languages. <As a fair sample, we 


may quote the following :— 





“ Welaen, Germaen en Belg tezaem ten stryd 
Vor d, tael en vaderland! 
De vaen van't duitsch en viaemsche zang- 


verbond 
Prael op’t gentsch eeregoud! 
Wy willen vry zyn, als de adelaer 
Die stout op eigen wieken dryft 
Voor wien er slechts een koestring is, de zon. 
Alom waer der Germanen tael 
Zich heft en bloeid en’t volk, 


Daer is ons vaderlund!’ 





he Glaciers of the Alps. Being a Narra- 
tive of Excursions and Ascents, an Ac- 
count of the Origin an 


1 Phenomena of 





Glaciers, and an Ey 





sition of the Phys- 





ical Principles to which they are related. 
By Joun Tyrnpatt, F. R. S., ete., ete. 
With Illustrations. London: John Mur- 


ray. 1860. pp. xx., 444. 


Ovr readers are probably aware that 
the question of the causes of glacier for- 
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mation and motion, cool as the subject may 
seem in itself, has demonstrated the exist- 
ence of a great deal of latent heat among 


scientific men 





In England, the so- 
viscous theory of Professor J. D. Forbes 
held for a long while undisputed possession 
of the field. According to him, “a glacier is 
an imperfect fluid, or viscous body, which 


is urged down slopes of a certain inc 





tion by the mutual pressure of its parts 


With that impartial superciliousness to 


' 
all foreign achievement which not seldom 
characterizes the British mind, the credit 
of all the results of observation and ex- 


periment on the glaciers was attributed 
to Professor Forbes, who seems to have 
accepted it with delightful complacency. 
But presently doubt, then unbelief, and at 
last downright opposition began to show 
themselves lhe leader of the revolt was 


Professor Tyndall. whose book is now b 





fore us The controversy has begotten 
no little bitterness of feeling; but none is 
shown in Mr. Tyndall’s volume, which is 
throug! it written in th truest spirit of 
science, — with the st frankness that 
becomes a seeker of trut ind the dignity 
that befits a 

Not content wit y theoretic antagon- 
ism to the Forbes explanation of the phe 
nomena, Mr. Tyndall devoted all the leis 


ure of several years to an examination of 


them on the spot At the sk of his life 
he verified the previous servations of 
others and made new ¢ s himselt At 
home, he made experiments upon the na- 
ture of 1 especially pon its capacity 


for regulation and 


eflect of pressure 


ilerdoscope 


Ir seems an odd turn in 





of Fortune that associates a Prime Minister 
of the Sandw 1 Islands — where the on- 


ly pictorial Art is a kind of illumination 


laboriously executed by the natives on 
each other’s ski: is forming a free per- 
ipatetic gallery with a collection of pic- 
tures by early Italian masters It is cer- 





tainty a strikil 


ya stration of American 
multifariousness 


I ' 
from the dawning Cly- 


upon it He satisfied himself that snow 
may be changed to ice by pressure, that 
crumbled ice may in like manner be re- 
stored to its original condition, and that 
solid ice may be forced to take any form 
desired. Under proper conditions, lamina- 
tion may be produced by the same means. 
The result of his investigations is, that 
the glacier is a solid body, and that press- 
ure answers all the requirements of the 
glacier-problem, and is the only thing that 
will 


The book is ong of uncommon interest, 





and discusses many topics | le the gla 
ciers, though nothing that is not in some 
way related to them. Mr. Ty loes 
justice to former investigators, — especial 





ivy to M. Rendu, who, thoug! mpertectly 


supplied with demonstrated facts, theor 
ed the phenomena with the happiest inspi- 
ration, —and to Agassiz, of whose impor- 


tant observations, establishing for the first 
time the fact of more rapid motion in t 


middle of the glacier, Protessor Forbes had 


appropriated the credit The style is re 


markably agreeable, in description vivid, 


and in its scientific parts clear. Indeed, 
we o not know whether we have e1 ved 
the narrative or the science the most. Pro 


fessor Tyndall has the uncommon gift of 
be ng able to writ science so that the un- 


scientific can understand it, without ck 





scendi to the low level of science made 
easy rhe Royal Institution may well 
congratulate itself on having in him a 
man every way qualified to succeed Far 
aday, whenever (and may it be long 


first!) his chair is vacant. 


ilization of Hawaii Mr. Jarves withdraw 
to Italy, where culture has passed far be- 
yond its noon, and finds himself equally at 
home in both. From Italy he has return- 
ed to America with by far the most im 
portant contribution to historical Art that 
has ever reached us. It is not easy to 
overestimate its valuc, whether intrinsical 
iv, or as an aid to intelligent and refining 


study. We can hardly expect, it is true, 
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ever to form such collections of Art in this 
country as would save our students the 
necessity of visiting Europe. This, indeed, 
would be hardly desirable ; since a great 
deal of the refining and enlightening in- 
fluence of foreign travel and observation 


is not received directly from the special ob- 


jects that may have drawn us abroad, but 


incidentally and unexpectedly, by being 
brought into contact with strange systems 
of government and new forms of thought. 
But what we might have is such a collec- 
tion as would enable thoge of us who can- 
not travel to « njoy some of the highest ws- 
thetic advantages of travel, and would send 
our students to the galleries of the Old 
World already in a condition to appreciate 
and profit by them. Mr. Jarves’s pictures 
afford the opportunity for an excellent be- 
ginning in such an undertaking. 


Mr. Jarves’s object has been to form a 





gallery that should exhibit the origin, prog- 
ress, and culmination of Italian Art from 


the thirteenth to the seventeenth century, 
in such chronological order as should show 
the sequence and affiliation of the various 
schools and the various motive and inspi- 
ration that were operative in them. To 
quote his own language, Mr. Jarves began 


his undertaking with n 


“expectation of 
acquiring masterpieces, or many, if any, 
of those specimens upon which the repu- 
t 
are in the main either fixtures in their na- 





ation of the great masters is based. These 


tive localities or permanently absorbed in- 
to the great galleries of Europe ; and Amer- 
ica may scarcely hope ever to possess 
hn wever, to 


such. He did propose 


ether a collection which should fairly 





resent the varied qualities of the masters 


themselves, and the phases of inspiration, 


ous, zsthetic, or naturalistic, by which 
they were actuated. And he claims now 
to have succeeded in this to an extent 
which in the outset he did not dare to 
hope, and to have secured ror the collec- 


tion the approving verdict of European 





taste and connoisseurship in the recogni- 
tion of it as a valuable historical gallery of 
original paintings of the epor hs and schools they 
claun to represe nt 


‘In putting forward this claim, he does 


it in full view of the character of the criti- 
cism and doubts such an assumption nat- 
The | 
! 


doubting ; and they should not be convin- 





urally be iblic are right in 





ced except upon sound evidence. ‘There- 


hile he unl itatinely claims for the 


collection the fore going characte 3 he « X- 
pects and invites from the public the full- 
est measure of impartial and intelligent 
criticism. 

“ The object of the collection is a nucle- 
us for an American Gallery, to be estab- 
lished in the most fitting place and upon 
a broad basis, sufficient to gratify and im- 
prove every variety of taste and to ad- 
vance the esthetic culture of the people. 

“ With this aim, he has declined repeat- 
ed overtures pecuniarily advantageous to 
divert it in whole or part to ot purposes ; 
and in bringing it to America at his own 
risk and expense, it is solely to test the 
disposition of the public to second sucha 
project. If it meet their approbation, the 
means best adapted for the purpose are to 
be maturely considered; but if otherwise, 
it is his intention to return the gallery to 
Europe. 


het] 


“It is a simple question, whether, after 
having had the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the collection and his ob- 
ject in making it, the American public 
will sustain perfect this humble beginning 
of a Public Gallery of Art, or abandon the 
formation of one to future chances, when 
the difficulties will be much greater and 
the opportunities for success much fewer. 
It must be considered, that, at this moment, 
while genuine works of Art are growing 
more and more difficult to be pre ured, the 
rivalry of public and private collectors is 


rapidly increasing. It is true that the ex- 


isting great galleries come into the market 
only for pictures specially wanted to fill 


ne important gap in their series, for 
which they pay prices that would startle 
our public economists. America will have 
to undergo the competition, even if she 
now enters this field, of several important 
foreign galleries in the pr ss of forma- 
tion, among which are those of Manchester, 
vith a subscribed capital, as a l ing, of 
£100,000 ; of the Association of St. Peters- 
burg, for the same purpose, under the pat- 


of the Imperial Family id of one 





even in Australia.” 
Mr. Jarves’s collection is not confined by 


1 the curi- 


any means to what may be cal 
osit.es of Art. It contains one hundred 
and twenty-five pictures ; and, rich as it is 
in works that mark the successive stages 
of development in Italian painting, it pos- 
sesses also specimens of its later and most 
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f the pure 


rfoet nr Tne y 


rfect produc s. Examples o 


bring us to those of the Greco- 
talian school, and these to the early Ital- 
ian, represented (in its Umbrian branch 
by Cimabue, by 
the Gaddi, ( 
and others ; 
Duccio, 


zettl, 


Giotto and his followers, 
avallini, Giottino, Orgagna, 
while of the Sienese we have 


Simone di Martino, and Loren- 


with mx note. Of the 


re Vl iCsSS 
Ascetics we have, among others, Fra An- 
gelico, ( 
The Realists are ushered in by Masolino, 
Masaccio, F Lippi 


rt 
unbroken series through Botticelli, Filip- 


istagno, and Giovanni di Paolo. 


ilippo , and go on in an 
pino Lippi, and Cosimo Roselli, to Dome- 
nico Ghirlandajo, Leonardo, Raffaello, and 
a design of Michel Angelo, painted by one 


Nor does th 


of his pupils. succession end 
here ; Andrea del Sarto, R 
Vasari, 


follow Of the Religionists, there are 


Ghirlandajo, 
*ontormo, and others, 
Lo- 
Peru- 
T hie progress of 


renzo di Credi, Fra Bartolommeo, 


nd anatomical draw- 


Uccello, Dello 


ing may be traced in Paolo 





Delli, Piero di Cosimo, Pi ricchio, the 
Pollajuoli, and Luca Signor Here also 
is Gentile da Fabriar Venice gives us 
G. Bellini, M. Basaiti, Giorgione, and Paul 


Veronese And of the 


are Sodoma, Matteo da Siena, 


iter Sienese, there 
and Bee- 


caiumi lhe list includes, Domeni- 


also, 


Sebastian del Piombo, Guido, Sal- 


Holbein, Rube 


chiho, 


rator Rosa, 


ns, and Lo Spa- 


} } 


d will be enough 


to show those familiar with the subject the 
0 . 

scope of the collection and its value as 
a consecutive series, embracing a period 
W h few gall iny country cover 


have been gather- 


ed on any historical plan 


The chief question, of course, is as to 
the authenticity of the pictures. This can- 
not be decided till they are exhibited and 


Mr. Jarves’s 
] 


evidence, and it is 


proofs are before the pub- 


ic. It is mainly ‘ided on internal 


1 such evidence that 


& great part of the very early pictures 


in foreign collec ms have been labelled 
names of particular artists. The 


weight of such evidence is to be deter- 


with the 


mined by the judgment of experts, and 


we are informed that Mr. Jarves has a 
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mass of testimony from those best quali- 
fied to decide in ,—among it 
that of Sir Charles Eastlake, M. Rio, and 


the directors of the two great public gal- 


such cases 


leries of Florence. After all, however, this 


appears to us a matter of secondary con- 


sequence If the pictures are genuine pro- 


ductions of the periods they are intended 


to illustrate, if they are 


ood specimens ot 


Art, the special 


their several schools of 
names of the artists who may have paint- 
ed them are a matter of less concern. The 


money-value of the collection might b 


lessened without affecting its worth in oth- 
er more considerable respects, as an illus- 
stration of the rise and progress of the most 


Art 
Every year it becomes more difficult to 
ich Mr. 


mainly compose d. 


important school of modern 


obtain pictures of the class of wh 
Jarves’s collection is 
The directors of European 
to their 


ing no effort to fill the /acu ft by the 


valieries have 


become alive value, and are spar- 


more strictly virtuoso taste of a former gen- 
eration. As far as the general public is 
concerned, 


such pictures must, no doubt, 


create the taste by which they will be ay 


preciated. The style of the more archaic 
ones among them may be eas ri 
and the cry of Pre-Raphaclitism may be 
turned against them; but we should not 
forget that these 


they might fail 


earlier eflorts, however 


in grace of treatment and 


ease of expression, are sincere and 





products of their time, and very different 
in spirit and character from th 
tions of the 
reproduce a phase of Art when the thought 
and faith 
call. 
Mr. Jarves 

} 


should remain in his native city of Boston, 


modern school, which aims to 


that animated it ars ne past 
r 





is cde sirous t] 








and to that end is wil 
very generous terms. We cannot but hope 
that 
enough to realize his design By the side 
of the Museum of Natural 
the charge of Agassiz, we s ild like to 
see one of Art that would supply another 


there will be taste and public spirit 





great want in our cultur Phe Jarves 
Collection gives the opportunity for a most 


successful beginning, and we trust it will 


not be allowed to follow the Ninevite 


bles. 
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